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THE COLUMBIANS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
: upils prapaces for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. i8th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be m pow 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.” 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 








ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal lastruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 








Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 


Vocal 


Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Siege and Perfecting the Voice, 
18 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Coes. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cest. Studio: 114 Kast 54th Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


#® West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA bD’ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND. ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 7 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 








MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Fider). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 3th Street, 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, Oratorio AND CONCERT. 
1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Gragerte, G 
Studios: {= West 50th Street, New . 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., ad 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme, MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
StTupio: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. 5 
East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection ; : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
“ Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America. if not in the world.”"—New York Tribune. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Euro: Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York, 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano. Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private —_ accepte 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cer- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street, New York, 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 


Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” i 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
7 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY. 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 


years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
Witk the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y. 


For particulars address 
28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor tne oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or “ Débutant’s 
School of Grand Opera,” 159 East 63d Street, New 
York. 


CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 98d Street, New York. 











CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 

Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
atorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CarRRI, Directors, 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &t., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 28d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 
Street, New York. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 

“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. K. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Voca! and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 


torio and Opera. 
Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DOSSERT. Director. 


Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895; Feb. 15, 1896 ; April 16, 1896 














Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Vocat INsTRUCTION, 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


BERTHA MAY FOX, 





Address: 157 East 36th street, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 
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Paris. 





London, England. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’/ATTENTION DS LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’'ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 














ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


psa EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 





AD. NEUENDORFYF, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East i4th St..New York City. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme. FLORENZA d'ARONA, 
ertificated graduate of her “ Special Teachers 

Course.” Instruction. 124 East 44th Stree’, New 

york; Lauter Butlding, Newark, N. J. 











Mug, LUISA CAPPIANI, 


128 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenues, New York, 
Summer Studio : 3 Rue Chateaubr me 
daeenirsa! — Paris. 


Mrs. Evizasgtu Cuurcum Mayzn, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


A, J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
7 * Music as 6 " fec., &c. 
Personal or corresp I in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of gree 











E, A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO, 


(a Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


New York. 











FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


Hicuer Art or Piano PLAyING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist 
Will return to America September 1. 
For engagements and lessons (Lesche- 
tizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 











MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. - 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 


Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish, 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mur. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montrn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


pe ROZE, 











Complete artistic preparacion—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 


THEATRE FoR PRACTICE. 


Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 





MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Conttalto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 





Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE PLAGEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 
(Park Monceau.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET, 


Mme. ARTOT DB PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
PARIS. 


PARIS. 








Pare Monceaun. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 





American comfort guaranteed the year 
tound. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 


Mr, ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
F 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKIL, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 
F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 

















MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OpzRa. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 


‘THEATRE IN StTupIO. 
11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
roe es Keng 3 sameeren, concen. Stage 
practice. oice, eclamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
course, three vears. Terms, moderate. 
30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 
Conservatoire Professor. 
GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 


865 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 








SUMMER COURSE 


AT THE 


Virgil Piano School, 


The Entire Course will include tides, Lessons. 


Beginning August 3 and lasting five weeks, for 
the special accommodation of teachers and others 
who wish to learn the Virgil Method during 
vacation time. 


Full Corps of Teachers. Ten Recitals Free. 


PECIALTIES: Piano tee y reed bay en 

Teachers to Teach the Virgil Method 

a Becmens, Lessons in Theory and Play- 
dvanced Instruction in Interpretation 

on ‘public Performance. 


Price, $45.00. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 West 15th St., New York City. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of Hew York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 

FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudiey Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢ Vice-President. 
Werbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princi~al Violin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fcr catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Secretary. 
19 & 21 EB. 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of Lonion, 1850, 
Principal—Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 
a LSenaian of Music, Elocution and Languages 


Singing, 


reviedtiad’ Accompanying, be i) 
joral, O rehestral, 


Sight Readi: Ope og sean ce 

Operatic 

studies at eae pee vey very a Bokatarenipa, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from #1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors Over 3,500 Studenis 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the pecretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, EB. C. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the A’sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhali School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Bari’s Court, S. W., London. 





HENRY J. WOOD, 


|) Conductor of the Promenade Concorts, Queen’ 


Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 


Ne. 1: LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 





Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Baliads. 


ix Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorery Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Zigin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected, 


“Mrs, Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal traini: — The Queen. 
“Mrs. Behnke is well age = a most excelleat 
teacher w roug! princi- 
pion. Tike Lemeot. Sy 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8S, W. 





The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporaied Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


aan aes $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
copribing. manent nat 
= wi 


19 Bernors St., LO iN, W.. EN SOR 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Pam :, in ren ed clan sid Scotland Spe 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the aew Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
tial, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Euger d’Aibert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 
Apply for Catslogues. 





+ THE 


MUSICAL COURIER. 








8 pa Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Manufacture. We 


examination of the must- 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOoOsSTOWN. 





CONSERVATORY ELINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germay), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) ; 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin); *charwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily fron 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoel), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmat, Music Director 
Hdpner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most. prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, atthe head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgen' 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches, Principal admissiot 
times, beginning of April and beginning of Sep ber. Admi granted also at othertimes. Pro« 
pectus and full lict of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director 








COLOG NE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


TEH] CONSHBHRVATORY OF MuUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumenta) (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments}; second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools, 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections— (a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy. choral singing, ensemble plaving (chamver music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocation, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c, Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term will begin September 15; next entrance examination takes place September 15 at the 
College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5) The yearly fees are 300 marks (75) fur piano, violin, viola, violoncello 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


| wy. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT ™» SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions, 
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LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samplés and Price List free on application. 
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Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ee... f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. ~ 
Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth 8S reet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World's Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.éc&P. BERARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Tuoxovcu Musicat Epucation arrer THE MeTHovs or Foremost 
EvuROPEAN CONSERVATORIES. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, CO: OCNE, GERMANY. 





PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, ALolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 

No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 


DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





ESTABLISHED 1867, 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. F. ZinGrEeLD, 


WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue full informiation mailed free 
upon appl 





Chicago Conservatory of Musie. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . . 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . 
CLARENCE EDDY, ot tie 
8. B. JACOBSOHN, . . . 
PREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Piano. 
Piano. 
Vocal, 


. Organ, 
+s | «Violin. 
, &e, 





Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Flocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literatute. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Otatorio. 


those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Sehool Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. Fur Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. Ww. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPER 
for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising al} solo and all orchestral instruments. 
RY: Special Trai for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. 


Train 
SEMIN : 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


aining 


—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER. ADOLF SCHUL 


Heineicn Buxticit, Prot Farepe. 


Prin 
oxenince ne ing Di 


present tector; Lupwic By: 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. 


ATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
(Vocal, Prof. FRIEDRICH 


1_ History) ; 
ERNSHEIM, 


A. PaPpENDICK, C. SCHUI Z-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L, C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
: Orro D1 Musical Director (Or, 


PoENITZ (Harp, Ha 


); Prof. Gustav HOL- 


rmonium) : ENEL, my : 
LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin); LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ (’Cello), etc , etc. 
: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 


Charges 
§@™~ Prospectuses may be obtained thro 


igh the , 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 a.m, to 1 P.M. 
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THE MusicaL Court 
8 Rue CLéMENT-MaRoT, CHAMPS-ELysé: 
PARIS, May 24, 
NOTICE. 





1 find I must take this way to say to many good 
Sriends that I have neither wish nor intention at present 
to enter into any literary engagements of any kind, or 
at any inducements whatever. 

While grateful for the compliments implied, I have 
no literary interest outside of music, and I could not now 
create an interest inany journal other than this one, 
which by its limitless policy, superb intelligence, and 
noble art instinct has created worlds for me to think in. 

FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, 
Don'ts for Artists -Continued, 





Practica, Hints oN Securinc ENGAGEMENTS, Etc. 


+ eat fret because agents and managers come 
to town at a season when they cannot hear you play 
and sing, &c., and so cannot form a just estimate of your 
powers. . 

Agents, managers, &c., are not musicians (necessarily). 
They are hawks and falcons, with scissors attachments. 
They are men who read and listen, and clip and build im- 
pressions of artists out of facts stated about them. Unlike 
French people, who read of nothing outside the walls, they 
gather the world to their armchairs in their offices every 
morning during the year. They are in touch with every 
musical motion made in the two hemispheres, and their 
genius is to be able to average up from the mass of inter- 
national testimony—true, false, prejudiced, pure, weak 
and strong—the possible utility to them of various artists 
as players, singers, &c. 

Every time you perform, every time you do not perform, 
criticisms upon you, facts about you, your manner of living, 
ways of working, thoughts, if you have any, jokes even, 
anecdotes, photographs, are all collected in alphabetical 
files and indexes and kept for reference. 

When then an impresario or agent takes a notion to 
“slip over to Europe” he selects the addresses of the thick- 
est files naturally and calls on the person belonging thereto 
when in the city—not to find out your great powers, he 
knows all about them—but simply to get a few finishing 
touches as to personality, temperament, &c., and especially 
your estimate of yourself financially. 

Your task of impression making is not with agents, but 
with the mediums of communication of largest cireulation, 
most importance, most weight, in the line of opinion and 
criticism, and which convey most frequently to the people 
who are looking for you the impressions in regard to your 
worth. ‘That is all plain and reasonable, is it not? 

Don’t think that this impression even when it leads to 
engagement is a/one a guarantee of your success. 

Neither advertising nor merit alone ever made success in 
a lifetime. There is a class of charlatan which believes 
that the first is sufficient. ‘There is a class of unpractical 
but meritorious artists which believes that the latter only 
will suffice. 

If either of them could ever point to one result to prove 
their theories, the herd of the unthinking would be justi- 
fied in following in the senseless and illogical wake. As it 
is, the way in which artists are at sea in regard to these 
basic principles of success is unbelievable to a practical 
mind. 

As for these innocent art children over here in this 
France country, the mélange of conception of cause and 
effect as to art recognition (now that they are waking up to 
the fact of their awful poverty) would be laughable were 
it not so pathetic. The limited and tradition-bound ideas 
mixed with the strong, new desire to break away and the 
vague fear of doing so would be droll enough in less worth 
while people. 

Skillful advertising may create an interest or curiosity. 
It never yet created a success without merit of some kind 
to back it. 


‘ 


**# * 


Don’t demand fame, fortune, renown, from an editor for 
nothing, until such time as you can demand houses, lots, 
travel or paintings for nothing. Why should you? 

Don't say ‘‘ Oh well, that 's different. It’s for Art, and he 


‘| ness in order to secure editorial favor. 
| cepts, he is not honest; he is giving you of his master’s 
‘| goods at. no expense to himself and reaping the benefit. 
| How is that ? 





| ought to be artist enough to do it for nothing for Art’s 


sake!” 

Then why don’t you sing for Art, play for Art, for 
nothing, for Art’s sake? 

Never approach a representative of a journal with kind- 
If that person ac- 


If not an honest man to his master he certainly will not 


| be to you ; he will betray you, of course, to the next higher 


bidder ; not.to speak of the biased expression, which carries 


‘|no weight whatever to thinking minds and carries you 


down with itself. 
Approach the business department directly with direct 
business principles, honest, frank, aboveboard, with a 


‘| sense of justice in your heart, and some little evidence of 
Tecognition, according to your possibility, in your hand 


Chances are that for your 1 fr. or $1 you will receive your 


twenty, fifty, one hundred fold of service in return without) 


interest, demand or obligation. It is the manner of big 


concerns, 

Heavens and earth! could you people but know the 
openhandedness, the generosity, the prodigality of gen- 
erosity indeed, that has been practiced by this Musica. 
Courier, for instance, toward musicians, home and for- 
eign, here in Paris during my two years’ observation of its 
workings over here, how your narrow and suspicious eyes 
would open with astonishment! How long it would take 
to make your minds take in and believe the facts in the 
case ! 

And w'.en discussing the subject sometimes I see the 
little overt sneer, hear the little pin-headed reasonings 
and discoyer the hard, false, small conceptions and cyni- 
cism,; as to ‘‘ all for the dollar,” “ réclame,” &c., you can 
image the knife in the heart and the hot tears in the eyes 
at the injussice of the thing ; when I see daily practiced 
inside this business-like journal more whole-souled art 
donation and more sacrifice for the abstract idea of art 
progress than I have ever found in the artistic world out-; 
side of it. 

Paris, 


A valuable and interesting matinée musicale was given 
this week at the home of the Prince and Princesse de 
Polignac, Rue Cortambert. The first part consisted of com- 
positions by the prince, of which the most impressive were 
Lamente, Robin m'aime for orchestra, an andante for 
violin, air from La Reine Claribel and a charming 
tarentelle. 

Of the second part were fragments from Gluck’s Armide, 
Dialogo per la Pasqua, Shylock by Fauré and the taren- 
telle. The interpreters were artists of the first class, and 
frequent rehearsals made the interpretation worth listen- 
ing to. ; 

One good thing about the music given in this home—it is 
not done for society show, but from pure music love, based 
on real study and research. The concert was held in the 
ideal music salle attached to the house, and among those 
present were Duchess de Manchester, Duchess de Dou- 
deauville, Duchess de Maillé, Duchess Decazes, Duchess 
de Luynes, Countess de Kersiant, Countess d’Haussonville, 
Marquise de Gafiay, Marquise de Castellane, Marquise de 
Quelen, Princess de Wagram and others. 

The next treat promised is the Saint-Saéns Festival, to 
be given in the Salle Pleyel in June. The first musician of 
France is to be present and play some of his own composi- 
tions. He will give a concert in Milan en route from Egypt. 
In view of the extreme shyness of this composer these ap- 
pearances must be looked upon in the light of life events. 

Meantime exceptional enthusiasm was stirred this week 
inthe Salle Pleyel by the Ysaye Pugno playing of his 
sonata in D minor, which was the second number of that 
memorable concert. The allegro molto finale was like a 
whirlwind worked up by these two virile executants, who 
were at their best in the composition. 

An interesting episode of the Ysaye-Sarasate. concerts 
this week was the playing by each of the Kreutzer Sonata. 
A superb opportunity was given of seeing what tempera- 
ment has to do with interpretation. 

A unique series of concertsis that of the Society of 
Ancient Instruments headed; by the impeccable artist 
Diemer, and given in the Salle Erard. Instruments and 
compositions from 1550 to 1730 were brought into evidence 
in the first two, and for the third will be an unpublished 
opera by Rameau, entitled Boréades, which in fact was in 
rehearsal atthe Opéra at the time of the death of the 
French composer. A lecture by Armand Silvestre will pre- 
cede the performance. The deepest interest is evinced in 
the concerts by the French, and the hall is crowded each 
time. Marcella Pregi sang to much enthusiasm in the 
second concert. 

The ancient vielle attracts much attention, a queer look- 
ing instrument shaped like a mandolin, with concertina 
keys and a little crank like that of a coffee mill to furnish 
“respiration.” The playing of the clavecin by M. Diemer, 
is, however, the clou to the interest ; not only is his execu- 
tion marvelous, but his selections are singularly attractive. 

A young French pianist, Mme. Preinsler da Silva, is at- 
tracting much attention here by including the clavecin as a 





concert instrument,and not only being the first French- 
woman to do so, but playing it remarkably well. This 
young woman, who is a first prize pianist of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, is coming to the front in the esteem of her com- 
patriots. 

Not only because that after a wealthy and happy mar- 
riage she kept up the serious ‘study of her art, but that 
wien reverses came she heroically united with her husband 
to win back independence, and is now bending all her 
efforts to that end ; a task all the more praiseworthy in a 
country where it is not common as in America, and in that 
she is but twenty-two years of age and exceptionally beauti- 
ful. 
She is prepared for a tournée as concert pianist, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that a happy engagement will open 
to her for London and later for America. At her last con- 
cert here three selections were recalled, and the best 
musicians were in her audience ; among them M. and Mme. 
Gustav Lyon, of Pleyel, Wolff & Co., and Mme. Lyon mére, 
herself an able and critical musician. 

*#e 


Massenet s Hérodiade is to go into Opéra repertory. It 
was last played in 1883 in Italian. Messidor is promised 
for February from the Zola-Bruneau pens. Melba is busy 
rehearsing Opie/éa. She has gone to the country to day, 
however, for a rest, on the advice of her physician. Nevada 
is giving a big reception. Frances Saville is rehearsing 
Traviata over at the Opéra Comique. Nikita is at a con- 
cert up atthe Trocadéro with pretty Beatrice Davidson, 
both in all that the laws allow of swell hats, capes, sleeves, 
&c. (a pretty picture the two, one dark as night, the other 
blonde as the morning), and Calvé is dining with Mme. 
Laborde, her beloved friend and teacher, at Versailles. 

- The latter’s name, by the way, is Laborde, not Delaborde, 

as sometimés stated. Delaborde is the name of a dis- 
tinguished professor of piano at the Conservatoire, who, 
by the way, is said to contemplate démission. 

Victor Maurel is to give two concerts of chansons 
d'amour in the Salle Bodiniére next week, and so his admir- 
ers are all a flutter. It will be in a sense a ‘* welcome 


'| back ” as well. 


There was splendid music at the synagogue on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Mile. Jeannede Rothschild. It was 
under the direction of M. Franck. A tenor and baritone 
from the Opéra sang among other things the duet Lei!- 
Elim, Hodon. The service was impressively chanted by 
M. Adolphe Beer, the cantor. 

The violinist Ladislas Gorski gave a grand concert in the 
Salle Erard this week. An andante and gavot by Bach 
and Paganini variations transcribed by himself were spe- 
cially applauded. Schiitt and César Franck were also on 
the program. 

To enthuse his opera pupils with the sense of the words 
M. Giraudet recites them sometimes before the class. Past 
master of the true Delsarte art of interpretation, M. Giraudet 
never fails of the effect. His remarkable voice and person 
add to the effect, and for one I would much, prefer to hear 
the sentiment thus than sung as by average means. Gi- 
raudet is the professor who prepares the singing classes of 
the Conservatoire for the Opéra in Paris. At a recent con- 
cert he sang with immense success in connection with many 
artists now known to us—M. and Mme. Ciampi Delsart, Vin- 
cent, Thomé, René, MM. Bolska, Déchamps-Jehin, &c. 

Itis to be recorded with pleasure that the School of 
Arpeggios, by M. Henri Falcke, the Paris pianist, has 
already entered its second edition. It has beez sent by 
the hundred into the provinces, and papers everywhere 
speak highly of its aid to piano execution. 

Mr. Eddy’s organ concert at the Trocadéro_ passed off 
successfully. There was a splendid house, and the organ- 
ist’s work was warmly received, particularly the Fifth So- 
nata, by M, Guilmant, dedicated to Mr. Eddy. 

Miss Rose Ettinger sang beautifully, and the papers are 
unanimous in praise of the youth, freshness and flexibility 
of her voice and her exceptional présence d’esprit under 
the circumstances. Mr. George Holmes showed himself 
an artist, not an amateur, and succeeded in making a good 
impression, despite the unattractiveness of what he sang. 

M. Guilmant had the great kindness to play all the ac- 
companiments and to testify by hearty applause and hand 
shakes his appreciation for his American confrére. 

The seventh year of the Ciampi School of Singing was 
celebrated this week by a grand soirée musicale at the 
Salle de la Société de Geographie. Pupils of the school 
and the Société chorale formed of the pupils gave an 
elaborate program. It was a full dress and very chic affair, 
becoming the occasion and the stately Boulevard St. Ger- 
main where it was held, 

Mrs. Torriani-Hutchinson, of New York, who has been 
studying some time with Mme. Marchesi, left for home on 
Saturday. 

Mr. Felix Fox, of Boston, a pianist who graduated re- 
cently from the Leipsic Conservatory, isin Paris.. It will 
be remembered that for his graduation composition Mr. 
Fox chose a Widor concerto, and that he played it with 
success, and was the subject of comment in consequence. 
In speaking of it one paper, I believe, spoke of Dresden as 
the place of graduation, It was Leipsic, Among other 
visits to musicians here Mr. Fox paid one to his patron 
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saint, Widor, and was charmingly received. Baermann 
was his teacher in Boston. 

Mr. Arthur Reginald Little is another pianist of Ameri- 
can-German training who, ready for professional work, is 
visiting Paris. Pupil of Leschetizky, he believes implicitly 
in his teacher. He is accompanied by his aunt, Mrs. 
Taintor. 

Two free organ recitals at the Church of the Incarnation 
in New York show loyalty to the French school, of which 
Mrs. Charlotte Welles Saenger, the efficient organist, is a 
disciple. 

Widor's fifth and sixth symrphonies, Guilmant’s Marche 
funebre, Scherzo symphonique, trio, Priére in F, two ro- 
mances and a violin solo were on a program of a concert 
recently given at that church. Mrs. Saenger was a pupil 
of Widor in Paris, and 1s an indefatigable student of the 
works of French masters. 

On the occasion of the ‘‘ centenaire” of Widor’s Korri- 
gane at the Opéra here he and Frangois Coppée., the author 
of the libretto, gave a charming dinner to the artists who 
had been the principal interpreters of the work. Seven- 
teen persons were invited to the interesting feast. 

Verdi, Handel, Massenet, Rossini, Tschaikowsky and 
Thomas were on a pupils’ program of a concert given yes- 
terday afternoon by Mme. Torrigi-Heiroth, the professor 
of singing, whose card you find on page 3 of this paper. 
This teacher is rejoicing in the success of Mile. Bianca 
Cimin, one of her star pupils, who at nineteen years of age 
only has made a brilliant début in Italy. Another of her 
pupils, Miss Kellogg, an American, has been well received 
in Milan and her début is expected in a day or two in the 
Carcano Theatre. Mme. Heiroth has much musical in- 
fluence in Italy. 

M. Lucien Bourgeois, organist of the Church Notre Dame 
de Lorette, held a pupils’ audition musicale also this week, 
in which some twenty pupils and prominent artists of the 
city took part. Being a savant musician as well as pianist 
and organist, the audition was excellent beyond the or- 
dinary, and listened to by a large ‘‘ assistance.” M. Bour- 
geois was intimate friend of the lamented Léon Richault. 

** # 

The man who tried to hang himself for a living at a café 
garden here, when asked what was the worst sensation of 
the terrikie experience of thirteen days, replied without 
hesitation, ‘‘ The sound of the music that was kept up in 


the garden.” 
ene 


In speaking about the expense of getting about in Paris 
last week I neglected an important “if.” 

If there were no days to get about in, one mig/? arrange 
a 1,000 francs bank account for concert going in the even- 
ing. But it must be remembered that one has been all day 
subject to the annoyance, irritation, fatigue and preven- 
tion described, and also has been obliged to employ some 
five or six times each day a carriage, to supplement the in- 
efficiencies of city travel, in order to accomplish at least 
one-half of a day's planning. That footed up on the basis 
suggested last week leaves, you will see, little margin for 
encouragement in soirée going. 

Fanniz Epcar THomas. 








Vocal Teachers—Paris. 


MADAME BERTRAMI. 


ADAME BERTRAMI evidences progress and 
modernism (among many other things) by marked 
interest in the discussions of the Vocal Science Club.of 


New York as recorded in the pages of Tue Musicar 


Courier. 

It is a sure sign of decay when a professor wraps herself 
up in the cloak of her routine life and examines nothing of 
the movements of thought taking place about her. 

Madame Bertrami is not of that sort. Established in 
Paris scarcely three years, she has already made a name, 
a standing and a clientélle that speak volumes for both 
merit and enterprise. Her pupils in speaking of her say 
that she might well be not only member but president of 
any vocal science club anywhere. Voice making—build- 
ing, guiding, repairing or restoring—is her pride, specialty 
and passion. 

She believes that no voice can be harmed irretrievably ; 
it is only misplaced, and by proper treatment can be made 
again as the Lord made it at first. The basis of this treat- 
ment she holds to be knowledge of the portion of the 
human body which produces the voice. This special 
science she followed in Milan for over ten years. 

Voice, sound, tone, she says is made outside of the body, 
not in it; as the report of a cannon is not produced in a 
cannon but by the propulsion of a mass of air through out- 
side air by certain means. Voice is nothing but air passed 
through vocal cords in such a way as to produce tone out- 
side of the mouth. 

It would be useless, however, to give a person unaccus- 
tomed to firing a gun and shot in the hope of his hitting a 
target—he must be shown howto manipulate. So with a 
pupil. And the one objective point that may be offered to 
his imagination without fear of harming it is the palate. 

Pose of voice depends on the formation of the palate, 





and the idea of applying the breath forward on the palate 
is but a means for getting the pupil to propel the breath 
outside of the mouth, where the sound really is produced. 

Never should attention be centred on the throat. This 
portion, being the most delicate collection of a mass of deli- 
cate bloodvessels, may by centred or strenuous attention be 
torn as a fine piece of tissue by stretching. This is the 
cause of malady, soreness and derangement of the throat, 
which are wholly unnecessary nine times in ten. 

Pose of the voice does not mean quality or timbre. This 
is the result of the size or humidity of the vocal cords. 
Humid cords produce a sympathetic quality, large cords a 
‘big voice,” &c. This quality may be modified, but can 
be neither created nor wholly altered. A yellow diamond 
can never be made white, but may be made more or less 
clear by setting. 

There should be no such thing ever spoken of as ‘‘ reg- 
isters.” There are no three registers or “ placements.” 
There is one voice, one organ, the production of_two cords 
united in action, as the vision of both eyes is united to see 
an object. 

Respiration, according to Bertrami, should all come from 
the lungs. They were created for this as the feet for walk- 
ing and hands for handling. But when the Lord told people 
to breathe he should have added “‘ always through the nose.” 

This teacher believes that not only could most malady be 
cured, but that most maladies could be averted by drawing 
all air into the lungs by means of the nose or chimney for 
the passage of outside air. Air is thus purified, warmed or 
modified, and mischievous microbes are denied entrance. 
Animals and babies always breathe with the mouth shut. 
One who sleeps with open mouth finds the throat parched 
and dry, sure indication of the damage being done. The 
use of the handkerchief is the result of an infirmity, and 
would never be necessary if respiration were properly done. 
Respiration in singing should be thought of as a forge bel- 
lows, the motor of propulsion into outer air of the air in 
the lungs producing sound outside. 

The harm that is done to many voices by over-training 
may be compared to the cramping of a foot in a too narrow 
shoe impeding circulation, free stepping, &c. Correct treat- 
ment may release the tension and reproduce ease, large- 
ness, flexibility and natural beauty. 

When all is said and done the soul to sing is born. The 
voice may be arranged, trained, cured; although tempera- 
ment may be imitated and simulated it cannot be created 
either by its owner or a teacher. To a conscientious teacher 
the subtleties of voice production and the delicacy of the 
task of guiding and not destroying or harming the God 
given gift are extremely trying, and are the most wearing 
parts of their profession. 

Although master of the art of voice placement Madame 
Bertrami does not confine herself to it, but teaches all de- 
partments of the art. She is indeed about to change her 
place of abode in order to have a theatre in which to drill 
her pupils in stage work. 

Born in Marseilles, Madame Bertrami is of Italian de- 
scent, her mother, a singer, being Italian, her father French. 
Her grandfather was likewise musical and French, her 
grandmother Italian. Her own marriage with a French- 
man, an artist of great talent, was an exceptionally happy 
one. Ten years were spent in the Paris Conservatoire and 
a début in Bordeaux preceded an Italian career. 

Among interesting and promising pupils may be named 
Miss Prentice, of Buffalo; Miss Rosa Busey, of Baltimore ; 
Miss Grace Ewart, of New York ; Miss Banning, of Chi- 
cago; Miss Graham, of California ; Miss Lonvey, of Chi- 
cago; Miss Marie Clausen, Miss Cramer, Mrs. Karst, now 
in London, Miss Dubuchy, of California. 

A remarkably brilliant star now ready for engagement is 
the Countess Balska, a Polonaise, a very pretty woman 
with finely trained voice of power and compass. Mlle. 
Beatrice Ferrari, daughter of the distinguished composer; 
Mile. Wanda, also Polonaise; Mlle. Hedy, Russian, and 
Mile. Galzin, also Russian, are singers of promise more or 
less pronounced. 

Mme. Bertrami's card may be found on page 3 of this 
paper; her address, 14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, adjoining 
Pare Monceau. 





Music in Frankfurt. 
FRANK FURT-AM-MAIN, May 18, . 
EPPSTEINER STR. 
HE Kaiser and the Kaiserin arrived early Sun- 
day morning and all of Frankfurt, together with the 
population of several other cities, met them and tried (if 
they did not altogether succeed) to make their life worth 
the living, for that day at least. 

The unveiling of the equestrian statue of Wilhelm I. was 
an imposing affair, but the Kaiser's personal reviewing of 
the troops was a far more enjoyable one to the people. 

The Kaiser and Kaiserin established themselves more 
firmly than ever in every Frankfurt heart. In the evening 
royalty and riches filled the Opera House and listened to 
(but did not applaud, since the Kaiser did not) a gala pro- 
gram, gloriously given by speakers, soloists and orchestra. 
The Kaiser and Kaiserin are reported to have said many 
complimentary things about the entertainment and the en- 
tertainers, particularly Herr Intendant Claar and Herr Fr, 


f Rottenberg, and so the great Fest-Vorstellung program was 


closed with ‘‘ Hochs!” and ‘“‘ Hurrahs ! "—it being a success 
from alpha to omega. Here is the program : 


Living pictures (subjects from German history). 
Kriegsmarch from Athalia. 
+ eeeeee. Wilh, Jordain 


Meera teases 37° SORE H EER R REET EET Bee Ete ee 
Kaisermarsch . " Wagner 


OUse tite: Meniieed wore on. the stage inthe. act xiven 
from Die Meistersinger. Herr Bandrowsky sang the Prize 
song magnificently and the orchestra outdid itself in 
sited eed. All costumes and scenery were, of course, 
new and spotless, and since the vast audience was quite as 
interesting in the matter of dress the affair was one of 





dazzling brilliancy. _ 

Frankfurt should be happy; it had alive Hohenzollern 
in typical Hohenzollern weather, viz., the finest. Bands 
played, people shouted and royalty bowed acknowledg- 
ments on every hand ; what more can be asked for one day? 

Such a stupendous outlay of the offerings of loyalty of 
every phase and form as Frankfurt subjects gave their 
Kaiser cannot easily be imagined. 

Some days ago I met Mr. Frederick Fairbanks and heard 
him play a number of Chopin's compositions, together with 
some good things of his own, He should be given a hear- 
ing here at the Museum or Opera House concerts, as he 
is *‘ a born artist,” and invests his playing with heart qual- 
ities that make him a success always in public perform- 
ances. I trust soon to hear of his early return to us for a 
concert of some sort. 

The Priifungs concerts tor the closing cf the school year 
are being given almost every other day at Hoch’s Conserva- 
torium. ‘These concerts bring forth the best talent of the 
conservatory, and I will mention those of exceptional worth 
in their different lines who have already appeared. Of 
men pianists Herr Christian Eckels certainly takes first 
rank. His playing of the Saint-Saéns A moll concerto was 
masterly. This player possesses style, fluency and force ; 
his touch is highly musical afid varied and his executive 
ability great. 

Herr Walter Wohllebe, a pupil of Herr Trautmann, has 
also a future that is perhaps a bit more than the ordinary 
“promising future.” This young man played Weber's 
Concertstiick in a very praiseworthy manner indeed ; to be 
sure, with some needless pounding in heavy parts, but 
with this tendency overcome his work will be truly 
artistic. 

Of the lady pianists Frl. Hodapp, who, with Herr Eckels, 
isa Kwast pupil, and Miss Fosie Hartmann (a pupil of 
Herr Emgesser) are the best that I ever heard. 

Fri. Hodapp played the Erlking anda Henselt étude 
with wonderful skill, force and thought, while Beethoven's 
Appassionata, op. 57, was given a superb performance by 
Miss Hartmann. This player will make more out of the 
slow movement of the sonate with further study ; never- 
theless her interpretation of this classic entitles her to one 
of the first places held by pian sts in the conservatory. 

As to violinists, Therese Tersel and Mathew Gébel, both 
pupils of Herr Prof. Heermann, have perhaps made the 
most lasting impression of any violin students who have 
yet appeared. 

Johannes Hegar is by far the best ‘cellist of the conserv- 
atory class. He ought to be musicianly since he has 
Brahms for a godfather. The young twelve year old 
prodigy and protégé of Professor Becker, Arnold Féldesy, 
is also a ‘cellist of merit, despite the fact that he has to be 
looked upon as a prodigy. 

The best class of graduating vocalists is at the Raff Con- 
servatory; Hoch has the better instrumentalists. A 
Lieder-Abend of Hans Pfitzner’s songs will be given Friday 
evening in the Kleine Saalbau. 

Herr Sistermann will assist several other well-known 
singers in the presentation of this brilliant young com- 
poser’s songs. Norman O'Neil, of London, whose songs 
interested me so much some time ago, has composed a 
sonate for piano and ‘cello which will be given at next 
Wednesday's Priifung concert. 

Mr. Carlo Fischer, a young American, studying under 
Professor Cossmann, undertakes the ’cello part, while the 
composer presides at the piano. 

Heinrich Kiefer, the ’cellist, has been called to London. 
I hope to hear of his playing there, which I know will be 
attended by genuine success. 

Hans Richter directs at the Royal Opera to-night in 
Wiesbaden, on which occasion the Kaiser will be present. 
Die Gétterdimmerung was given again last night. The 
attendance was distressingly poor and the opera seemed to 
move along at largo tempo. Bandrowsky as Siegfried 
sang in a half-hearted way and the orchestra certainly 
did not play up to its usual standard. Henry Eames. 





They Left Yesterday.— On the steamship Spree for 
Southampton and Bremen. which left yesterday, were 
Franz Kneisel and the other members of the Kneisel 
Quartet, and also Miss Marie Geselschap, the pianist, who 
will return early in the fall for an extended concert tour 





through the country. 























GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Berwin, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, May 12, 1896. 


THE JUBILER CELEBRATION OF THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


NDER the above agglomeration and conglom- 
eration of genitives the Royal Academy gave a three 
days’ music festival last week under the baton of Prof, Dr. 
Joachim, Kapel/meister der Kiniglichen Akademie der 
Kinste, as the programs designate the great violinist. Of 
the ceremony and speech by the Emperor at the Royal 
Museum of Arts and of the opening of the picture exhibi- 
tion by His Majesty, I made mention in my last week’s 
budget. Where there was so much done for the eye and 
for show in a festivity in which the “fine” arts played so 
prominent a part it was no more than right and what was 
to have been expected, viz , that the tone art should like- 
wise be represented in a manner worthy of the occasion. 
How far this was realized in the three days’ music fes- 
tival Iam about to report. and I can draw the facz¢ in the 
following short summary sentence: The scheme was a 
comprehensive one, but its execution left much to be -de- 
sired, 

The programs for this festival were made up exclusively 
of the works of such dead: and living composers who were 
active as honorary members of the Royal Academy of 
Arts. This is as it should be, The most variegated, al- 
though not the most important, program was that of the 
first night’s concert, which comprised choral excerpts, 
chamber music and yocal soli. It took,place at the Sing- 
academie on Thursday night of last week (a week ago to- 
day), and was the only one of the three concerts which was 
well attended. This lack of greater interest on the part 
of the general public is probably due to the high prices of 
admission, the charges for the concert at the Singacademie 
being 8 marks, while for the two concerts at the Philhar- 
monie the price for seats was 10 marks, which is consid- 
ered exorbitant in Germany, especially if, as was the case 
in this instance, no extraordinary attractions in the way of 
world renowned soloists are offered. 

As for the concert at the Singacademie, it opened with 
the Sanctus and Agnus Dei from Grell’s a capella sixteen 
part vocal mass. Grell was at one time director of the 
Singacademie. His work has been sung in New York by 
the Oratorio Society under Walter Damrosch’s direction, 
I distinctly remember that it then failed to create a deep 
impression or to awaken a laating interest. Neither was 
this the case last Tuesday night with the lengthy excerpts. 
Of course the music contains some good part writing, but 
on the whole, despite the employment of eight part writ- 
ing for soloists in order to get in a dynamic contrast with 
the choral portions, the mass sounded monotonous. There 
js always the same color about it without any background, 
and as this could produce an effect only if the performance 
were shaded with the minutest nicety and attention to 
dynamic variety, the Singacademie chorus reproduction, 
under Prof. Martin Blumner’s vigorous but by no means 
refined conductorship and manner of reading became, after 
the first few minutes, absolutely wearisome. ‘This sort of 
writing might have been made interesting to at least a 
musician if Grell had possessed the contrapuntal art of a 
Bach, but as it is he moves in conventional part writing, 
and as he is conscious of the difficulty in holding to the 
pitch in a capella singing of choral masses, he hardly ven- 
tures to modulate outside of the most closely related tonali- 
ties. Thus this mass, as I said before, sounds monotonous. 

Far better did the Singacademie chorus succeed with a 
short but vigorous and well written offertory by Haupt- 
mann, also for a cape//a chorus, which they sang very 
well, and for which they were loudly applauded. 

Messchaert, the Amsterdam baritone, sang three Loewe 
ballads in unexceptional style. He is, as I have often said 
before, a masterly declaimer in singing and possesses the 
act of dramatically coloring his voeal utterances. His 
voice is but slight in quantity, while its quality is very 
pleasing. He sang the Glocken zu Speyer and Die naecht- 
liche Heerschau impressively, and in the well-known Hoch- 
zeitslied, with Goethe’s humorous text, he displayed such 
agility, together with clearness of pronunciation, that he 
delighted the audience. Wilhelm Berger played the diffi- 
cult accompaniments with taste and skill, and it was just of 
Messchaert therefore, as well as nice, that he brought the 
accompanist with him upon the podium when he was re- 
called by the public. 
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Much less successful was the second vocal soloist, Frau 
Prof. Schultzen Von Asten. She has thereputation of being 
a good teacher, and I believe she is. My belief is founded 
not only upon the results of her teaching as demonstrated 


of her own delivery of Lieder. Her voice, however, is no 
longer fresh or yielding, or pleasing, and for her own and 
her reputation’s sake Frau Prof. Schultzen Von Asten 
should refrain from further appearing in public. This 
feeling was intensified through her selections, which were 
Marschner’s soulful Trennung and three of Wilhelm Tau- 
bert’s charming Kinderlieder, which demand above every- 
thing a certain naiveté, grace and freshness—in one word, 
youth—in grder to help them to the effect desired by the 
composer. 

Cherubini was one of the greatest of the honorary or 
corresponding members of the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Arts, and thus it was no more than befitting that one of 
his works should grace the program of the festival com- 
memoration. The selection of the D minor string quartet, 
however, was not one of the most felicitous ones, for in 
many respects it is one of the master’s more inferior cham- 
ber music works. Above all, the thoughts are so incoherent, 
so jumbled together and with so many little phrases in 
patches, that the numerous pauses remind one of the holes 
in a Swiss cheese. If only the contents were, as itis said 
to be the case with Schweizer kaese, improved by the 
many holes! Still withal, the scherzo is a most delightful 
movement, especially beautiful being the trio in D major, 
Lat the end of which (a pause again occurring) the public, 
ignorant of the fact that form demands a repetition of the 
first part, began to applaud vigorously, and thus seriously 
interrupted the performance. The Joachim Quartet did 
wonders with this scherzo, but on the whole the perform- 
ance of this Cherubini quartet was by no means a festive 
or extraordinarily good one, as Joachim did not seem in 
the best of physical trim. 

He, however, recovered himself completely in the last 
work of the evening, Spohr’s wonderful double quartet in 
E minor, op. 87, which the Joachim and the Halir quartets 
performed in conjunction and with flawless ensemble. 
The work itself 1 had never heard before and I was as- 
tonished and pleased with its freshness. Many of Spohr’s 
works, especially his operas, seem a bit antiquated nowa- 
days, but this double string quartet sounds fresh and inter- 
esting from beginning to end. 

The effect produced by the eight string instruments is 
frequently quite orchestral, and, although the work is not 
exactly contrapuntally intricate, the musician’s mind is 
kept on the alert by listening to the wonderful manner in 
which each string quartet is separately treated as such, 
and how still both quartets form a perfect union and ex- 
quisite ensemble. Joachim was, as I said before, at his 
height in this work, his tone being good and strong, not 
rasping, as it had been frequently before, and he seemed 
to enjoy playing this composition. The two excellent 
organizations, the Joachim and Halir quartets, who usually 
appear in friendly rivalry, were united in this double quar- 
tet, of which they gave one of the most remarkable and 
smooth ensemble performances, which fact is all the more 
noteworthy as each quartet seemed to play utterly inde- 
pendent of the other, and each with its own individual 
characteristics, which I have so frequently enumerated 


heretofore. eee 


The second night of the festival, Thursday, was given 
up entirely to the performance of one single work, Max 
Bruch’s Moses, which biblical oratorio and latest composi- 
tion of this living member of the Royal Academy of Arts 
was, on this occasion, performed for the first time in Ber- 
lin, It was too bad that a more important work or per- 
haps several works of greater import were not selected for 
performance on so august an occasion and with such ex- 
traordinarily large means, viz., a chorus of about 600 and an 
orchestra of more than a hundred members. Moses, how- 
ever, was chosen for several reasons which need no public 
explanation, nor is an excuse called for, if the composer’s 
influence as teacher of the Meisterschule of the Academy 
of Arts is taken into consideration, and if it be further re- 
membered that the words of the book were written by the 
lately defunct Ludwig Spitta, the renowned Bach biog- 
rapher and for many years lecturer on musical history at 
the Royal High School for Music, for which institute, as 
well as of the Royal Academy of Arts, Joseph Joachim is 
the musical director. : 

Spitta's text is really good and treats of four historical 
episodes in the life of Moses, which are placed side by side 
independently of each other, viz., Moses on Mount Sinai, 
The Golden Calf, The Return of the Explorers from 
Canaan, and The Land of Promise. The words are fre- 
quently the identical ones from the Scriptures, and where 
Spitta falls into poetry of his own it is quite good, descrip- 
tive, and lends itself to musical setting. 

I am very sorry to have to state that despite these great 
advantages and the dramatic situations graphically de- 
scribed in the text, Bruch’s Moses cannot be considered a 
great work, and I am very much afraid that he never will 
again produce a great work. Like Gounod with his Faust 
Max Bruch will in the hereafter be considered a composer 





in some of her pupils, but also upon the efficacious manner |. 
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with one work, that being his G minor violin concerto. 
There are great beauties also in the first part of his Giocke, 
which I estimate as his best choral work. Many fire pages 
there are in Odysseus, and not a few also in Achilleus, but 
great works throughout they are not. As te Moses, itis a 
genuine Bruch work also, but one of the composer’s most 
important efforts. Unlike Pharaoh's daughter, who, as she 
said, “‘ found Moses,” Bruch’s Moses is not a frouvart/e, 
but a piece of hard labor. It smells more of the midnight 
oil than all other works of BruchI know. It is true there 
is the big, powerful, massive and unexceptional four part 
choral writing, but there is no movement in the voices ; it 
is all solid, and heavy as dough. So is the orchestration 
sonorous and at moments obstreperous, and yet not good 
or thoroughly pleasing, because it is lacking in variety, in 
light and shade. and in fact in lighter colors. What makes 
the work, however, duller than everything else, even than 
the lack 6f color and counterpoint, is the lack of variety in 
rhythm, and this fault is one of the most pronounced also 
in Bruch’s earlier and more inspired works. Also, while in 
some of his previous compositions Bruch succeeded in giv- 
ing musical characterization to his various personages any 
such effort is either not attempted or surely not realized in 
Moses. It is a work which I would faintly praise, and at 
the same moment condemn with the one adjective, 
academic. 

Siegfried Ochs’ Philharmonic Chorus in conjunction with 
the chorus of the Hochschule and Prof. Felix Sehmidt’s 
Male Teachers’ Vocal Society, together the imposing mass 
of 600 voices, had been trained to sing the choral portions 
of Moses. An orchestra of about 120 performers, consist- 
ing of the orchestral classes of the Hochschule, the staff of 
teachers and many former pupils of the Hochschule, with 
Professor Halir as concertmaster and Hausmann and 
Dechert at the first ’cello desk, had been thoroughly re- 
hearsed for the occasion, and yet this extraordinary body of 
tone producers, to which must also be added the voluminous 
pipe organ of the Philharmonie, did not succeed in rousing 
the not over large audience into any demonstrations of 
spontaneous enthusiasm. Only once, after the third part, 
which is also the best portion of the work, was the applause 
sufficiently strong and lasting to allow the composer to 
make his bow of acknowledgment to the public. 

Part of this lack of success I am bound to state, however, 
is due to the fact that even the Philharmonie, vast concert 
hall that it is, is not large enough for such sonorous tone 
waves. The podium had been built oift into the middle of 
the hall and consequently the back half of the building was 
used as an auditorium. Furthermore, Professor Joachim, 
eminent violinist and great artist though he be, is by no 
means an ideal conductor ; he even lacks the technic be- 
gotten by routine or innate in a conductor to the manner 
born, which Joachim evidently is not. Lastly, Bruch had 
bad luck with his principal soloist; Messchaert, who was to 
have taken the part of Moses, suddenly became so hoarse 
that he was absolutely unable to sing. Neither Karl Mayer, 
from Schwerin, nor Perron, from Dresden (who had sung 
the part in the few performances outside of Berlin which 
have so far been given of Moses), could be secured by tele- 
graph or telephone, and thus, to save the performance, a 
substitute for Messchaert was found in the very last hour 
and in the person of chamber singer Eduard Fessler, 
of Berlin. As he sang the difficult part without a single 
rehearsal it would be manifestly unfair to criticise him. 
Dierich, the tenor, sang the part of Aaron with quite un- 
wonted spirit and vigor, while Frau Herzog, the only other 
soloist, gave the part of t#e Angel of the Lord with her 
heavenly soprano voice. 

Among the audience I noticed Prof. Dr. Franz Wiillner, 
of Cologne; Jaques Rendsburg, of Bonn, and Court Con- 
ductor Klughardt, of Dessau. 

#2 % 

Friday night, the third and last evening of the festival, 
brought the most important, but also the worst performed, 
program of the entire celebratien. Preference was given 
at this concert to the orchestra, it being placed in front of 
the large chorus, but its defects and heterogeneous com- 
position, as well as Professor joachim’s want of control 
over his forces, were through this circumstance made all 
the more apparent. 

The first number of the program was Wagner’s Faust over- 
ture. Imagine, if you can, Joachim, this arch anti-Wagnerite, 
conducting a work by Wagner, and above all other things 
that deep, gloomy, passionately pathetic Faust overture ! 
Still Wagner had once upon a time been nominated hcnor- 
ary member of the Royal Academy of Arts, and as it 
cannot be gainsaid that he also succeeded in making some- 
thing of a reputation for himself as a composer the festival 
scheme would hardly have been complete without his name 
on one of the programs. The circumstances and tlic per- 
formance itself remind me somewhat of a similar occur- 
rence in Cologne in the early '70’s. Hiller was then at the 
helm of affairs musical and the conductor of the old re- 
nowned Giirzenich concerts in the Rhenish cathedral city. 
If there ever was an anti-Wagnerite dyed in the wool it 
was the late Ferdinand von Hiller, and, let me hasten to 
add, he had also some reasons for it. I don’t want to say, 
as some may maintain, that it was entirely a matter of 
taste and artistic conviction with Hiller, for he was too fine 
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“a musician himself not to understand the value of Wagner's 
But Wagner had attacked Hiller personally most 
savagely, and the older and less successful man felt the 
stings most keenly, No wonder, therefore, that none of 
Wagner’s works ever appeared on a Giirzenich program. 
But this state of things could not last forever, for Wag- 
ner’s genius was fast conquering the world, and Cologne 
musically has a place in this world. Younger and more 
progressive elements were also creeping into the places in 
the orchestra, and even cf the concert committee, and thus 
it came to pass that Hiller one day received a letter from 
the latter important body, in which he was kindly and 
politely, but quite peremptorily, asked to pay slightly in- 
attention to the works of modern composers, be- 
sides those of Hiller, Reinecke, Gade, Brahms and Gerns- 
heim. Well, the answer was that the Meistersinger 
Vorspiel appeared on the next Giirzenich program. What 
now happened I can vouch for, for I was an ear witness. 
Hiller, who had the city orchestra at his command for re- 
hearsals as many as he wanted, held the usual number of 
two. In the first rehearsal the Meistersinger Vorspiel was 
not rehearsed atall. At the very close of the second rehearsal 
the parts of the work were auf gelegt and the Vorspiel was 
simply played through once without stopping or the slight- 
est repetitions or corrections of any sort. Hiller simply 
said in German *‘ That'll do,” and—it did. The Meister- 
singer Vorspiel was simply butchered at the concert, and 
the Cologne audience, as well as the committee, were told 
Now you see what sort of music this Richard Wagner 


music. 


creasec 


writes.” 

I don’t want to say, in fact I am far removed from be- 
lieving, that any such motives as those of Hiller domi- 
nated Joachim in the performance of Wagner's Faust over- 
ture. He has no reason to feel vindictive against the 
master, even if he still dislikes his music ; besides, Wagner 
is dead, and what is the use of kicking a dead lion? 
Joachim simply did the best he knew how, but that was 
not very good. Nay, it was bad. He has absolutely no 
conception of this work, and he has not, as I said before, 
the technic as a conductor to make such an orchestra carry 
out his musical conception and intentions, if he had any. 

Under the same disadvantages of a technically repro- 
ductive defectiveness suffered also the Brahms C minor, 
and most important because most Beethovenish, symphony. 
With it, however, Joachim was more in touch, for he is as 
much of a Brahmsianer as he is an anti-Wagnerite. The 
spirit therefore wis more willing even if the flesh was 
equally as weak as in the reproduction of the previous work. 
The scherzo, however, was satisfactorily performed, and 
after the Beethovenish coda of the last movement (the 
Ninth Symphony coda mit den Haaren herbeigezogen) the 
friends of the Philharmonie were kind enough to tender an 
ovation to Prof, Joachim. 

The choral forces had this time only half of the program, 
put they did not do any better, or rather a little worse, 
than on the preceding day. They sang a tedious sacred 
song (words by Novalis) by Friederich Kiel and they took 
their share in Mendelssohn's First Walpurgis Night which 
made a fitting close to the festival scheme, both Mendels- 
sohn and Kiel having been important active members of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. 


** # 


After the great success of the Waldmeister premiére, of 
which | sent you a report last week, a reception to Johann 
Strauss took place at the residence of Director Oscar 
Blumenthal, of the Lessing Theatre. A number of the 
friends and admirers of the master were invited ; among 
others Director L’Arronge, Herr Bock (the proprietor of 
the music publishing house of Bote & Bock), Director 
Ferenczy and wife, Frau Kapaeczy-Karczag and her hus- 
band, and several representatives of the press. At dinner 
Director Blumenthal in proposing the health of the hero of 
the evening, the perennially youthful Master Strauss, who 
was present with his young and attractive wife, made the 
following speech, which received enthusiastic indorsement : 

‘‘It is an agreeable task for me to greet the master who 
is with us to-day. We not only heartily honor him, but 
also feel personally indebted to him for the many hours of 
keen enjoyment and renewed energy which we have 
drawn from the inexhaustible riches of his musical good 
humor. 

‘* We live in a gray and hypercritical time, in which think- 
ers appear to exert their faculties to the utmost to put us 
out of humor, and in which poets, although they call them- 
selves photographers of the real, do not, like other pho- 
tographers, ask us to ‘look pleasant.’ We live ina time 
in which theatre goers require a drama to be an evening of 
moroseness, and in which a Katzenjammer arranged in 
paragraphs is the recognized philosophical system. 

‘In this melancholy era Johann Strauss has for fifty years 
worked as a missionary of gladness, and has presented us 
with a succession of tonal Viennese creations, imbued with 
Viennese freshness and good nature, of which each one 
could be greeted as the herald call of optimism. 

‘‘ This. modern * Rat Catcher of Hamelin’ has with his 
magic pipe drawn old and young to, follow him. and was 
not satisfied until he had laid his new melodies securely 
vpop our sips, taken permanent place in our memories for 





his fresh moods, and had subdued all of his hearers with 
the joyousness that pervades his nature. 

‘‘ For fifty years Johann Strauss has, although unseen, 
been present at almost every joyous function of the civilized 
world ; wherever parties of happy people have gathered 
for gay pleasure Johann Strauss’ spirit has pervaded. If 
we could estimate the amount of happiness and enjoyment 
contributed to the world by his creations Johann Strauss 
would be regarded as one of the greatest benefactors of 
the century. Is there anyone among us who would deny 
this statement? Yes, there is one, and it is the master him- 
self, who is not only one of the most gifted, but is also one 
of the most genuinely modest of artists. Eulogies of his 
works even now cause this master, so accustomed to laurels, 
embarrassment, and Johann Strauss is probably the only 
person in the world who wishes to hear nothing of Johann 
Strauss. 

‘‘ There is only one condition under which he would ap- 
plaud his own melodies, and that is when he finds them in 
other composer’s operas. How often he has been sur- 
prised by such occurrences! But composers excuse them- 
selves by saying that the Strauss melodies are too easily re- 
membered. This all-conquering power of his music 
justifies the saying that Johann Strauss belongs to no city 
or laad, although his art and nature are the growth of 
Vienna's soil. He is an honorary citizen of each large 
town, and he is not more at home on the blue Danube than 
on the not quite as blue Spree, where we to-day give him 
a heartfelt welcome.” 

Strauss remained in Berlin for the second and third per- 
formance of his Waldmeister, which were equally as success- 
ful as the premiére, about which I wrote at length in my 
last week’s budget. Now that he has seen his latest work 
safely floated in the capital of Germany, he has returned 
to his beloved Vienna He will not long remain idle there, 
however, for he intends to retire soon to his villa in Ischl, 
where he is to start immediately upon the composition 
of a new operetta. 

. * 2 & 

Miss Elsa Kutscherra, the blond.and blooming Wa/kdre, 
whom you may remember from the Damrosch opera season 
in New York of two seasons ago, and who last season 
made such a pronounced hit at the Lamoureux concerts, 
has been engaged for the Paris Grand Opera. She will 


make her début as Sieg/inde in French by the end of next 
month. For particulars please watch Miss Fannie Edgar 
Thomas’ columns. 


Anton Bruckner, the great Austrian composer, is fast 
failing in health. He is suffering from heart disease and 
his case is reported as being hopeless. 

2” 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra returned from its 
Scandinavian tournée, together with its impresario, Her- 
mann Wolff loaded with laurels and shekels. They gave in 
all five concerts and two public rehearsals in Copenhagen, 
five concerts in Christiania. three concerts and two mati- 
néesin Gothenburg and cne concert each at Malmo, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Greifswald and Anklam. 

On the 18th inst. the Philharmonic Orchestra will take 
part in the repetition of the performance of Berlioz’s 
Requiem at the Philharmonie, which repetition Siegfried 
Ochs has been induced to arrange with his Philharmonic 
Chorus by special request of-Her Majesty the Empress, 
who will be present on that day. A public rehearsal will 
be given on Sunday the 17th inst. at 12 noon. 

Before going to Scheveningen on their usual summer 
expedition the Philharmonic Orchestra will leave for Mos- 
cow on June 2 for the gala concert which the German Em- 
bassy will give to the Russian Emperor and his wife on 
the occasion of the coronation festivities. Hermann Wolff 
will accompany the orchestra also on this trip. Of the 
concert itself I spoke in a previous letter. It will be con- 
ducted by Hofkapellmeister Dr. Karl Muck, and the 
orchestral selections, as far as are already known, will consist 
of the Euryanthe overture, by Weber, for an opening, and 
Wagner's Ride of the Valkyries for a closing, number. 
There will be numerous vocal as well as instrumental solo- 
ists, some of whom will have selections which are to last 
no longer than five minutes. Of singers there will be 
Mrs. Herzog, Mrs. Goetze, Misses Hiedler and Dietrich, 
from Berlin ; Miss Wedekind. from Dresden ; Misses Minor 
and Wiborg, from Hanover and Stuttgart ; Misses Borchers 
and Ternina, from Munich. Of gentleman singers, Bulsz 
and Emil Goetze, from Berlin; Gerhauser, from Carlsruhe, 
and Reichmann from Vienna. Two pianists, Sauer and 
Stavenhagen ; Zajic, the violinist, and H. Gruenfeld, the 
‘cellist, will be heard. Of course not all of these can be 
heard as individual soloists, but most of them will par- 
ticipate in ensemble numbers. Director Barnay is further- 
more to produce some scenes from the German classics. It 
will be a long and quite interesting affair, which is gotten 
up regardless of expense. 


*? & 
At the Royal Opera House a private rehearsal of Mr, 
Waller's one act opera Fra Francesco was held last week 


in the presence of His Majesty imperor William II., who 
had given orders for the production of this work of our 
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young countryman. After the rehearsal the composer was 
not asked into the royal box of the Emperor, and the work 
has quietly disappeared from the announcements on the 
housebills or in the papers. These facts speak for them- 
selves. Some months ago I happened by chance to be an 
unseen, but a clearly hearing, listener when Mr. Waller 
was performing his opera for Mr. Henry Pierson, director 
of the intendancy of the royal opera. When Mr. Pierson 
asked me my opinion of the work to which he had made 
me listen, I candidly and in the presence of one more wit- 
ness expressed the same unfavorable judgment which at the 
time I also wrote for Tuk Musica, Courter. This judg- 
ment of mine has now been vindicated, and the fact shows 
again that no amount of boosting or influence will assist a 
poor work. On the contrary, it will ultimately help to an- 
nihilate it. I would not mind Mr. Waller’s fifths and oc- 
taves so much, nor his generally writing like the veriest 
musical tyro, if only he had something good or something 
new to say musically. His opera Fra Francesco, however, 
is rot, simple but not pure, and he may be glad that he was 
spared the pangs of a dismal fiasco such as his opera would 
surely have met with had it been publicly performed 
here. 

The Fra Francesco thus out of the way, Ruefer’s 
Ingo will surely be given as the next novelty at the Royal 
Opera, where it is announced for premiére on Thursday, 
May 22. 

Thursday of this week the intendancy will begin its sum- 
mer season at Kroll’s, which venerable establishment has 
been rechristened Neues Koenigliches Operntheater. The 
opening opera will be Freischiitz, which is to be given 
with the chorus and orchestra of the Schwerin Court opera 
under Weingartner’s direction, and with a personnel of 
guests from divers German opera houses in the principal 
parts. 

aan 

Among the American calles at the Berlin headquarters 
of Tue Musicat Courier were Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Henneman, from St. Louis, Mo., who are going to spend 
their honeymoon in Munich ; Mr. Manley F. Bendall, from 
Bordeaux, and my old friend Mr. Hugo Sohmer, the well- 
known New York piano manufacturer. O. F. 





Music in Weimar. 
28, SCHORTERSTRASSE, Weimar, May 5, 1896. 
ETSCHNIKOFF has been and conquered Wei- 
or at least the hearts of a great many of Weimar's 
maidens, both young and old, and there are not a few of 
them. Weimar is, I was going to say, a town of boarding 
schools ; not that exactly, but it is a favorite place for edu- 
cation, and as it is likewise one of the healthiest towns in 
Germany there is no lack of accommodation either for for- 
eigners wishing to learn the language or for natives de- 
sirous of putting the finishing touches to their education. 
So Petschnikoff had a victory here, and he gained it with 
the ‘Tschaikowsky concerto, which he played divinely. 
There is one disadvantage in hearing such perfect playing : 
one is utterly spoilt for anything that falls much short of it. 
I will not attempt to criticise his art; mine is simply to re- 
cord the fact that he has been here and been successful. 
The Bach Ciaconna for violin without accompaniment I 
did not like; it was a trifle monotonous, and he did not 
show to such advantage as in the previous number. 
Stavenhagen directed the orchestra, and the program in- 
cluded Schumann's D minor symphony, elegiac melodies 
for strings by Grieg and a danse macabre by Saint-Saéns. 
We had a splendid performance of Lohengrin the other 
day. Frau Stavenhagen as £/sa, Zeller in the title réle, 
and a Herr Strathmann, from Mainz, as 7e/ramund were 
the chief figures. Orérud was unfortunately not well rep- 
resented, this being the only drawback to an otherwise 
model performance. Stavenhagen’s conducting was some- 
thing worth listening to. I do not understand why Herr 
Gmiir has been pushed a little aside lately ; he is our first 
baritone and is engaged here till the end of next season, 
and yet we have had Tannhiiuser once and Lohengrin 
twice lately, his part being taken by guests, and he is not 
ill. * 


By the way, Mr. Blass, of whom I spoke some time ago, 
has had very flattering offers from the Munich Opera, and it 
is an open question whether the Grand Duke will gracious- 
ly permit the shortening of his contract and let him go, or 
whether he will make it Worth his while to stay. It is to 
be hoped we shall not too soon lose this basso, who has 
made such rapid strides into popular favor here. 


May 12. 
Last Sunday was the celebration of the peace of 1871, and 
Zoliner’s Uberfall was given again with marked success. 
It almost gives one cold shivers to see the acting of Gmiir 
as Rascai inciting the peasants to murder the Germans. 
Frau Stavenhagen and Zeller were very good in their re- 
spective parts. There are rehearsalsevery day for Goethe’s 
Faust, which will be given end of this week, occupying 
about five to six hours for each part, first and second. 

‘The accompanying music by Dr. Ed. Lassen. 
Epw. W. Osborn. 


* 
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Music in Fiction. - 


RILBYISM has not yet abated, says an Ameri- 
can contemporary. Here isa bopk with a diversity 
of effects: It has created a literary sensation in two conti 
nents and monopolized the conversation ip the salons and 
boudoirs and slums ; it has been dramatized into half a 
dozen ill-begotten, but profitable, ‘‘ versions ;"’ it was 
analyzed, nay, dissected, until its last fibre was made bare - 
it was commented upon under a variety of ‘* points of 
view ;’”’ literary, psychological, moral, hypnotic, religious, 
ethnographic problems were raised in connection with it ; 
it had more light shed upon it than any book of com- 
manding scientific interest could have boasted of. 

All critical possibilities seem to have been exhausted, 
when—lo !—there strode forward the learned musical 
critic, with a serious shake of his head and a heavy axe 
wherewith to strike a stunning blow against Du Maurier’s 
musical conceptions as iaid down in Trilby. Here we are 
confronted with a new aspect of the much aspected 
book, : 

We are invited to rivet our attention more especially upon 
the musical features-of Trilby, which, as everybody 
knows, form a very important part of the plot. Well, 
what do you think of the Englishman's musical intelli- 
gence? The learned critic snaps his fingers in disdain ; 
and he goes on demonstrating that a man who turns that 
piano piece par excellence, the Chopin A flat impromptu, 
into’ a soprano song accompanied by a gypsy band (!), 
must be utterly devoid of the essence musical. And if 
said learned critic be of a pessimistic turn of mind he will 
be sure toadd a few bitter remarks upon the fact that 
music in general fares particularly ill.at the hands of Eng- 
lish novelists, 

Yet, this is an indisputable fact, and a fact which is to 
be regretted, because, from its emotional nature, it lends 
itself readily to fiction, and has undeveloped capabilities 
in that direction. The emotional novelist is fond of intro- 
ducing ‘‘ gush ’’ about music, and will, after eulogizing it 
with the regulation terms, ‘‘ heaven born,’’ ‘*‘ soul thrill- 
ing,”’ &c., show-on the very next page, by some absurd 
mistake, which he would not have made about any other 
subject, that he has not had sufficient interest to master 
the commonplace details of the art. These writers usually 
believe that genius and feeling will enable a person to 
give technical displays of great difficulty through the mere 
exaltation of the moment. In this respect some of our 
best novelists have been great sinners, showing a care- 
lessness as to musical details that they would certainly 
not have evinced in their treatment of any other branch 
of art life. 

In the Hand of Ethelberta Mr. Hardy makes his hero, 
a musical genius, who, by dint of labor and perseverance, 
has attained the position of a cathedral organist, accept 
an engagement to go to the house of a provincial magnate 
and, accompanied by his sister on the harp, play dance 
music at a ball. Conceive the outraged dignity of an 
English Mus. Bac. or F. C. O. on being offered a fee to 
play at a dancing party ! What would the dean and chap- 
ter. the vicars choral, even the boys in his choir, think 
of such a thing? Such an occurrence is so perfectly im- 
possible that the novel is marred by its introduction, as 
everything in the plot which centres in it is rendered 
meaningless. 

Another illustrious offender is William Black, who, in 
one of his weaker novels, causes his heroine to be so 
greatly affected and overcome by the representation of the 
storm on the Fribourg organ as to make resolutions which 
greatly affect her future. There is no doubt that a highly 
strung person of great sensibility can be so affected by 
music that in the emotional excitement it arouses he is 
capable of an intensity of introspection by which his in- 
nermost life and motives are revealed to himself with un- 
wonted clearness. In this mental enlightenment things 
are seen more plainly ; the moral side of the nature is 
abnormally aroused, and instantaneous resolutions may 
be taken which have a lifelong result. But for a novelist 
to bring on Such a supreme moment in the life of so sensi- 
ble and‘intensely musical a girl asthe Beautiful Wretch} 
merely by listening to such a claptrap piece of charlatan- 
ism as a representation of a storm on an organ, is an in- 
sult to art, and, like the case already cited, causes a 
weakness of the plot by assigning an inadequate cause for 
an important result. 

So far as I am aware there are few novels in which mu- 
sic is treated seriously as a rational study and regular 
vocation of daily life, but there are certain exceptions, 
foremost among which stands Elizabeth Shepherd's cele- 
brated novel, Charles Auchester. Amid all its faults of 
‘gush ’’ and exaggeration and huddling together of in- 
congruous characters, such as the marriage of Mendels- 
sohn and Jenny Lind, faults which are apt to make the 
male readers skip largely—amid all these faults shines 
forth in every page the true artist's feeling, and, what is 
very unusual in fiction, a knowledge of the canons and 
details of musical art rarely attained except by well- 
trained musicians. In this work the character of Se- 


raphael (Mendelssohn) is sketched in a masterly manner, 
while the advice to young musicians put into the mouth 








of Aronach’ (Zelter) is worthy of being committed to 
memory by all students of the art. 

Another delightful novel, in which music is treated with 
truth and ability, is The First Violin, by Miss Fother- 
gill. This is a picture of art life in Germany, in which 
music is treated ideally, as a source cf beauty and delight 
and a purifying factor in the lives of those who practice it 
earnestly and practically as a profession, whose followers 
are neither mountebanks nor monkeys, but people who, 
like any other art workmen, devote their time to an em- 
ployment whch has its very practical and prosaic side. 

In his Comet of a Season Mr. Justin McCarthy has 
a few remarks on a somewhat subtle phase of musical 
feeling, showing himself more at home on the subject 
than are most novelists when they come in contact with 
this ill-used art. He says: ‘‘To the vast majority of 
people the feeling music inspires is far more often oné of 
association than of art. Something suggested by the air, 
some connection that is in our memory with some past 
time or a lost friend it is, and not the nature of the strain, 
which touches our heart and strikes ‘the electric chain 
with which we are darkly bound.’ 

“The village lad enlists and goes to the war and is 
killed, and his sweetheart is made melancholy for years 
after by the first sound of ‘ Tommy, Make Room for Your 
Uncle,’ on the barrel organ, because he used to whistle it. 
and he is dead. The young wife, who died long ago, used 
to amuse her husband by rattling off on the piano the in- 
spiring notes of ‘Champagne Charley,’ and the Charley 
of that day, now grown a’ middle-aged’ man, is made in- 
stantly melanclioly by the sound of that ridiculous air; al- 
though he could hear without any outward sign of emo- 
tion the most devotional passage of the sublimest oratorio 
or the soul-piercing pathos of ‘ Che faro senza Eurydice.'”’ 

The novelist has here hit the secret of a great deal of 
fictitious misical sentiment. Cultivated musicians occa- 
sionally have the quaint experience of being touched and 
moved by some air which is musically quite unworthy of 
attention, simply because of its association with feelings 
of events long past. He feels curiously annoyed with 
himself for his inartistic weakness, but cannot, and per- 
haps would not if he could, rid himself of it. In the mu- 
sician’s mind, however, the music connected with his 
youthful feelings and early hopes is usually of a higher 
type by which is attained an emotional effect of the most 
intense and exalted character, because of its deep feeling 
aroused by really pure and high art. 

The Beethoven quartet, the Mendelssohn trio, which 
from his earliest childhood he was accustomed to hear 
in his father’s house at the weekly meeting, where they 
were performed perhaps with more enthusiasm than efti- 
ciency by assembled friends—the concerts which he heard 
at intervals performed in public by great artists—these 
are his early remembrances, and when, in maturer years, 
he thinks he has grown tired of Mendelssohn in the rage 
for modern chromatic vagaries, he is still apt, after 
periods of silence, to be stirred to his inmost depths by*the” 
well-known sounds when awakened by a fine perform- 
ance, and he finds that he is not yet so modernized as to 
despise the musical forms he once approached. 

Poets ignore artistic facts and possibilities even more 

than novelists, although possibly poetic license may be 
taken in this case as some excuse. Still one cannot help 
feeling that there could be no reason why the individual 
who was practicing on an organ with the keyboard out of 
‘order (‘‘ noisy keys’) in Miss Proctor’s poem should im- 
‘mediately on discovering an unusually effective chord 
‘have forgotten it and been unable to play it again. Per- 
haps his poetic mind was wanting in the mathematical 
| qualities necessary to a good musician. 
| Another funny man is the professor in Frances Ridley 
Havergal’s well-known poem. This musician had a re- 
fractory pupil, whom he induced, after much exercise of 
poetic and persuasive eloquence, to learn the so-called 
‘Moonlight Sonata instead of a set of waltzes. His 
‘artistic exertions were rewarded years afterward by meet- 
jing the same pupil in society, and hearing her play the 
sonata with such feeling and insight as to disclose even 
to him a deeper meaning than he had previously discov- 
ered in it. 

As this is perhaps of all sonatas the most hackneyed, 
a musician fails to. be touched by this poem, for his mind 
begins to speculate on the artistic and social status of this 
professor, who was so slow of apprehension as to require 
in middle age one of his own pupils to reveal to him the 
emotional possibilities of the Sonata quasi Fantasia. 
Possibly he was one of the noble army of ‘‘ cheap teach- 
ers,’’ to protect itself against whom the musical profession 
occasionally forms associations, but who nevertheless live 
and thrive under the sympathetic protection of an appre- 
ciative and economical public. 

Yet another instance of poetic aberration is a poem in 
which the duet in Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte is 
compared with the well-known picture of the ‘‘ Huguenot 
Lovers,’’ the. maiden being supposed to plead musically 
with her lover, endeavoring to detain and thereby save 
him. This poetic conceit loses all its point from the fact 
that the pleading voice in the piece is the man’s, the so- 
prano melody being of acalmer nature. Had the poet 
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treated it as a love song, the man pleading, the woman 
denying, and finally both agreeing as they unite in the 
same air in octaves, some successful poetic use might 
have been made of it, but, as usual, the writer starts with 
a preconceived idea, to which the poor art must accom- 
modate itself. Music, being beyond all others the emo- 
tional art, should be left unfettered, and while tu a poetic 
mind it undoubtedly does present definite images, it: 
may be, within certain limits, very differently interpreted 
by different minds. 

Music without words cannot state an argument or de- 
scribe a material object, but it can rouse any kind of emo- 
tion, and by the emotional effect suggest a material cause, 
thus calling up a world of material images ; but to con- 
fine it to any one of those images is to rob it of that vague- 
ness of suggestion which is its chief glory and character- 
istic.— The Musical Standard. 











The ’Cellist and His Wife. 


HAT,” he said, turning over a fresh page, 

“was once a bunch of violets; it should have 
belonged to Jacquaine.”’ 

“Who was Jacquaine ?”’ 

‘‘She was a romantic creature, fuil of music and pas- 
sionate inspiration—but she had one fault—that of invent- 
ing ideals. Don’t you find that most women come to grief 
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over this pastime ?’’ 


He scarcely demanded a reply, but went on as though 
thinking aloud. 

‘*She made a deity of her husband, who was a clever 
*cellist, but merely a man. . When he became dazzled with 


a vulgar, opulent, overblown person, Jacquaine would 


not view it as a temporary fascination. Her soul was not 


adapted to the analysis of triviality. She ran away from 


him. Husband-like, he was too proud, or pigheadea—I 
won't venture to decide which—to chase her. Meanwhile, 
with the perversity of woman, she pined for him and 
haunted every concert room to hear ihe yoite of his art. 
By degrees the very intensity of her soul’s longing 


seemed to creep into his hands and sob its despair through 


his fingers. His technical skill came forth through a halo 


as though crowned with the fire of her thought which sur- 
rounded and encompassed it. 
but the amplification of his artistic faculty and his fortune 
was made, 


Of course the world saw 


Then a beautiful charmer metaphorically 
wiped away his tears, for he had yearued for his wife in 
the enigmatical fashion of weak creatures who prefer to 
morally gamble and deplore their losses rather than save. 
Jacquaine became poor as well as sorrowful, she pined for 
her husband’s love, but whenever she would have craved 
it other women courted him. Her talent waned as his ex- 
panded. At this juncture Broton, tic millionaire, who 
had always admired her, gave a big supper to bohemia, 
leaving her husband out. The entertginment was might- 
ily enjoyable, for Broton’s wine was sound and his guests 
witty. When the fun was fast and furious I happened to 
cross a drawing room in search of brandy and seltzer. 
Not a soul was there, but on the veranda I spotted our 
host and Jacquaine. The earnestness of his expression 
and pose were a contrast to his usual stolidity and to her 
apparently callous mood. He was offering to her what 
showed like a bunch of violets enfolded in a note. For 
the moment I fancied she had given acceptance, but sud- 
denly she sprang from the chair, threw the bouquet and 
paper or the floor, and ruthlessly ground her heel into 
them. Then she stalked away—he following and remon- 


’ strating.”’ 


“* What happened ?”’ 

“Well, in my zest for flower history I leaped forward 
to rescue this little bouquet, and found that which I imag- 
ined to be a note was, in fact, a check for £8,000."" 

“* Signed by him ?”’ 

“Yes; made payable to bearer."’ 

** What did you do?’ 

‘* What I knew she would have desired. I inclosed it in 
an envelope, addressed to him, and left it before daybreak 
at his own house.”’ 

** Without a word ?"’ 

** Without a word."’ 

‘* And this is the bouquet ?’’ 

“Yes. Itis the only souvenir I have of one who was 
dear to me. Whether I loved because I pitied, or pitied 
because I loved, I cannot say. There are some riddles 
which no one can solve.”’ 

“‘ You never tried ?’’ 

‘‘No. She was a noble woman, and her husband, too, 
was a decent fellow, as far as men go. They were admir- 
ably fitted by nature for each other, but matrimony dislo- 
cated them. That is another of the riddles that frustrate 
us.’ ~Exchange. 





The Late Alfred Joell.—The late Alfred Joell, who was 
for many years assistant to the Strakosches in operatic 
management. was one of those who constantly protested 
against the high prices paid to foreign artists coming over 
here to sing and play. He ultimiately retired from the 
business on the ground that there was no future in it for 
that one reason. 
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Schubert Festival. 
N January, 1897, there will be held at Vienna a 
Schubert exhibition, and the committee that has the 
euterprise in hand has issued an appeal to the public. 

On January 31, 1897, 100 years will have passed since 
the birth of Franz Schubert. His native city, Vienna, 
considers it a holy duty to celebrate this day by a festival 
which will be an expression of esteem and thankfulness for 
the noble singer who for seventy-one years has been in- 
terred in the soil of his country. The festival will consist 
in performances of Schubert's masterworks by the promi- 
nent musical bodies of Vienna, and by an exhibition in 
which will be collected everything that can help us to 
realize the life and work of the great composer. 

There will be displayed in the exhibition, (1) Portraits of 
Schubert at various ages and portraits of his parents, rela- 
tives, teachers, friends and patrons. (2) Views of the 
buildings in which Schubert lived and worked. (8) Auto- 
graphs of the master and the first plates of his compositions. 
(4) All kinds of objects with which any memory of the 
musician is connected. (5) Portraits of prominent Lieder 
composers before Schubert and of his musical contempo- 
raries. (6) Portraits of the performers who aided in the 
diffusion of Schubert’s compositions. (7) Portraits of the 
poets whose works gave suggestions to Schubert. (8) 
Original manuscripts of the poems which the master set to 
music. (9) Works of the plastic arts, the origin of which 
can be referred to the poems set to music by Schubert. 

The plastic arts will also be represented in the exhibition 
by works of the masters who can be called friends of Schu- 
bert. Schuind, the comrade of his youth; Kapfelweiser, 
who has handed down so many scenes of the social world 
in which Schubert moved ; Danhauser, whose works are 
steeped in the life of Vienna, will contribute by their 
works to the honor of Schubert. The festival will be held 
in the Kiinstlerhaus from January 15 to February 28. 








Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, May 18, 1896. 

CYEVERAL weeks ago the Sunday /era/d an- 
» nounced that, in view of the failure of the scheme to 
hold an exposition in 1897, a project was on foot to 
secure a substantial guarantee fund for the purpose of 
holding a grand musical festival next May. It is generally 
understood that this idea originated with Mr. Edgar 
Strakosch, the manager of the Music Hall. 

‘The last festival in this city of any pretensions was that 
given in the spring of 1884 with the Thomas Orchestra, 
directed by Mr. Theodore Thomas, and the Oratorio Society, 
uncer the direction of Mr. Fritz Fincke. The renowned 
Wagnerian trio, Materna, Winkelmann and Scaria, with 
the magnificent orchestra led by the only Thomas, made 
this a most memorable musical event. 

It is to be hoped that if the present idea is put into prac- 
tical shape those to whom this organization is entrusted 
will see that the talent secured will in every particular be 
worthy of the work involved in such an undertaking ; and 
the first and important requisite is—a competent orchestra. 

Baltimore has no regularly organized orchestra for music 
of this character, and to undertake the work that would be 
required of it an orchestra made up of Baltimore talent, 
with the addition of some special instruments from other 
cities, will not satisfy an exacting public. I do not wish to 
be understood as advocating or advising that the Balti- 
more musicians be ignored, but until we have a first-class 
permanent orchestra it would be unreasonable to expect 
first-class orchestral work from them. There can be no 
reflection upon this city in making a plain statement of a 
truth. 

New York is suffering for the want of a first-class orches- 
tra, and Tue Musicat Courter loses no opportunity of im- 
pressing this fact upon its readers, and is commended for 
the earnest and honest fight it is making to obtain for New 
York city an orchestra that will in time compare with the 
Boston and Chicago orchestras, and this 1s exactly what I 
have been endeavoring to do for Baltimore. In my article 
on Musical Criticism in Baltimore, that appeared in Tue 
Musica. Courier shortly after the festival of 1884, I made 
a special plea for the Baltimore musicians, with the hope 
then of creating a sentiment in favor of organizing a per- 
manent orchestra, with a competent director. The sug- 
gestion and appeal bore no fruit, and we are now in no 
better shape, if as good, as we were then. I believe thata 
musical festival can be successfully organized, and if prop- 
erly managed can be made an annual success ; but in order 
to do this sndrviduals must not be considered, and this 
must be thoroughly realized by those upon whom the 
organization and management will devolve. 

We have in the Oratorio Society and its indefatigable 
director, Mr. Joseph Pache, the material for the proper 
performance of whatever oratorio may be selected ; and we 
have in Mr. Richard Burmeister or Mr. W. E. Heimendahl 
men competent to direct an orchestra; but with all the 
ability these men possess they cannot take a haphazard 
orchestra and with a few rehearsals attain any degree of 
finish or perfection. 

If the promoters of this scheme insist upon a Baltimore 


orchestra as the condition of their subscription to the 
guarantee fund, then let them see to it that such an orches- 
tra be organized at once, with one of the gentlemen sug- 
gested as its director, and as soon as practicable have the 
rehearsals begin. If this is not done, then the managers 
should engage the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the en- 
tire festival. As heretofore stated, I sincerely believe that 
the first season of a musical festival will be encouraged 
whatever may be the talent secured—but I likewise empha- 
size the prediction that unless the public is treated to a 
first-class orchestra the festival season will be apt to close 
with this first venture. Now my object in writing as 1 do 
is to further the cause of good music in this city, and not 
to discourage any venture of the kind suggested. 

The course pursued by Tue Musicat Courier is and has 
been consistent with this idea of setting a standard that 
musicians and a music loving people must aspire to, and 
just as this paper is making the fight for the encourage- 
ment of the American artists, so do I now make my plea 
for the Baltimore musician. Therefore, gentlemen, make 
up your organization, and when that is completed take to 
heart the advice so earnestly offered to the New York 
orchestras by THe Musica, Courter and—Rehearse! Re- 
hearse ! Rehearse ! 

All this would be unnecessary if the trustees of the Pea- 
body Institute were alive to the condition of things, and 
had placed or would place the right people in charge of the 
management of affairs. XX. 








The Columbians. 
HE cover picture this week gives an excellent 
engraving of the four American girls who have taken 
Great Britain by storm with their ensemble singing and 
instrumental work during the last season. 

The following story of these artists was published in the 
British. edition of Tue Musicat Courier in its issue of 
April 30 under the head of Four American Girls in London: 

Overrun as is the musical world in London, and difficult 
as it seems for many to command the distinction their 
merits ought oftentimes to demand, it is still apparent that 
where many fail a few succeed, and among the few it is 
our pleasure to record the facts concerning that attractive 
and already famous group of American girls who are 
styled The Columbians. 

Less than two years ago four charmiag young ladies, 
from among America’s best families, set sail for this Old 
World—life, hope, anticipation, youth, beauty, brilliant 
intellectual endowments and lovely voices their fortunate 
inheritance. . 

Under the chaperonage of an American singer, Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk—well known both in America and Europe 
—they made a charming home in London, and there 
started a most unexpected and really surprising career. 
After the studies of the day, which consisted of vocal, in- 
strumental practice and French, it was their custom to 
amuse themselves during the winter evenings by playing 
the banjo and guitar, and singing the plantation and col- 
lege songs of their dear Columbia. In this they were 
always encouraged, because all, both musicians and others, 
were simply carried away by the ‘beauty of their ensemble 
singing, and also by the unusual harmonies, the sponta- 
neous outcome of their own musical intuitions. As they 
made friends in this greai metropolis, their singing began 
to be heralded, and suddenly, to their utter amazement, 
they found themselves the centre of much admiration, and 
in great demand for drawing rooms during the past Lon- 
don season. 

When the autumn came they were fully launched as 
The Columbians, and many fine appearances both in Lon- 
don and the provinces have resulted. Their last great 
success was on tour with the world famous prima donna, 
Mme. Adelina Patti (on which we quote a few notices). 
Their success was so pronounced that Mr. Harrison has se- 
cured them for another provincial tour, commencing in 
November, and many other important engagements are 
also booked. Now that they are on the great highway of 
fame they have been urged to undertake classical and un- 
accompanied quartets, so besides the novelty of their 
plantation songs with banjo and guitar they are fully 
equipped with a variety of part songs, and their solo and 
duet work is really that of artists, making them valuable 
on any ‘ 

Each has had the best advantages in individual develop- 
ment, vocally and artistically, and together they form a 
quartet whose singing has aroused unlimited praise from 
public and critics ; but it is impossible to individualize the 
members in this article, for the perfection of the whole is 
too complete to be dissected, so we simply say ** United 
they stand” four of the most charming examples of Ameri- 
can young womanhood. Each one enhances her sister, and 
so to see and hear is to love and admire them one and all. 

Below are a few of the press notices concerning the work | 
of The Columbians on the Patti tour : 


The Columbians, a feminine quartet, whose well trained and finely 
toned voices blend in marvelous perfection, won unqualified success 
in Ivan Caryll’s plantation song, ’Way Down the Ohio (specially ar- 
ranged by Clarence Lucas), The Swanee Ribber, The Old Kentucky 
Home, and Poor Old Joe. The refinement of effect, minute finish of 





details, nicety of expression and euphonious beauty which character- 





ized the rendering of these negro melodies have not been surpassed 
at any time here, dnd indeed the exquisite perfection of the piece 
last named could not conceivably be surpassed.—Glasgow Evening 
News. 

A novelty at this concert was a quartet of American ladies, calling 
themselves the Columbians. They sang plantation songs to the 
banjo and guitar accompaniment, with finish, and with much nicety 
of expression.— G/asgow Herald. 

The Columbians, a vocal quartet of American ladies, performed a 
number of old negro melodies. The effects which they produce are 
delightfully quaint and taking. —G/asgow Evening Times. 

There was a large audience, there being but few vacant seats in 
the reserved part of the area, while the cheaper parts of the hall 
were crowded. Madame Patti was in her sweetest voice. Exclusive 
of encores, she made three appeatances, her songs including The Last 
Rose of Summer. The audience awarded an almost equal meed of 
praise to the plantation ditties of a quartet of American young ladies 
styling themselves The Columbians, who were also twice encored. 
—The Scotsman. ‘ 

The Columbian quartet consists of four ladies: Miss Rita Lorton, 
Miss Belle Brewster, Miss Winifred Nightingale and Miss Nona Will- 
iams. These ladies sing “ plantation songs"’ to the accompaniment 
of a banjo and guitar, which two of them play. Their performance 
is clever, and some curious vocal effects are produced. The audience 
encored The Columbians. Dixie’s Land was the result.—Airming- 
ham Post, 

The Columbians, a pleasing quartet of ladies, two 6f whom manip- 
ulate the guitar and a banjo, were well received, their rendering of 
"Way Down the Ohio earning a redemand, upon which the audience 
was favored with the well-known Dixie’s Land, after which the quar- 
tet gave The Old Folks at Home with the true plantation pathos and 
with refinement of style.— Birmingham Gazette. 

A very pleasant feature in the performance of a sufficiently long 
and varied program was the singing of a quartet party of ladies, 
The Columbians, as they style themselves, singing such plantation 
songs as’Way Down the Ohio and The Old Folks at Home with 
great sweetness and refinement of expression. There is a singularly 
unobtrusive accompaniment on the banjo. The contributions of 
these ladies were evidently very popular, and deservedly so.— North 
British Daily Mail. 

A plantation song by The Columbians was the next item. It was 
the well-known "Way Down the Ohio (Ivan Caryll), specially ar- 
ranged by Clarence Lucas. The quaint melodies of these plantation 
songs are always very delightful when well sung, and by the four 
vocalists who form this quartet the pathetic little love song just mien- 
tioned was very beautifully given. They formed a pretty and pic- 
turesque group, too, did these four young ladies, in their piquant 
costumes. The tuneful and well modulated blending of their voices 
with guitar and banjo was very fine.— Zournemouth Observer. 

The Columbians, a ladies’ quartet, with voices beautifully blended, 
two of the number supplying banjo and guitar accompaniments, 
were encored for ’Way Down the Ohio, to which they answered with 
Dixie's Land.— Birmingham Daily Argus. 

The next item was a charming quartet by the four Columbian 
ladies, who accompanied themselves on the guitar and banjo. They 
were attired in charming costumes—one wearing a pale biue dress, 
another lavender, the third primrose yellow, and the fourth pink, with 
hats to correspond, and the blending of colors had a pretty and most 
harmonious effect. They sang lvan Caryll’s well-known Southern 
song, ’Way Down the Ohio, in a manner which gained prolonged and 
meritorious applause, and in response to repeated cries of encore 
sang Don’t You Hear dem Bells, which was also warmly applauded. 
The Old Folks at Home was the next item, and the commencement of 
the well-known strains of 'Way Down Upon the Swanee Ribber 
started a loud round of applause. The charming singing of this 
well-known plantation song was loudly encored. — Bournemouth 
Guardian. 

Other recalls were given The Columbians, a quartet of young 
ladies, who have made a specialty of plantation songs,and whose 
rendering of Ivan Caryll’s 'Way Down the Chio and The Old Folks at 
Home was very captivating. To the first recall the ladies responded 
with an old negro melody, Dose Chiming Bells, Dere Ringing in the 
Glory of the Lord; to the second they did not do more than repeatedly 
bow their acknowledgments.— 7he Bournemouth Visitors’ Directory. 





Mme. Brazzi-. 
[From the British Edition of THE MusICAL CouRIER.] 
ME, STELLA BRAZZI, who has been achiev- 
ing such success at Geneva during the past season 
of grand opera there, is one of the leading contraltos for 
the present season at Covent Garden. This paper has al- 
ready referred to her work in several different réles, and 
now quotes what the press says of her Ortrude : 


Madame Brazzi, in the réle of Ortrude, showed herself a remarka- 
ble tragedian, and although the réle in certain places is written too 
‘high for a contralto voice, she made a great effect. Her sculptural 
beauty and the mobility of her attitudes were universally admired. 
‘Here is an artist who has constantly progressed in the esteem of the 
public —La 7ribune de Geneve. 

All our felicitations to Madame Brazzi, who had a most complete 
success, and who showed us an Or/rude absolutely dramatic. Her 
voice, so beautiful, warm and vibrating, made a wonderful effect in 
this r6le, which she can count among her best.—L’ Acho de Gendve. 

Neither is Mme. Brazzia stranger to the Wagnerian traditions. 
Her Ortrude is a superior performance. The gestures are fare, but 
of great nobility and telling expression ; the voice, supple or caress- 
ing, vibrating, threatening or insinuating, as the occasion demands. 
Great success from beginning to end of the second act.--Le Genevors. 

Mme. Brazzi comes immediately after with her gestures so ample, 
dramatic, energetic, and her expressive and passionate singing. Her 
success in the second act was a crescendo from her dialogue with 
Frederich, her malediction against £/sa, her duet with the fiancée of 
Lohengrin, to the scene where she refuses to walk with the Princess 
of Brabant.—La Scene. 





Marie Barna (Barnard).—Marie Barnard, the well 
known soloist of American concert companies, has signed a 
contract with Mr. Vert, of London, for five years. Mrs. 
Barnard, who has been studying in Paris with Mme. Ziska, 
leaves at once for London. 

; A PIANIST educated in Europe, teacher of a renowned 

school of music, wishes a change by next September ; 
twenty-four years of age ; a gentleman of culture ; speaks 
English, German and French. Best references. For in- 
formation, address A. B. C., Musica. Courter, New York 
city. 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, : 
Lonpon, W., May 23, 1896. 


ME. CLARA SCHUMANN’S death is much 
regretted in England, where she had a great many 
staunch admirers and firm friends. Among our leading 
English pianists who have enjoyed her personal tuition are 
Miss Fanny Davies, Mme. Amina Goodwin, and Mr. Leon- 
ard Borwick, There are a host of others both in London 
and the provinces, so\ that her direct influence js felt in 
every part of Great Britain. The good that she has done 
for the purely classical school is acknowledged on all sides. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the public début of Dr. Saint- 
Sdens on June 2 is one in which English musicians take a 
great interest. This famous French composer has ap- 
peared in London as conductor and performer of his own 
works from time to time, and not only have we a great 
admiration for his compositions, but he enjoys the highest 
esteem of his contemporaries in Great Britain. Many of his 
works will be performed here in honor of the occasion, and 
most important will be the revival in London of Samson et 
Delilah in oratorio form. 

Miss Lola Beeth’s début at Covent Garden on Tuesday 
night is looked forward to with interest from the notices 
we have read of her in New York the past season. Mme. 
Sembrich, who was announced to appear this year, is un- 
able to come to London, and rumor has it that a young 
American singer will take her place. 

On Monday, the court of common council of the city of 
London spent some seven hours in hearing the claims of 
the various candidates for the office of principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music. My readers will gain some 
idea of the importance of this school when | tell them 
that upward of 3,500 pupils attend. Ballot resulted 
in the number being sifted to five. including Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Dr, E. H. Turpin, Mr. F. H. Sawyer, Mr. A. J. 
Caldicott and Mr. W. H. Thomas. On June 2 the council 
will again meet, and select one of these five. The salary 
is $5,000. 

M. Jan van Oordt’s first appearance in London next 
Wednesday afternoon is being looked forward to with 
much interest. He is one of the favorite pupils of César 
Thomson, and besides being highly gifted is a serious 
artist. F 

The performance of Cellier’s comic opera, Dorothy, by 
the Amateur Operatic Society, will be given in St. George’s 
Hall next Wednesday evening. The title réle will be 
taken by Miss Blanche Ruby. 

In deference to numerous requests the director of the 
Monte Carlo Orchestra has arranged that on Thursday in 
each week the concerts at the Imperial Institute shall be 
mainly composed of the music of a particular nationality, 
thus adopting a system introduced at Monte Carlo, The 
first country selected for special illustration of its music 
was Russia, on May 21, to be followed by Spain, Italy, 
France and Germany. 

Mlle. Jeanne Greta has been engaged by Mr. Percy 
Harrison for his second autumn tour during November and 
December. 

At the second of his lectures, delivered on Saturday 
last at the Royal Institution, Mr. Corder gave a brief 
sketch of the life and works of Richard Wagner, whose 
real career began, the lecturer said,.in 1833 by his en- 
gagement as chorus master at the Wiirzburg Theatre. 


Here he gained much experience that was of great value 
to him in after life. Personally Wagner was a small 
but well-made man, vivacious, restless,and of command- 
img presence, with a grand frontal development. He was 
refined, rather too fond of luxury and rich surroundings, 
a splendid talker, but impatient of contradiction, a great 
reader, and deeply versed in ancient legends. His literary 
style was turgid and ponderous, but his writings served 
their purpose. They attracted the attention of the public 
to himself, and the art principles they set forth had been 
widely accepted. Each of his musical works showed not 
only an advance, but a difference in conception and treat- 
ment that was often astonishing, The basis of a new 
form of opera was laid in Tannhduser, and an entirely new 
art form was evolved by his adoption of alliterative verse, 
in imitation of the Scandinavian style, It was impossible 
to say which was the greatest of his latest music dramas, 
for each stood as a peerless monument, to be admired 
more and more as time went on; to suffér temporary 
eclipse, possibly, by some more recent rival, but never to 
sink into oblivion while any art worshippers existed. 

On Saturday a tribute of regard was paid to Lady Hallé 
at Marlborough House, under the auspices of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and the Marchioness of 
Lorne, in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
great violinist’s début, and of the twenty-fifth of her so- 
journ in this country. Among those present were: The 
Lords Kintore, Suffield aud Revelstoke, Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Edward Lawson, Mr. 
Arthur Chappell, the Ladies Keith-Falconer, Sir George 
Grove, Canon Duckworth, Signor Piatti, Mr. Frederic 
Cowen, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Henschel, Professor Her- 
komer and Mr. A. J. Hipkins. The chairman of the fund 
committee explained that the amount subscribed had pur- 
chased a villa at Azolo, on the Venetian coast, and a casket 
to contain an address, which he read. This address was 
supplemented by a few remarks by the Prince of Wales, 
who regretted the Princess had been unable to be present, 
and hoped that Lady Hallé, in her Italian home, would not 
forget her English friends, but would continue from time 
to time to appear on the concert platforms of this country. 
Princess Louise having handed the casket to Lady Hallé, 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to His 
Royal Highness. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


However satisfactory it may be to subscribers, the pres- 
entation of so many different operas in a short space is of 
questionable artistic value. It places a severe test on the 
chorus and orchestra, for a certain amount of rehearsal is 
necessary for each fresh work and curtails the time spent 
in preparation to the shortest possible. This, doubtless, 
is the reason of the want of dramatic gesture among the 
chorus and the omission of sundry artistic details, which 
often detract from the effectiveness of ensemble. 

History repeated itself on Friday, when a sprained ankle 
once again prevented the appearance of Mr. Jean de 
Reszké as announced in the title réle of Faust. M. Bon- 
nard, who took his place at a few hours’ notice, was so suc- 
cessful, however, that he fairly won the sympathy of the 
audience, and may be said to have distinctly increased his 
reputation. Madame Eames as Marguerite sang and 
acted with greater warmth of expression than on former 
occasions, and her avowal in the duet in the garden scene 
was exquisite in its chaste delicacy. Londoners are 
acquainted with many Mephistopheles, but none of them 
equals the assumption by M. Plangon, in which cynicism 
and dignity are combined with rare impressiveness. So 
malignant, indeed, was the expression of his face as he 
leant over the prostrate form of Marguerite at the end of 
the church scene, that it was really quite comforting when 
the too hasty raising of the curtain revealed the pair 
amicably walking off the stage arm in arm. 

Mile. Brazzi was again an admirable Siede/, and 
Martha—well, Martha, was of course played by Mlle. 
Bauermeister. M. Albers is to be congratulated on 
his death. So few operatic artists know how to die. 
Saturday brought forth Lohengrin with Madame Albani as 
Elsa, and Signor Cremonini in the title réle. The former 
sang and acted in a manner that secured the favor of her 
audience, but the voice of the latter is too light to enable 
him to impart the necessary dignity to the character of the 
holy knight. The interest of the evening may be said to 
have been centred in Madame Mantelli, who appeared as 


Ortruda, and with marked success. The part allows this 
lady to most advantageously display her great histrionic 
power, and her singing, save when she unduly forced her 
voice, was excellent. The rest of the cast consisted of M. 
Plangon as the Azzg, Signor Ancona as 7¢/ramendo, and 
M. Gillibert as the Hera/d. The chorus as usual exhibited 
the utmost unconcern in the extraordinary events passing 
before their eyes, and Sir Augustus Harris would greatly 
oblige if he would direct Z/sa's maiden torchbearers to 
precede her into her house, so that Oréruda may be 
saved the necessity of the urgent-like proceeding of shak- 
ing her clenched hand in their faces. This is one of the 
unrehearsed details. 

A traditional singing of Rigoletto was given on Monday 
by a cast that included Mesdames Albani and Mantelli, 
and Messrs. De Lucia, Ancona, and Arimondi. All these 
artists sang with their accustomed success, and the 
chorus again distinguished themselves by their stolidity, 
but they sang well. 

Auber’s gay and diverting Fra Diavolo was put forward 
on Wednesday with almost the same cast which appeared 
in it on its revival last year. Miss Marie Engle was again 
a most fascinating Zer/éna, Signor de Lucia the wicked 
Marquis, Mr. David Bispham an inimitable Lord Rocburg 
and Signori Arimondi and Pini-Corsi the most mirth-pro- 
voking pair of vagabonds that ever appeared in stage- 
land. Lady Pamela was, however, personated on this oc- 
casion by Mile. Pauline Joran and with her usual intelli- 
gence, and Lorenzo was played with fair success by Signor 
Pirvia. The vivacious character of the work even affected 
the chorus, some of whom were moved to genuine laughter 
during the burlesque duet in the last act, which was sung 
to the perfection of the absurd by Signori Arimondi aud 
Pini-Corsi, and had to be repeated before the audience 
would permit the action to proceed. It was pleasant to see 
so good a house, for the work 1s sc bright an example of 
Auber’s genius and is so full of humor, some of which is 
none the less effective because it is unconscious, that it 
would be regrettable to see this opera relegated to the 
dusty shelves where so much that is good but old fashioned 
reclines forgotten. 

Last night Lohengrin was sung in German. 

CONCERTS. 

On Monday evening a large audience welcomed Dr. 
Richter for the first concert of his summer series, this year 
to be limited to three performances. The programs of 
these are all particularly interesting, containing as they 
do no fewer than six novelties, two of which were 
brought forward at the concert on Monday. 

The Prelude and Entr’acte to Goldmark's Cricket on 
the Hearth have not before been heard in Eagiland, 
although the opera has been played in many continental 
cities since its production last March in Vienna. It is dif- 
ferent to the work we are accustomed to from this com- 
poser, who appears to have left his profound thoughts be- 
hind him for a time, and to have resorted to some quite 
simple and melodious ideas, treated with his characteristic 
delicacy. The Prelude 1s altogether delightful, contain- 
ing toward the close a quaint imitation of the chirruping 
of acricket. The Entr’acte, though scarcely so strong, 
holds much original work, conoludiag with a lively strain, 
quite Beethovenesque in its simplicity. 

Tschaikowsky's fifth symphony, in E minor, was the con- 
cluding number of the concert. This was first civen in 
England under Herr Nikisch last year; I hope for an 
early opportunity of hearing it again. 

Of the Meistersinger and Parsifal overtures it is suffi- 
cient to say that they received an ideal interpretation 
under Dr. Richter’s masterly conducting. 

The Philarmonic Society gave the fifth concert of their 
season on Wednesday night, when a large audience was 
present. Edward German's suite in D minor was given 
in London for the first time, and received unstinted ap- 
proval. Sir Alexander Mackenzie secured a fine perform- 
ance of this, as also of Brahms’ third symphony, in F. Mr. 
Eugen d’Albert again added to his laurels by a thoroughly 
conscientious performance of Beethoven’s concerto in G, 
introducing two cadenzas from his own pen. For an en- 
core he played a movement from Beethoven's sonata in A 
flat. The concert was preceded by.God Save the Queen, 
in honor of Her Majesty's birthday, and closed with 
Weber’s overture Eur; anthe. 

The second Wagner Festival Concert was a revelation to 
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all who love his genius, and particularly to those who find 
listening to one of his operas from beginning to end almost 
too overpowering. 

The first scene of the Rheingold, with the trio of Rhein- 
daughters and A/derich's wild chase after them and the 
gold they guard, was beautifully given by Frau Mottl, 
Friiulein Gelber, Mme. Agnes Janson and Herr Carl Nebe. 
The orchestra, under Herr Mottl’s direction, was magnifi- 
cent. There is no ‘‘ ego” among all these artists, they are 
each of them giving their whole being for the incorpora- 
tion of the great composer's ideas, so fully understood by 
their conductor. Tho first act of the Walkiire was so com- 
pletely beautiful that it would almost be useless to enter 
into details. Frau Mottl sang with great dramatic power 
and charm. She lived her part, she was the passionate 
woman of the old poetic legend. The passage in the 
spring duet, *‘ Du bist der Lenz,” was the best interpreta- 
tion we have ever heard. Herr Gerhiuser’s Stzegmund was 
also worthy of such a Sieglinde, though his greatest 
effect was in the heroic parts, particularly the song to the 
sword. His call after Wa/sung, with the rolling thunder 
of the orchestra answering, was tremendously powerful. 

The concert of the Bach Choir on Tuesday afternoon, 
conducted by Dr. Villiers Stanford, opened with a per- 
formance of Astorga’s Stabat Mater, a work which has 
only been given in London twice in recent years, in 1883 
and 1890. Although interesting from a musician’s point of 
view, rich in harmonies and full of contrapuntal ingenuity, 
this setting of the hymn is heavy and grows wearisome 
long before the close. 

Bach's concerto in D minor, for piano and orchestra, was 
safe in the hands of Miss Fanny Davies, who gave a care- 
ful treatment of this, probably the greatest of the master’s 
concertos. 

Dr. Hubert Parry’s Lotus Eaters, the third item on the 
program, under the baton of the composer, was heard in 
London for the first time, although composed in 1891. 
Although the music seems occasionally too vigorous for the 
* mild eyed, melancholy lotus eaters” it is very interest- 
ing, holding the attention throughout, and if not the best 
that Dr. Parry has written, it is well worthy of his pen. 

Emil Sauer, Clotilde Kleeberg, Eugen d’Albert, Muriel 
Elliott and Willy Burmester all gave recitals the past week, 
but as I have already written at length concerning them 
it is not necessary to saymore. The number of concerts 
increases daily, and it is absolutely impossible to chronicle 
more than the most important ones, which I have already 
done. Everything points to avery busy season for the 


critics, eight concerts a day being already reached. 
F. V. ATWATER. 





Helle. 


O the opera Helle, by Alphonse Duvernoy, lately 
T produced at the Grand Opéra, Paris, M. E. Reyer 
devotes the feuilleton in the Journal des Débats for 
Aprii 26. It is charmingly written, with a finesse which 
none but French critics have the secret of. 

“You have remained too long a pianist, my dear 
Duvernoy,” he commences ; ‘‘a pianist-composer, I know, 
but still your quality as pianist has predominated over the 
other. You have written symphonies, concertos, and your 
great dramatic scene of La Tempéte was crowned at one 
of the competitions of the city of Paris; you have pub- 
lished a collection of melodies ; you have always remained 
the pianist. Fortunately you had nothing or almost 
nothing of the virtuoso about you. You have been pre- 
served from the ridiculousness of letting your hair float 
down your back and wipe your brow with a cambric 
handkerchief. I must warn you that you are in a fair way 
to lose your reputation as a pianist, and will henceforth be 
known as the author of Helle.” 

The time of the piece is the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and the first act opens with He//e, a priestess of 
a Thessalian temple of Diana, that has somehow survived 
from the days of paganism, chanting a hymn, and devoting 
to the infernal gods all intruders on the sanctuary, when a 
shipis driven to the land by a storm and Gauthier and his 
sailors land. He falls in love with her, offers her all his 
treasures, and as she spurns his proffers carries her off to 
his ship. *‘ On reading the score at the piano,” M. 





Reyer continues, ‘‘ it seemed to me that there was acertain | an admirable H/e//e, Delmas was Gauthier, and Alvarés 


analogy between the first measures of the introduction and 
the opening of the instrumental prelude of the Walkiire. 
This reminiscence disappeared entirely in the orchestra. 
The storm bursts forth, the cymbals clash, the trombones 
sound with fury, then the oboes restore calm and serenity 
and a chorus of priestesses, purely classical in form, is 
heard with infinite pleasure. A¢//e ina very dramatic 
movement hurls forth the malediction, to which the horns 
bouchés give a sinister echo, but I do not understand why 
she should sing, in a bravura air, the end of Olympus and 
the exit of the gods. The scene ends with a poetic and 
charming cantabile, which was redemanded,” 

The second act takes the audience to Florence, where, in 
the great square before Santa Maria Novella, preparations 
are making for a grand ballet on the well-known subject 
of Herod and Salomé.’ During the performance there is a 
disturbance in the crowd, and Jean de Brienne enters to 
defend the people against the rude soldiery. /ean is the 
son of Gauthier, who, in his joy at meeting him, embraces 
him fondly, throws the prisons open and distributes largesse 
to the people. /¢an at once is struck with He//e's charms, 
who on her part resolves to wound Gauthier through his 
son. ‘‘ The chorus of soldiers singing Glory toGauthier—I 
had almost written Glory to Gunther—and the appearance 
of Jean, producing a double chorus of soldiers and people, 
the meeting of the father and son, the ecstasy of the young 
man at the sight of the priestess, Gau¢hier's speech, with a 
martial theme for the orchestra, terminate in a finale, at- 
tractive, no doubt, but one to which I could have wished 
more originality.” 

The next act opens with a chorus of reapers, with an or- 
chestra in the wings, which is very effective. In a villa near 
Florence He//e is seen surrounded by her maids, who are 
adorning her with rich robes and gems presented by 
Gauthier, who enters unexpectedly, only to be recalled by 
the arrival of his lieutenant Roger, announcing a sedition 
in the city. Then Jean appears and gives to the piece the 
note of passion and tenderness which has been wanting 
up to this point. The duo chanted by the two lovers is full 
of beauty, and He//e quite forgets that the rendezvous she 
has given to /ean was a mere trap to strike through him 
his impious father. Gauthier returns and attacks the man 
he sees at H/e//e’s feet, and when he recognizes him as his 
son, curses him before he rushes out to suppress the insur- 
rection which has already set fire to the city. 

The fourth act is very short. The people fly in disorder 
before the soldiers, accusing of all their misfortunes the 
pagan magician and vowing to drag her to the stake, 
Jean, however, saves her, and they renew the duo inter- 
rupted in the previous act with still greater intensity of 
passion. As the priestess is confessing that she canuot 
struggle against her love an invisible chorus is heard de- 
voting the faithless priestess to the infernal powers ; amid 


flitting gleams that pierce the clouds strange, fantastic | 


apparitions, threatening shades, and the form of Diana, 
bow in hand, erect beneath the columns of her ruined tem- 
ple, are seen. /e//e falls into the arms of /ean, she raves, 
grows pale and dies. /ean stabs himself, and in the midst 
of this tragedy Gauthier comes, to find them dead. 

The act epens with a chorus of peasants, but the duo 
between Fean and Helie is the chief piece, with its accent 
of passion and fantastic effects. ‘‘Some characteristic 
motives,” Reyer notes, ‘‘are skillfully repeated, par- 
ticularly the brief fanfare of the horns douchés, which ap- 
pears first in the first act during the imprecation of Hz//e. 
There is no other trace of Wagnerism in M. Duvernoy’s 
score, and I congratulate him for it. The different parts 
of which it is composed have a well defined form, but a 
composer is not an imitator or disciple of Wagner because 
he happens to give to the orchestra a preponderance, 
which—in spite of the objections of the old school—far 
frominjuring the dramatic action, lends toit, on thecontrary, 
greater intensity. But to affirm that M. Duvernoy has 
not felt the influence of the doctrines of the master of Bay- 
reuth is another affair. Why should he not have felt this 
salutary influence, from which so many of the composers 
of to-day, whether they are willing or not to confess it, 
have not escaped ?” 


Mme. Rose Caron, for whom the part was written, was 


Jean, and the orchestra, under Taffanel, rendered their 
part excellently. M. E. Reyer concludes his article just as 
he began it: ‘‘ You must have heard, my dear Duvernoy, 
that I do not like the piano, and avoid pianists, principally 
virtuosi. Perhaps it is true, but I love artists who take 


their art Say) sae tlinbe te mea Be- 
fore applauding Helle I had the pleasure of reading your 
score. You have written a work which fully justifies the 


favor shown you by the directors of the Opéra, at a 
some of your confréres were surprised 
this high fortune would be too heavy for your 
the shoulders of a pianist. To-day such fears are entirely 
dissipated.” 


: 





NEW MUSIC. 


John Kautz, op. 10, Rhapsody for piano, published by G. Schirmer. 
HE piece is ‘‘not half. bad,” as our British 
cousins say ; rather nicely invented, it makes good 
use of the resources of the piano. It is, however, too diffi- 
cult for its contents, and, as regardsthe form, too uniformly 
fluent to justify the name of Rhapsody. Nevertheless its 
faults seem to reveal rather unripeness than lack of 
musicianship, and other works must be awaited before a 
definite judgment could be arrived at. 





Ad. M. Foerster, op. 36. Suite for violin and piano. Breitkopf & 
Haertel. 


The suite contains but three movements, each of which is 
published separately and bears a different dedication, all of 
which indicates the wise economy of the workerrather than 
the lavishness of genius. The pieces are all well written and, 
though not especially original, are welcome contributions 
to the scanty literature for violin and piano. Their virtues 
are fluency, playability, musical decency; their faults, a 
lack of temperament and of suitable contrasts, variety. In 
this respect the Elegy, by Clarence Lucas (also published 
by Breitkopf & Haertel), is much superior. The mourned 
one must have beena mariner, no doubt, for the Elegy 
suggests a barcarolle, but withal it is an elegy, full of 
genuine sentiment, interesting to both players, well worked 
in climax and original in invention. 


Ten Brink, In the Forest. For piano (Theo, Presser, Philadelphia) 
is a splendid teaching piece, in which the author succeeded 
in producing quite poetical effects with the simplest im- 
aginable means. The piece is well edited besides. Very 
much the same might be said of a polonaise brillante, by 
A. Stiehl (same publisher), only that it aims more at showy 
brilliancy than at poetical refinement, just as the title in- 
dicates. The same house publishes a valse caprice by the 
late Edm. Neupert, and in so doing offers a welcome op- 
portunity to call attention to the works of that clever and 
refined musician, who never put pen to paper without say- 
ing something interesting, to say the least. It was to him 
that Grieg dedicated his A minor concerto, and most prob- 
ably he had not so much the pianist Neupert in mind as 
the kindred musical spirit of the latter, which manifests 
itself, as in all his writings, also in this little caprice, 
which is—after its musical finesse is disclosed to the pupil 


—quite easy to play. 


Madame Ziska.—A Paris vocal teacher who has 
been rendered very happy and proud is Mme. Clarice Ziska, 
whose talented pupil, Mrs. Marie Barnard, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Vert, of London, through Mr. Mapleson, 
for a period of five years on first hearing. 

Twelve operas in Italian and English have been studied 
under Mme. Ziska. This teacher, who is a daughter of 
American mother and an Italian father, believes in English 
as a preparation for an American tournée, which she designs 
for all of her talented pupils. Italian she teaches as the 
means of voice placing ; French asa finish. French shuts 
the mouth, she says ; Italian opens it. She gives a special 
course in declamation in English and Italian. 

‘By reason of an extended career on the Italian stage 
Mme. Ziska has large and valued acquaintance with 
managers, impresarios, &c. See card page 3 of Tue 
Musicay Courter. 
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Boston, Mass., May 31, 1896. 


N -Tue Musicat Courier of last week Miss 
Thomas alluded to Patti's appearance in Lenepveu’s 
Velleda, produced at London July 5, 1882. 

It is a fact worthy of remembrance that Adelina Patti 
never created a part in an opera that kept the stage. 

She created the chief part in Campana’s Esmerelda, or 
Nostra dama di Parigi, St. Petersburg, 1869; in Estella, by 
Cohen, London, 1880, a revision of Les Bluets, I believe ; 
in Gelmina, by Prince Poniatowski, London, 1872, and in 
Gabriella, opera in one act, by Emilio Pizzi, Boston, Novem- 
ber 25, 1893. ’ 

* * am 

Last week saw strange sights. There was discord at the 
New England Conservatory ; there was, according to re- 
port, a stormy meeting of the Handel and Haydn the 25th. 

I confess I am not interested especially in washings of 
dirty clothes. The conservatory would, no doubt, survive 
the withdrawal of Mr. Faelten, just as it will survive the 
departure of Mr. Goetschius. Such an institution is not 
dependent on any one man, not even on the president, Mr. 
Dana, a prim, proper, pompous person. In fact I sym- 
pathize with everybody connected with the conservatory, 
with the president, the director, the teachers, and above 
all with the pupils. For such rows are deplorable ; and 
even an entirely harmonious conservatory is not necessarily 
a cheering spectacle. 

The moral of this affair seems to be pointed at teachers, 
and it may be thus stated: Don't indulge in “‘ congenial 
suppers "in any down town hotel, unless you are sure there 
is NO spy among you. 


May 26 Boston was startled, shaken to its foundations, 
by a report, published in the Advertiser, of a Handel and 
Haydn meeting of the night before. Let me quote a few 
paragraphs from the reporter's story : 

The first breath of the storm was felt when Mr. Boynton rose and 
asked for the letter of resignation from Carl Zerrahn. The secretary 
replied that he did not have it with him. Some colloquy followed 
between Mr. Boynton, President Browne and Secretary Stone, and 
the climax was hed when Mr. Boynton declared that two mem- 
bers of the board of government had stated that no such letter was in 


existence. 
Secretary Stone replied that if Mr. Boynton would call on him he 


would exhibit the letter, and President Browne assured the society 
that the letter was on file. Mr. Boynton wondered sarcastically why 
the letter had not been spread upon the records. He was aware, he 
said, that such a letter had been written some years ago, and the 
society had refused to accept the resignation. “ 

P. 8. Keay asked the president to state the date of the letter under 
di i The pr t replied that he was unable to give it. Mr. 
Keay asked if it was dated within the year 189%. The president re- 
plied that he thought it was written within the past two years, 

Mr. Boynton, by the “way, is said to be an anti-Lang 
man. There are three of the directors who join him in 
this heresy. 

To show you how trifles affect the immortal soul, let me 
call your attention to the following scene for an historical 
painter : 

‘‘When the balloting began Secretary Stone hastily 
deseended from the platform, and in impassioned tones 
asseverated that his attention had been called to the fact 
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tained a name other than that of Vice-President Hagar for 
the office of vice-president. In tremulous accents he pa- 
thetically implored his hearers not to ‘ commit so base an 
act’ as to forget the services of Mr. Hagar. The speaker 
hoped that ‘the scheme is only idle gossip.’ Mr. Hagar was 
re-elected by a vote of ninety-six to fifteen.” 

Now the president and the other officers of the Handel 
and Haydn are all estimable men. 

The president, Mr. Abel Parker Browne, is a prominent 
qal merchant, highly respected by those who have dealings 
with him. 1 am told he can tell the difference between 
anthracite and bituminous with his hands tied behind him, 
and in the matter of brown coal or lignite he is adamant. 
You will remember that Thomas Britton, who started con- 
certs in London, was also a coal dealer, and musicians 
gtahered in a little room above his shop. .1 understand 
that Mr. Browne sings. 

Mr. Charles Wellington Stone, the secretary, has a private 
school for boys. He too is fond of music, or at least he is 
not afraid of it. And on his arm at concerts leans, heavily 
the trembling prima donna. 

‘Mr. Eugene B. Hagar, the vice-president, is a lawyer by 
profession, although a comfortable income allows him to 
keep aloof from active practice. He is a man of great 
regularity ix his daily life, although at one time he was 
passionately addicted to the flute. He sings in the chorus. 

These three men are devoted body and soul to the in- 
terests of the Handel and Haydn. They are honest in 
their endeavors to promote its good. Their belie in the 
society is fetishistic. Their belief in Mr. Lang as a con- 
ductor is pathetic. 


Of course the newspapers published interviews with the 
officers. I am not sure but the janitor of Bumstead Hall, 
where the meeting was held, expressed his views under a 
scare head. 

Mr. Stone said many interesting things to a Journal re- 
porter. When he was asked, ‘‘Can Mr. Lang attend to 
three societies and his own business successfully?” he re- 
plied : ‘‘ That is really his affair. His services are very 
much sought for and he would dislike to disappoint any- 
one. We should try to secure him regardless of any other 
society.” ' 

I suspect, Mr. Stone, that you are unconsciously a humor- 
ist. ‘‘ Disappoint” is a good word. 

When Mr. Stone wai asked, ‘‘ Do you think Mr. Zerrahn 
capable of conductinjz the society?” he answered, ‘‘ Mr. 
Zerrahn is a dear old friend of mine. He deserves and he 
has the gratitude of all Boston.” 

Mr. Stone gave these figures of the last season : 


Expend- 

Concert. Receipts. tures, 
| EN PPT TT TITTI FTL Pe iii tere $2,199 $1,589 
Wee: Meni chitin acc pice ssantostpdbetgunpaspictonas 3,143 1,930 
Yards ROGRIOG. ...ccriccscccccccceseesorivecisizesese 1,818 2,742 
SND TNs «5 00: can nnnahecesnns covesntesesevesceses 2,147 2,550 
MOIS 55. ec is ocd a céuctsee Cuvdsevgestenvacevedened 3,762 2,479 
bs cite ace nendcae ¢ohdadewebabunianes ame” $138,070 $11,209 


‘“‘ The above figures relate simply to the concerts. The 
total receipts and expenditures reveal a deficit of over $1,- 
200 incurred during this the first year of Conductor Lang’s 
régime. 

‘* Mr. Stone replied, saying: ‘ That is the normal state of 
things. There have been very few seasons for twelve or 
fifteen years when we have paid the expenses out of the 
season's receipts.’” E 
* * 

Mr. Lang was interviewed. Mr. Lang in the presence 
of a reporter reminds me of Joey Bagstock, he's so devilish 
sly. 

Yes, he had heard of the Handel and Haydn. Come to 
think, he believed he was the conductor of it. ‘‘I am not 
a member of the society, you understand. What I know 
of the members is limited to my knowledge gained as con- 
ductor. Not being a member, accordingly, I did not know 
that the society was to hold a meeting last night. The 


probability is, in fact, that, had not another /ourna/ re- 
porter previously showed me an account of it, I would up 
to this moment have been ignorant of what happened. 

‘What happened, by the way, doesn’t concern me par- 
ticularly. In the course of the day I have met perhaps 
forty or fifty friends and pupils. Not one of them said 
anything to me about the incidents of last night's meeting ; 
not one. Undoubtedly if they had considered the matter 
as of vital importance to me they would have said some- 
thing. 

‘*I know nothing whatever of this reported opposition to 
me. I know the president of the society and the sec- 
retary ; few more.” 

An Israelite without guile! "Twas ashame to disturb 
him in his meditations on piano touch and hours spent 
with Mr. and Mrs, Richard Wagner. 


Do you ask what the result of the discussions and im- 
passioned pleas will be? 

Mr. B. J. Lang will undoubtedly be re-elected con- 
ductor. 

Ephraim is joined to idols—let him alone. 


* 
* + 


R. A. Barnet is ungrammatical. 

Nevertheless, as he was thus named, we must respect 
the baptismal ceremony. 

You have seen in New York entertainments entitled 
1492 and Excelsior, Jr. Mr. Barnet is the ingenious author. 
That is to say, Mr. Barnet planted and Messrs. E. E. Rice 
et al. watered. 

Mr. Barnet’s pieces are seen as originally contrived only 
on first nights. He looks at his work carefully, makes a 
speech to the audience, goes home, sleeps, gets up eariy 
and sharpens an axe. Then he returns to the theatre with 
the axe. And indeed it is a fine sight to see him, with his 
coat off, his face in a glow, chopping away lustily. The 
next day he stuffs and pads. Then when the piece goes 
on the road the managers hew and pad. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Barnet’s latest work, entitled A Merry Go-Round, 
was produced for the first time on any stage at the Tremont 
Theatre the 25th. The manager was Mr. Askin. The 
music conductor was Mr. W. E. McQuinn. The press agent 
was Mr. Paul West, a passionate creature of high imagina- 
tion and Oriental vocabulary. 

The program, aided by Webster, told the audience that a 
Merry-Go-Round is ‘‘a revolving contrivance for .afford- 
ing amusement.” The trouble with this contrivance was 
that it occasionally stood still. Hence the corresponding 
lack of amusement. 

Mr. Barnet’s original idea was an excellent one. He in- 
tended to make a review, an agreeable reminder, of the 
salient events of the past season, dramatic, musical, politi- 
cal, civic, social. He started off in a vein of pleasing fool- 
ing. ‘There were jests on the Subway, the Common Coun- 
cil, the Bulfinch front, and characters from Too Much 
Johnson and the Prisoner of Zenda appeared. But after 
Mr. Barnett put his characters on the stage he gave them 
little todo. He also made the mistake of attempting to 
have a slight plot. There should be no plot at all in this 
form of entertainment. 

The feature of the show was a coster girl monologue de- 
livered admirably by Miss Marie Cahill. 

Mr. Joseph Herbert gave an imitation of Chevalier. As 
the audience had not seen Mr. Chevalier, and as it appears 
that Mr. Herbert never saw him, the imitation was loudly 
applauded. 

Miss Clara Palmer danced with singuiar and fascinating 
grace. The other dancing was clumsy,as a fule, and a 
ballet of horses was so repulsive that it was changed ma- 
terially the second night. 

Miss Macdonald, Miss Gilroy, Miss Stacey, Messrs. Alex- 
ander Clark, Lythgoe and Schiller were earnest and at 
times laborious in their merrymaking. The burlesque of 
the loudest scene in The Sporting Duchess was ainusing, 
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and the audience was much pleased with a dull imitation 
of Sousa by Mr. Schiller. 

The piece was well put on. The bulk of the original 
music was by Mr. Charles Dennée. A negro song by Mr. 
Trevathan, now of the /ourna/ (N. Y.), although sung in- 
effectively by Miss Gilroy, pleased mightily. 

I understand that the piece has been much improved 
since the opening night, and that the dull passages have 
been replaced by burlesque scenes. Mr. Barnet is a man 
of native talent, and he is always willing to listen to sug- 
gestions. I have no doubt the Merry-Go-Round will 
prosper. 

* 
* * 

Pupils of Mr. Charles R. Adams gave an operatic con- 
cert in Union Hall the 26th. Mrs. Haynes, Miss Anna Van 
Vleck and Mr. Mull appeared in the first and second scenes 
of the second act of Lohengrin. Mrs. Harriet R. Morgan, 
Ella Candage and Messrs. Bruce, Bennett and Kerr appeared 
in the fourth act of Gounod’s Romeo-and Juliet. Mrs. 
Sophia Markee sang the mad scene from Lucia. An or- 
chestra of Symphony men was conducted by Mr. 
Zach 

Miss Van Vleck as Ortrude showed strong dranzatic in- 
The hearer did not find himself wondering where 
she came from, or how she looked off the stage, or whether 


Max 


stinct 


she really enjoyed taking the part; he was conscious of 
the presence of an elemental force. Miss Van Vleck had 
an idea of the character she assumed, and, furthermore, 
she had her own way of expressing her ideas. Her passion 
flamed, Her voice was the voice of Ortrude. Not that 
her performance was a finished one. Her gesture was at 
times exaggerated to the verge of grotesqueness. But the 
native strength of the woman diverted the attention from 
occasional crudities. 

Mrs. Morgan has a sympathetic voice, which she uses 
with more than ordinary skill. I regret to say that she was 
suffering from the influenza,’ which fact no doubt ac- 
counted for impure intonation and languor in action. Mr. 
Bennett has a noble voice, with rich, full tones. He sang 
the part of Cafu/et with taste and intelligence. Mr. Kerr 
also has a fine bass voice, one that is powerful and at the 
same time free and musical in quality. Mrs. Markee 
showed in the smoothness of her colorature the results of 
patient study well directed. The concert was enjoyed by 
a discriminating audience. Pripip HAue. 


> —— 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, May 29, 1896. 

It appears now as if the trouble in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music would be settled in some amicable man- 
ner, the five or six professors who were asked to send in 
their resignations probably continuing in their present 
positions. 

Miss Christine MacDonald, who has been engaged for 
next season with the Francis Wilson Opera Company, is 
studying with Mr. Charles R. Adams, of this city. 

A concert was given 1n the clubhouse at Newtonville last 
Wednesday afternoon by the Mt. Holyoke College Glee, 
Banjo and Mandolin clubs. The proceeds of this concert, 
together with those of another given at Wellesley the pre- 
vious evening, are to be devoted to the endowment fund of 
the college. The success of these concerts was largely due 
to the efforts of Miss Eastman, of Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
and Mrs. Frank H. Benner, of Newtonville. 

An eniertainment consisting of music and readings by 
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the Melba Quartet, assisted by Lyman F. Brackett, was 
given at the Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea Thursday evening. 

On the evening of June 5 the Roxbury Musical Society 
will close its third season with a concert, to be given in 
Germania Hall, Roxbury. An attractive program of part 
songs and vocal selections will be performed, with the as- 
sistance of a number of well-known singers. 

A piano recital by the pupils of Miss Edith Austin, as- 
sisted by Miss Mary Hall How, was given in Lyceum Hall, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, last Saturday afternoon. The pro- 
gram, which includei compositions by Chadwick, Webere 
Grieg, Dvordk, Mendelssohn and Brahms, was thoroughly 
appreciated by the audience. 

The sixth annual festival of the first section of the Choir 
Guild was held in the Church of the Advent, corner of Mt. 
Vernon and Brimmer streets, Thursday evening. The 
following choirs took part: Church of the Advent; St. 
Mary’s, Dorchester ; Christ Church, Hyde Park ; St. John’s, 
Jamaica Plain; Holy Trinity, Marlboro, and Grace, Med- 
ford. Mr. S. B. Whitney officiated as choirmaster and 
Mr. H. E. Wry presided at the organ. 

In speaking of Miss Avis Bliven’s first public appearance 
in Boston the 7ranscript says: 

A glance at her program shows that the young débutante—we un- 
derstand she is only sixteen—aims high; the Schumann G minor 
sonata and the Chopin A minor study, to mention only these, belong 
distinctly to the higher flights of piano playing. But notwithstand- 
ing the arduous quality of her task, the impression the young pianist 
made throughout the recital was unmistakably fine. She shows tal- 
ent, musical feeling, an already well developed technic, conspicuous 
self concentration. She shows, moreover, excellent schooling; Mrs. 
Cross may well be proud of her pupil. It is always pleasant to find 
a young girl who plays the piano decidedly well t to remain 
honestly herself in face of no matter what music ; to find her playing 
fine things just as she understands and feels them. 

Miss Bliven gives one satisfaction in all its purity, One does not 
expect works like the Schumann sonata or the Chopin B minor 
mazurka—one of the wiliest bits of tricksy writing in all Chopin by 
the way—to be reflected in their full glory from the mirror of so 
young a mind, evidently intellectual though that mind be. But it 
speaks volumes for the young artist that what of them her mind does 
reflect is true and pure, as far as it goes, and undistorted by preco- 
cious self consciousness, Miss Bliven has plainly reached a point in 
her technical and artistic development where she legitimately stands 
on the threshold not so much of a “career” as a course of higher 
study under a great master. And fora young girl of sixteen to have 
reached this point is quite enough temporarily to satisfy any normal 
ambition. To have done more than this at her age would beto have 
become more or less of a monstrosity ; and we are happy to say that, 
judging from her playing last evening, we find no trace whatever of 
anything abnormal, factitious or monstrous about Miss Bliven. She 
shows noteworthy talent in its healthiest possible phase. 

A recital by Mrs. J. H. Long and her pupils was given in 
Association Hall Tuesday evening, with Mr. N. B. Sprague 
and Mr. Walter Paine as accompanists. The program was 
made especially enjoyable by the singing of the cavatina 
from Il Barbiere di Seviglia by Miss Farrar, a young lady 
but fourteen years old, and by the duo and solo singing of 
Miss Mae McKay, who will make her début in opera next 
month, beginning in Halifax for a summer tour of the 
provinces. 

Mrs. Pauline Hammond Clark, of Roxbury, director of 
the First Universalist Church Quartet, sails for Europe on 
the 27th inst., to s'udy with Mme. Pauline. Lucca in 
Vienna. During her absence Mr. George H. Remele, of 
the Albion and Ruggles Street quartets, will direct the 
choir. 








The vocal and instrumental music at the May meeting of 
the Boston Congregational Club was exceptionally good. 
Mr. James H. Ricketson sang The Hidalgo, by Schu- 
mann ; In Native Worth, from The Creation, together with 
a group of songs, Der Asra, and the seventeenth century 
song, Sally in Our Alley. Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell sang 
The Irmingard (Von Fielitz) and The Seasons, from 
Haydn. Mr. H. G. Tucker accompanied the vocalists. 





Victor Herbert’s Opera to Go Abroad. 
ICTOR HERBERT'S The Wizard of the Nile 


was laid off for the summer last week after a wonder- 
fully prosperous run ever since it was brought out last fall, 
including several months at the Casino, this city. The 
opera has proved so successful that it is booked for two 
years ahead in this country, and demands for it are being 
received from abroad. 

Mr. Al. Neumann is now in Vienna to superintend its 
production there, and Mr. Fred Schwab has nearly com- 
pleted a translation into French, and The Wizard is in due 
time to have productions at both the gay capitals, Vienna 
and Paris, whence it will go to other large cities and on 
provincial tours. This will be the first instance of the kind 
where an American opera has been put on tour in Europe. 
Prince Ananias remains in the hands of the Bostonians. 

Meantime Victor Herbert is well along on a new opera, 
book by Harry B. Smith, and hasalso in hand still another 
book, for which he has sketched the musical outlines. He 
is ensconced in a summer cottage at Woodbury, N. J., 
with his family, the busiest of men—with his opera work, 
Gilmore Band arrangements, and a number of special com- 
positions he has undertaken. The demand upon him for 
virtuoso (‘cello) appearances alone would nearly take up his 
time did he accept all requests. 

His band (Gilmore’s) opened the summer season at 
Washington Park-on-the-Delaware, below Philadelphia, on 
Saturday last to an immense audience, and will continue 
there in daily concerts until September 7, when it goes to 
the St. Louis Exposition, the Pittsburg Exposition and on 
tour, about twelve months of uninterrtipted engagement. 

When the Wizard of the Nile is first produced in Vienna 
it is likely Victor Herbert will be there to direct, in accord- 
ance with requests received from the managers who have 
the foreign production in charge. In such event the early 
tour of the band in 1897 would be limited so that Mr. Her- 
bert could sail in good season. 








Mrs. Dory Burmeister.— Mrs. Dory Burmeister, the 
pianist, is expected back from Europe to-morrow on the 
Lahn. Mr. Richard Burmeister, her husband, is in town to 
receive her. They will spend the summer in Nova Scotia. 

Rome.—The new opera by Setaccioli, La Sorella di 
Mark, had a kind but not brilliant reception. Gemma 
Bellincioni had great success as Marka, a weak minded 
street singer who wanders about with an ass named 
Mark. Xar/ rescues her from a mob and she falls madly 
in love with him, but on hearing of his marriage stabs her- 
self. The music is melodious and flowing, but not original. 
The text was suggested by Gemma Bellincioni. 
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Mr. Clarence Eddy at the Paris 
Trocadero. 


HE grand organ concert, organized by M. 
Alexandre Guilmant for Mr. Eddy, and given on May 12 
at the Trocadéro in Paris, was a great success artistically, 
financially and socially. As had been prophesied, it was 
an event in music, and everybody was there. Attention 
and applause were very gratifying, and people remained to 
the end of the program. The organist was many times 
recalled. 


The organ part consisted of : 
Morcead de Concert... .ccccccccsvesssvcvccscssecsccvcveses Louis Theile 
In Paradioum et Fiat Lux, ...... .ccsccccecrsesesceveeeners Th, Dubois 
LaCinqwidme Sonate........ccccoccsecescccceereeseeces Alex. Guilmant 
(Dedicated to Mr. Eddy.) 
Prelude et Fugue(A mimor)..........60.cccscceeeececeseere gsdbapeed Bach 
Variations do Concerts...606..scccerccerncccns, svneressens Dudley Buck 
Fuge Be COmeert cs ncrecncesery-scscccevesoesusececvcesers ses J. L. Krebs 
Morceau..... Ralbondabe epeldcdtcccchesess 6sib Pega baseses M. dela Tombelle 


Miss Rose Ettinger sang Felicien David’s Mysoli with 
flute accompaniment by Aigre, and the aria Il Re Pastore, 
by Mozart, with violin accompaniment, played by M. Paul 
Viardot. She sang with correctness and independence, in a 
beautiful, fresh, clear voice. Miss Ettinger is pupil of Mrs. 
Eddy at home and of Madame Marchesi in Paris. Mr. 
George Holmes sang pieces by Oscar Meyer, De Nevers, 
MacDowell, Sieveking and Wagner. He produced an ex- 
cellent impression. Both singers were warmly applauded, 
M. Guilmant piayed all the piano accompaniments, and it 
was no small part of the concert. 

The French press has been unanimous in favorable men- 
tion, not only of Mr. Eddy’s playing but of the ensemble of 
the concert. Two musical papers speak of the American 
as one of the first organists of the epoch. His portrait 
adorns the front page of Monde Musical, His immense 
repertory, knowledge of musical things and acquaintance 
with musical libraries, ancient and modern, are something 
of a surprise to French people. 

Warm congratulations are pouring in upon Mr. Eddy from 
all sides, from artists and friends, organists, pianists and 
singers. Among them one of the most cherished sou- 
venirs is a delightful letter from Th. Salomé. 

His friends have been trying to induce Mr. Eddy to give 
another concert before his return, but it is doubtful if he 
will accede, as he is busy preparing and collecting impor- 
tant and varied material for his coming concert tournées in 
America. 


e 


New York College of Music Com- 


mencement. 
HE eighteenth annual commencement of the 
New York College of Music—Alexander Lambert 
director—took place on Tuesday evening last in the Car- 
negie Lyceum, when the following program was given : 





Piano solo, Allegro appassionato............6sc0ceceseeses Saint-Saéns 
Miss Suzanne Wisner. 

Soprano solo, aria (prayer) from Tannhduser....,...........+ Wagner 
* Miss Tillie Reinhardt. 

Capriccio brillante, Op. BB. ..........ccccccsunwcnseeusseeees Mendelssohn 


Mr. Ralph Morck. 
With accompaniment of a second piano. 
Quintet, for four violins and piano...........0seeecccescceveceeene Stang 
Misses Anna Finkelstone, Josie McKenzie, Hilda Stern, Tillie Stiller 
‘and Josie Stern. 


PRR.GENG, WONCIIID 5 oi. ncacsnncatéessbenstheckecatsxncechsensnpans Lisat 
Miss Elsa von Grave. 
Violin solo, andante from third concerto......... 2.05055 Vieuxtemps 
Miss Tillie Stiller. 
Piano solo, 6tude de Concert. .........cccceesceccresecccseesevecees Liszt 
Mr. Albert von Doenhoff. ~ 
Soprano solo, aria from Hamlet.........0.e.ccececececceeeeeees Thomas 
Miss Gertrude Siiver. 
Concerto, A minor (first movement). ........6660 ceseeceeceeee Hummel 


Master Harry Graboff. 
With accompaniment of a second piano. 


Trio, for two sopranos and Glto. ....6.sceceesseeseccccuceecees Cimarosa 
Misses Gertrude Silver, Lottie Coffin and Mrs. Marion Carlisle. 
The work done in all the departments was excellent, 


with the usual tendency of the piano school to show a par- 


ticular ease, sella ciais and technical finish. From such 
an even array of talent it is hardly fair to make exceptions, 
but the extraordinary precocity of the little boy, Master 
Harry Graboff, compels surprise and attention. Mr. Lam- 
bert himself played second piano in the Hummel concerto, 
which the child pupil played with extraordinary fluency 
and clarity. The older members of the classes played with 
proportionate intelligence and technical skill, and all with 
the confidence and composure which characterize the aver- 
age performance of the Lambert College of Music pupil. 

The Cimarosa vocal trio went very well with great spirit 
and vigor, and the violin and piano quintet of Stang was 
played with good tone, phrasing and balance. 

At the close of the program a brief but pointed address 
was delivered by the president, Everett P. Wheeler, after 
which the medalsand diplomas were distributed as follows : 

The examinations of the New York College of Music are not com- 
pulsory and are privately conducted. The faculty forms the judges 
ofaward. The following passed this year's examination : 

PIANO. 

Thusnelda Aichel,; May Busby, Nellie Baidwin, Helen Brisbin, 
Julie Bieistift, Linda Berti, Alice Bambegger, Marie Berenice, Ella 
Buerger, Puzant Costikyan, Roberta Claus, May Dana, Etta Duffy, 
M. Louise Ewen, Adele Friedmann, Arthur Gutman, Ida Goldstick, 
Jeannette Guibert, Linda Hart, Frances Herman, Rosa Hilleson, 
Marie Hurley, William Kalshoven, Eugenia Kopple, Jerome Kern, 
Augusta Kahn, Helen Kleiner, Nellie Lallouette, Madeleine McCor- 
mick, Ethel Manheims, Annie Maclagan, Isabel Mackay, Anna 
O'Farrell, Margaret Prayer, Mary Raymond, Josephine Rosenbaum, 
Ida Rothstein, Carolyn Roeder, Isabella Sturges, Josie Stern, Minnie 
Stursberg, Alice Stursberg, Joseph Stanford, Sadie Wetton, Louise 
Wilson, Frank Ward, Lillian Wells, Blanche Weill, Charlotte Zahn. 

VIOLIN. 

James Brett, Essie Cassel, Wm. Cleary, Anna Pinkelstone, D. M. 
Flatow, Flora Frankl, Charles Greitner, Prank Gloeckner, Alice 
Hormby, Martin Jonas, Elmer G. Jewell, Theodora Lilienthal, Gus 
Langer, Rubie La Lande, Nellie Lallouette, Josie McKenzie, Morris 
Nitke, Arthur Parker, Abram Reich, Lester Rayner, Sibyl W. Smith, 
Albert Stursberg, Alexander Straus, Nina Straat, Gertie Solomon, 
Tillie Stiller, Isidor Segal, Julius Schem, Eddie Urbach, J. P. Will- 


iams, Emanuel Weiss. 
VOCAL. 


Lottie Coffin, Florence E. Davis, Isabel Davidson, Johanna Feigl, 
Adele Friedmann, Mabel Giberson, Mamie Kenney, Lina Kohlbush, 
Emma Werkless, Marjory Wills. 

MEDALS. 

Piano—Esther Burke, Katharine Campbell, Jacob Danielson, Cari 
Deis, Carrie Friedmann, Harry Graboff, Ralph Morck, Gertrude 
Rabin, Albert von Doenhoff, Eva Zimmerman, 

Violin—Anton Gloeckner. 

DIPLOMAS. 


(Graduating Class.) 

Piano—Fiorence Terrel, Marie Rosenberg. 

Violin—W m. EB. Goeringer. 

Vocal—Gertrude Silver. 

The house was thronged to its fullest capacity. The 
New York College of Music will remain open throughout 
the summer under the personal direction of Mr. Alexander 
Lambert. 


Autographs.—aAt the great sale of autographs at 
Berlin the best prices were paid for those of musicians. 
The manuscript by Mozart Variazion: sopra l’aria la 
Bergére Celimene, for piano and violin in six and a quarter 
pages, brought 900 marks, while a letter of Mozart’s, dated 
Vienne le 9 de juin, 1784, addressed to his father, went 
for 360 marks. Wagner's corrected copy of his first piano 
arrangement of the Flying Dutchman, 277 pages, in two 
folio volumes, went for 555 marks, and a letter of his from 
Dresden, 17 January, 1849, to Lindenfeld, sold for 121 
marks. Mendelssohn's autograph of Der Blumenkranz, 
dedicated by Fri. Schloss, brought 199 marks, and RAezn- 
isches Volkslied 160 marks. A letter of Joseph Haydn, 17 
November, 1785, went for 145 marks; Robert Franz’s 
Twelve Songs, by Robert Burns, F. Riickert and W. 
Osterwald, dedicated to Niels W. Gade, brought 185 marks, 
while a piece by Beethoven, Cadenz zum ersten Satze von 
Mozart’s D moll Concerto fiir Klavier, sold for 460 marks. 
Brahms’ Lieder Sehnsucht and Trost in Thrinen went for 
265 marks and another piece by him, Vor dem Fenster, for 
220 marks. 

* Misses Reinhardt and Wisner did not take part in the competition 
for medals and testimonials. 








Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 


HE. following itinerary in America of the emi- 
nent pianist Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, dating from Oc- 
tober 23 to March 21, shows one of the lengthiest and most 
active series of engagements filled by any virtuoso without 
intermission in modern days. In full proportion as her 
long season has been active it has also been phenomenally 
successful from the financial as well as artistic standpoint. 
Bloomfield Zeisler achieved enormous artistic triumph at 
every point where she appeared, but she also had the 
power to attract extremely large houses, a fact which does 
not always follow public approbation or enthusiasm for an 
artist. This woman, whose musical gifts and expert 
virtuosity are inspiring and compel admiration, combines 
also in rare degree the personal magnetism, the power to 
impart and draw sympathy, whick forms an artist’s most 
precious gift. Those who hear Bloomfield Zeisler once and 
who marvel at the virile breadth of her conceptions and 
the marvelous brilliancy of her execution always want to 
go a second time, and, adding to the keen momentary 
pleasure of her performance, try to find out what it is in 
this high strung, vibratile, passionately sympathetic little 
woman’s personality which makes ber playing go straight 
to the very heart. 

She has intense feeling, imagination of rare vividness, 
and she has the electrical power to diffuse throughout any 
audience her own strongly expressive individuality. It is 
all summed up in the abused word ‘‘ temperament.” Ninety- 
nine per cent. of the virtuosi who are credited with tem- 
perament never had any—never could cultivate any. 
Bloomfield Zeisler was born with it. She was first a little 
woman who felt strongly, deeply, and always with the 
touch of scarlet in her ideals. She was next a great 
pianist. Therein lies the secret of her great success. 

Appended is the remarkable record of her American 
tour : 








Getpber 3 New York, orchestra. 
30 Chicago, recital. 
Movember 12.. ...-Milwaukee, recital. 
” Ih, cn vorvtegsdscdedsed Cleveland, recital. 
. 15. Oberlin, recital. 
" 16 Painesville, recital 
* 19 Detroit, recital. 
* 20 Ypsilanti, recital. 
‘ 24 New York, orchestra 
- 27 Brookiyn, afternoon recital. 
° Teaadsescecevesacusn Brooklya, evening recital. 
rs: War iecccenc sescccuun New York, orchestra. 
December , 1... ceeeceerecesesne New York, orchestra. 
be D. -cemssoravess cane Aurora, recital. 
: Bic sencarbesocpcstan Troy, recital 
° Bo cies tavnctnes ..» Buffalo, ait., orchestra (Symphony) 
by Docs cd crenshnecwee Buffalo, ev’g, orchestra (Symphony) 
a Champaign, recital. 
3 ».New York, orchestra (Philharmonic) 
” New York, orchestra. 
ba New York, recital. 
i Milwaukee, recital. 
x Columbus, recital. 
* Springfield, recita!. 
° Cincinnati, orchestra (Symphony). 
- Cincinnati, orchestra (Symphony). 
~ Chicago, recital. 
January pee VEE E A Ey Dayton, recital. 
x 6 cuicidtibtis San deces Cincinnati, recital. 
ne Ci od de pans vapeenn se Toledo, recital. 
= Ori nccecciscdbvpeste Pittsburgh, recital. 


Baltimore, recital, 

Ithaca, recital. 

Chicago, chamber music. 
Chicago, orchestra (Thomas). 
Chicago, orchestra (Thomas). 
...Rochester, recital. ~~ 
...Buffalo, recital. | 





: 6 Buffalo, recital. 

& Tiineg ch 5<s'0-oni pebans Toronto, recital. 

Saf Beicdan dod scovtavvude Hartford, recitai. 

° Minis stnaepececar New York, recital. 

™ REE RS OAR Hollidaysburg, recital. 
March a hicago, recital]. 


.Chicago, recital. 

Indianapolis, recital. 

a oe otges recital. 
Larenege, recital. 

St. Louis, recital. 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANGES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. peat E ef 

IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING AGEN. 
CIES. EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND 
FILLED IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES 
UNAVOIDABLE. 

iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT A FAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR. 


—— 





HE Seidl Society of Brooklyn, which celebrated 
its seventh anniversary on May 22, has been 
incorporated, The amount of the capital stock is 
$20,000. The board of directors elected for the first 
year are: President, Laura C. Langford; treasurer, 
Emma L. Adams; assistant treasurer, Julia W. Lat- 
imer; secretary, Louise M. Hearmann. This signi- 
fies that Mr. Seidl has regained the position tempo- 
rarily lost to him by his decision to cohduct German 
opera for Abbey & Grau last season. The concert 
engagements of Seidl in Brooklyn and New York for 
the next season may make it impossible for him to 
accept any opera engagements. 
a eee TN 
LOVING cup is said to have been presented to 
Asger Hamerik by some of his admirers in 
Baltimore. There is no reason why personal friends 
should not present a loving cup or a cupping glass to 
Mr. Hamerik, but if it was done as a recognition of 
public services, or as a reward for the accomplish- 
ment of artistic or professional work in Baltimore, 
the scheme must necessarily have appeared absurd to 
those who know how little, if anything, has ever 
been accomplished by Mr. Hamerik at the Peabody. 
All other musical conservatories of America can be 
congratulated, for the foundation of the late George 
Peabody in Baltimore, destined by him to become a 
great school of music to which thousands of young 
people from all sections of the country would be at- 
tracted, has never reached the dignity of competi- 
tion with even the smallest private school of music. 
Mr. Hamerik has succeeded after twenty-five years 
of work in making it a subject of ridicule in the 
American world of music. 





FRANKO'S BERLIN SUCCESS. 


[By Cable.] 
BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
17 Link Str., May 29, 1896. f 


AHAN FRANKO conducted Philharmonic band 

at Berlin Industrial Exposition last night with 

German and American programs. Thousands pres- 

ent. Many Americans. Entire legation. Greatest 

enthusiasm for conductor and the compositions of 
Victor Herbert, Sousa and Franko. O. F. 


THE ABBEY & GRAU FAILURE. 
F course, now that Abbey & Grau have allowed 
themselves to be completely swallowed by the 
shark stars and have collapsed utterly, rumors are 
as numerous concerning their anticipatory tactics as 
the crows of cock at break of dawn. We beg Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau’s pardon; we should say concerning 
the tactics of their stars, because Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau had not themselves any tactics. They were 
simply the mechanical puppets and mouthpieces of 
this gold eating army, who in their large-eyed search 
after the dollar actually forgot to see that as they 
were leaving the American musical public in a hun- 
gry hole and would surely land the management in 
another hole they might also find a hole in their own 
calculated treasury when it came to the end of the 
season. 

The latest rumor is that the benefit performance 
for Abbey & Grau given at the end of the season was 
in reality a Jean de Reszké benefit got up by the 
supreme finance-Romeo-commerte-Tristan tenor as 
a benefit for himself to recoup unpaid salary. Those 
who ergue this say naturally that the other artists 
were the victims of the Abbey & Grau beneficiary 
legend. A few attribute some chivalry versus greed 
to the renowned business tenor, and say that Mr. de 
Reszké got up the affair with a view to division be- 
tween some of the big unpaid singers and himself. 
Be either story as it may, such a rumor adds the bur- 
den of vicious ridicule to Abbey & Grau's misfortune. 

Rumors have neither a ‘‘local habitation nor a 
name,” but the color of a long tissue of facts and the 
feeling of instinctive likelihood will often give unau- 
thenticated report a vitality with the public which 
apparently worn and proven matter often lacks. The 
whole procedure of things at the gives 
a color of veracity to this report in the eyes of the 
public. The gross, unreasoning monopoly of a body 
of stars, obviously generaled by Jean de Reszké—a 
monopoly which paralyzed any outlook of success— 
stultified the position of Abbey & Grau as managers. 
They managed nobody. They were managed—we 
apologize again ; mismanaged, we meant to say, and 
shamefully at that—by their star galaxy, between 
whom and a rebellious public they were condemned 
to stand with exactly the same significance as a 
pasteboard placard. 








The prices, the consequent empty benches, with 
their inevitable results, were incontrovertible facts, 
which would lead up to this belief. A management 
which could persist in such a scheme had become no 
better than a cat's paw in the hands of its company. 
Small wonder if a public can readily accept the ab- 
surdly mortifying rumor that to please the captain 
of this company Abbey & Grau were content to pose 
as figurehead beneficiaries. They had been doing 
the same thing, only with no patent advertised re- 
sults, ail season. 

One thing pretty sure, however, if it did the public 
any good to know it, is that the biter has now got 
bitten. For if the greedy stars have succeeded in 
getting off this season with slight, if any, loss, they 
have completely blocked up their passage on the old 
extravagant paying lines for all future years. The 
reduction which they have brought on themselves, 
like all changes which are the product of gross im- 
moderation, will be ten times more sweeping than 
that which might have been made had things been 
approached through a rational medium of prosperity. 

Meantime much more has been lost, far more 
failure accomplished, than appears in the failure of 
Abbey & Grau. The most serious failure, because 
it has attached to it the disgrace imposed by usury, 
has been forced on the opera loving public, the mass 
of which has failed in many seasons to hear anything 
of what should be reasonably within its reach. This 
failure of the public to hear opera has been caused 
directly by the exorbitant salaries of stars and is the 
one which principally concerns the musical and 
rational future of this country. 

Managements will always arise, but you cannot 
gather figs from thorns or grapes fromthistles. The 
new tree must be planted in new ground and cannot 
flourish as an exotic, 

' When a new healthy soil of reasonable salaries and 
reasonable prices has been chosen, then will the 
public not be defrauded of its rights, and then only 
will opera in America be a success. 


In all the speculations indulged in by the daily pa- 
pers regarding the future movements of Abbey and 
of Grau one essential point seems to be coritinually 
ignored, and that is the physical fact of the bank- 
ruptcy and the assignment of that firm. Neither 
Abbey nor Schoeffel nor Grau has a name to-day in 
the commercial sense of the term ; neither of these 
men can legitimately enter upon any contracts, and 
if they do the contracts are not binding. Unless a 
settlement is effected with their creditors there will 
be an abundance of judgments entered against these 
men, and they will not be able to do anything in the 
fields of commerce, finance or spectilation in their 
individual names unless these judgments are ex- 
tinguished. 

Hence there exists no living lease of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and the opportunity is open for any- 
one to negotiate for that establishment for next sea- 
son; hence there can be no contract between Dam- 
rosch aud Abbey & Grau, for there is no firm to-day 
in existence, and any former contract has ceased by 
the limitation precipitated by the bankruptcy and the 
ensuing assignment, and hence Mr. Damrosch could 
negotiate for the lease of the Metropolitan Opera 
House without interference from Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau, for that firm has ceased to be a recognizable 
factor. ' 

Mr. Damrosch made contracts embracing the de- 
livery to him of certain artists at certain periods next 
season, who are to be supplied by Abbey & Grau. 
But these artists are now absolutely free so far as 
that firm is concerned, as it is not a firm either de 
jure or de facto, and Mr. Damrosch, in order not to 
jeopard his enterprise, may make direct contracts 
with these artists; he can do so without in any man- 
ner infringing upon professional courtesy or etiquette. 
These are merely suggestions, and speculative ones 
at that, but they may be liberally indulged in, if for 
no other reason than the continued speculation of 
the daily press on the future of Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau, an assigned firm that can make no contracts 
at all. 


Josef Hofmann, the pianist, was under contract for 
next season with Abbey & Grau, who held a 60 per 
cent. interest in him, the old firm of Johnston & 
Arthur controlling the other 40 per cent. This en- 
gagement now falls to the ground, together with all 
the others. 


Another question of vast importance now arises. 
Will Mr. Damrosch also risk his future by agreeing to 


es ke 








pay the enormous salaries to foreign artists paid for | on the stage, and thus disturbs his illusion. This is 


years past by Abbey & Grau? Will he not be able to 
demonstrate at this conjuncture that if he does not 
engage these people America will virtually be 
closed to them for years to come, for no one with 
_capital to invest will again go into the operatic field 
for some time to come burdened at the outset with a 
list of high salaried artists from Europe. For the 
present that speculation has ceased, for no specula- 
tion is ever indulged in that demonstrates failure 
without a large percentage of success attached to it. . 
baa 


RECALLS. 

THE “silly season” is now beginning, not only in 

these free and independent United States, but 
in paternally ruled Germany. The Serlin Courier is 
taking advantage of the opportunity to discuss the 
old question of ‘‘calls.” We may inform our readers 
that in Berlin and other great cities of the empire 
the management of the theatres have prohibited per- 
formers from complying with the demands of the 
public for their reappearance before the curtain. 
The order prohibiting such acknowledgments of pub- 
lic applause was issued in compliance with a petition 
sent to Count Hochberg by the members of the Royal 
Theatre. Years before a similar request had been 
addressed to Count Hiilsen, who expressed his per- 
fect agreement with it, but added that, at that period, 
a change in the rules and regulations was on other 
grounds inexpedient. The Deutsche Theater has 
also a similar prohibition. 

The first reply to the questions addressed by the 
journal above named to leading dramatists and man- 
agers is from the well-known writer Ernst von Wil- 
denbruch. He utterly opposes the rule which prohibits 
performers from appearing after the fall of the cur- 
tain to receive the thanks of the public; his opinion 
on this point has never wavered, but rather has been 
strengthened by his seeing the public that desired to 
give expression to its feelings so sadly disappointed 
when the curtain remained motionless to all the 
applause. 

Van Wildenbruch does not like the curtain ; it is 
usually a hideous piece of cloth which divides the 
theatre into two parts as if they had nothing to do 
with each other, while the very nature of a theatrical 
performance demands that stage and audience, from 
the beginning to the end, ought to form one body, 
with a complete action and reaction of feeling. Still 
the curtain is a necessary evil, since, unlike the 
Greek drama, which treated of one brief incident of 
a life, modern drama gives us fragments of a life 
history. The end of each of these fragments must 
be indicated, and this is done by dropping the cur- 
tain at the end of each act ; but, if this is necessary, 
let us make it as little injurious as possible, let us, so 
far as possible, remove the wall of partition between 
player and public ; do not let the curtain be deaf to 
every expression of feeling, do not make it a door 
slammed in our faces. 

The usual reason assigned for forbidding recalls is 
‘‘The illusion is destroyed.” Whose illusion? Wil- 
denbruch asks. Naturally that of the audience ; how 
could it endure to see the bloody Aichard, the giori- 
ous Sugfried, the gloomy Wallenstein, appear as 
Messrs. Kainz or Matkowsky or Nesper and bow 
their thanks. To this he replies: ‘‘A man whose 
capacity for illusion has such a weak foundation | 
ought never to go toa theatre. He ought certainly 
never to read the playbill with the actors’ names,” 
But what is theatrical illusion? What makes the 
effect of the drama acted so much greater than the 
drama read? It is that the figures of the play get 
loose from the book, that they become men, in the 
form in which men live and act and suffer, with hu- 
man voice, facial expression and gesture. It is not 
Kainz or Matkowsky or Nesper whom I call out, but 
the men who became Aichard or Siegfried or Wallen- 
stein; it is these great forms of poetry which, when I 
recall them and they appear, show that they under- 
stood my enjoyment and share my pleasure, and that, 
there is a true sympathy between us. To prevent 
the public from thanking the actors, face to face, is, 
to destroy the whole charm of the acted drama, with 
the natural interaction of the play and the public. 
The public, however, will not be robbed of its rights, 
and if it cannot recall at the end of an act it will 
applaud in the middle of an act, to the utter interrup- 
tion of the piece. 

But another objection to the recall system, Herr 
von Wildenbruch continues, is brought forward, that 
it disturbs the actor, wakens him from the dream 





which, by speech and action, he has been dreaming 
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as futile as the first. No actor fancies the drama is 
carried on only by him and his fellows and that the 
public has only to look and listen. 

The public plays its part, secondly, when, at the 
end of the action on the stage, it gives expression to 
its feelings. If the actor can demand that the public 
pay due attention to the piece, the public can in turn 
demand that he reappear when called out; he must 
not let that deaf, dumb, dull thing, the curtain, 
separate him from the living world beyond it. ‘‘ Let 
the performer appear when the public calls him ; 
that is my first and last word.” But let the curtain 
be raised; an actor crushed between the footlights 
and the curtain is a poor figure ; let him appear on 
the stage where he has been playing, for there he 
ean worthily receive the thanks of the public. 

More briefly Sigmond Lautenburg writes: ‘I am 
for recalls, and I have my reasons. Beyond doubt it 
is offensive to a finely organized, esthetic soul to see 
a hero and heroine, after a scene of violent passion, 
appear a minute or two later to receive the public ap- 
plause and bow their thanks repeatedly ; but, on the 
other hand, applause born from the feeling of the 
moment is so inspiriting to the artist, so effective on 
the whole ‘go’ of the piece, that neither player nor 
actor would like to miss it. 

“There are, of course, actors and directors who 
find a recall incompatible with their purely artistic 
instincts, and who prefer the quiet recognition of a 
noble few to the enthusiastic applause of the crowd. 
I admire this sublimity of mind, but do not share it. 
Applause and calls have never, when they were de- 
served, hurt a work of art, and as posterity twines 
no crowns for the actor, why begrudge him who 
lives’ but for the hour a few brief minutes’ enjoy- 
ment of applause?” WE te 

On the other side Oskar Kessler, a member of the 
Royal Theatre, where, as we have mentioned, calls 
are forbidden, writes: ‘‘ The members of the Royal 
Theatre stand, as far as 1 know, to-day on the same 
standpoint, and will certainly do nothing on their 
part to procure a repeal of the prohibition.” 

——_——_—_=[{=== 
THE VALUE OF FAME. 


EN days ago the funeral obsequies were read over 
Clara Schumann, one of the greatest pianists 
and women musicians of her age, and wife and intel- 
lectual helpmeet of one of the most fertile and 
imaginative musicians the world has ever known. 
To-day Clara Schumann is practically as wholly for- 
gotten as though she had never lived. The last bit 
of green memory to be associated with her passed 
probably in the few reminiscent words spoken round 
her grave by a few old friends and associates, who 
will soon have passed away like herself. 

This is a strange and sad latter-day lesson on the 
temporal value set upon a life which must hencefor- 
ward occupy a place in history. For Clara Schumann 
was an historic figure. Her brain and sympathies and 
inspiring influence are inseparably intertwined with 
the bursting into flower of romantic music. Hers 
was the breath, the acknowledged breath, which gave 
life and enduring form to Schumann's ideals. But for 
Clara Wieck, the ‘‘Clara” of early love and poetic 
tenderness, and later of passionate faith and union, 
the Schumann germ of musical creation would never 
have developed in its prolific glory. She not only 
cherished and fostered this rich germ, but she helped 
Schumann to master the science of music, which 
alone could give his teeming imagination form and 
name. The period of Clara Schumann's early influ- 
ence was the most interesting period of developmert 
in musical history. She played in it a potential part, 
yet to-day she is forgotten. 

To what moral does this soliloquizing lead? Just 
to one leading moral, a moral which modern artists 
are grasping with a feverish heat and greed and 
panic which cause them to forget sometimes that 
they are artists, the chosen apostles of a supreme 
mission. It is the moral which says: “Eat, drink 
and be merry to-day, for to-morrow you die.” It was 
not made for artists ; it was made for livers who had 
no message for posterity, but in view of the evan- 


‘escence of human fame reached within the past third 


of a century artists are learning to prostitute their 
talents by it, and grasping in sordidness and publicity 
all they may, while they may forget the one true 
moral writ everlastingly for their benefit that ‘‘ Art 
is long.” “No, they say, ‘‘there is nothing but 
what we gain in the immediate now.- Let us grasp 
tavenously not only all the glory txe day may bring 
forth, but all the money too, The present we are 





sure of; the future has nothing in store worth the 
saving or the sacrifice, so let us absorb all that is real 
during the brief life which is ours.” 

This is what the modern artist, ignoring his higher 
calling, sets forth to do. He forgets that life is given 
him to round out an ideal, that art is art, be the 
world ungrateful and forgetful as it may, and that he 
has a duty to himself as a discipie of art which 
should be worked out irrespective of extravagant 
gold or glory. The artist may_not be pardoned for 
bartering his heritage as the man of commerce his 
wares. He must live? Aye, surely he must live, 
but not in the modern fashion of effete indulgence, 
purchased at the expense of his paralyzed ambition 
and future hope of growth. The artist must keep 
before him that his treasure to be won is nota money 
treasure, but the priceless development of bis own 
better self, let the rude world commemorate, be 
thankful or oblivious. 

Thirty years ago artists lived according to the 
golden mean which gave them sufficient livelihood, 
while art for art's sake was worshipped and devel- 
oped with pure and single minded zeal. The day of 
loud réclame and gold came in, opening a tempting 
path for many professions, but artists have stepped 
in and fallen by the way, musical artists, nature’s 
chosen idealists, for whom the sordid path was never 
meant, For the pursuance of this path is a death- 
blow to all but material progress. It keeps one ex- 
actly on the mental level on which it found them, it 
lets them pluck apples of gold by the way ; but the 
way is short and at its end there is nothing left to be 
done but turn backward again and retrace the prog- 
ress—that is, if some other greedy prostituted spirit 
does not roughly push you aside and take up your 
footprints for himself. 

Clara Schumann is forgotten. Clara Schumann 
also died as she lived, a retired and comparatively 
poor woman. ‘‘ Now where,” the modern artist says, 
‘lies the merit of the difference? She lived poor and 
died forgotten. We live rich and die forgotten. We 
get from life all it has to give, and she got a fraction 
from life and is no better off than we expect to be 
when our turn comes. Wherein lies the virtue?“ 
The virtue is very great. Its potency may be tacit, 
but is none the less forceful a guide for young eyes 
looking first forward for the light. Ciara Schumann 
died rich in the possession of aerself. She had not 
debased one fraction of her mental heritage for any 
material end, She was in truth the ‘‘good and faith- 
ful servant” who brought back ten talents in return 
for the one which she was given. 

She had her own happiness and reward from the 
one and only true standpoint ef an artist in an un- 
tarnished spirit and the achievement of her highest 
intellectual and ideal possibilities. All that in her 
lay Clara Schumann had developed and guarded un- 
vitiated to the end. Wheu death came she could 
stand up firm and unblemished from among the 
tanks of musicians, and greet him without artistic 
shamefacedness. The motto of the ancient giadi- 
ators, ‘‘ Morituri te salutamus,” was hers confidently 
to deliver. To how many of her brethren when it 
comes to an accounting does it belong? How many 
have done their true art duty, and can turn to the 
last messenger with a frank, courageous greeting? 

There is more noise abroad to-day when Paderewski 
has played a successful recital or Melba has sung a 
brilliant aria at an opera matinée than has been heard 
over the death of Clara Schumann. The silence of 
her fate is the key to all true virtuous art of the day. 
Conscientious, soulful progressive art flourishes in 
seclusion. The art that grows is not met in harness 
with wealth, réclame and meteoric effulgence. Had 
Clara Schumann adapted the growing spirit of the 
age she might during her lifetime have revelied in a 
glittering publicity and certainly more money. She 
refused to adapt it, she died the happier, and has 
left behind her an ideal which, thank heaven, there 
are yet enough young true Spirits left to emulate. 

Few women have had greater temptations through 
personal talent and historic association to court pub- 
licity and fortune. Butshe made no vulgar capital 
out of her trademark. She did her work in silence 
and the reward has been rich to her best self and of 
steady influence on the chastity of art ideals far into 


the future. 


You garnerers of-fortune, floating an art banner 
to-day'in the dazzling glare of popularity, look out 
before too late for your precious talent. There will 
come one day of art judgment, and take, heed that 
you may not through idleness and corruption have 
earned exterior darkness. 
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AFTER WACNER WHO WILL 
LEAD IN MUSIC? 


ee 


FTER Wagner, what —— 

The history of music is very simple. It is 
that of every art. A fashion—a formula, a school— 
is developed. It reaches its zenith and declines. 
The school of Palestrina bourgeoned and died. The 
monodic minstrelsy of Italy has been drowned in 
German modes. The schools of Bach and Handel 
have passed away. And the school of Beethoven will 
pass, as the others—is, indeed, passing to-day. Wag- 
ner developed the old modes—enlarged the old 
modes, drew from the orchestra unknown sonorities, 
deepened the musical perspective. He increased the 
means of expression, 

After Wagner, what—— 

The recoil, the conservative reaction of Brahms? 
This is fogging a deadass. The agitated imitations 
of Richard Strauss and that ilk? This is milking the 
he-goat into a sieve. 

Many musical pundits aver that further progressin 
the present musical fashion is merely further deca- 
dence. The flogging of dead asses lacks subtlety, 
and milking the he-goat is vain—even though Wag- 
ner holds the sieve. And so they aver—these pundits 
in music—that the future holds in fee, not an advance 
along Wagnerian lines, but a new art. It is not im- 
possible. In fact it is the commonplace of musical 
history. It is the commonplace of all art and all his- 
tory. This art comes to fruition and dies away. But 
that is merely the signal for another art—new and 
unhabitual—which in its day, too, shall perish. After 
Gluck, Mozart; after Mozart, Beethoven; after 
Beethoven, Wagner. Here the series ends. 

With Modeste Petrovitch Moussorgski there enters 
the New Music; timidly, humbly, as is the wont of 
great art. 

After Wagner, what-— 

Moussorgski. 

* » + 

Once Moussorgski said : 

‘Will you tell me why, when I hear painters or 
seulptors talk of their art, I can always follow their 


thought, seize their purpose, without being halted by 
ignorance of little questions of technic? And why, 
when I hear musicians converse, I so rarely hear 
them talk of thought or purpose? They seem to be 
still in the schoolroom and chatter technic in techni- 


cal terms. Is music, then, a schoolboy art, to be 
studied in the short clothes age?” 

He put these questions to Stasof; I do not know 
what the answer was. But I know what I would 
have answered. The music of to-day is at the point 
philosophy had reached in the days of Duns Scotus. 
Tha only musicians (I do not except Schumann) who 
have written about music as though it were a living 
art have been Wagner and Berlioz, and even they 
only in agitated moments. The musician talks of 
the entrance of themes, modulations, trombone pas- 
sages and the like. It was thus the schoolmen dis- 
cussed the machinery of thought—and did not think ; 
prattled of the parts of speech—and said nothing. 

Musicians and critics, they squat on their scholastic 
hunkers canting the cant ofthe schoolroom. What 
have grown men, who go abroad into life and are 
busied with thoughts of the Immitigable Mystery, to 
do with these cackling schoolmen? Duns Germanicus 
and Duns Americanus ; they drone away like whipped 
schoolboys. In England there are two men who 
write of music as though it was a reasonable art, 
Runciman and Bernard Shaw; in New York there is 
The Raconteur of THe Musica. Courier; in Boston 
there is Philip Hale; the others are in the learned 
pinafore age. 

In my youth I prowled about Julien’s studio ; I can 
cant the cant of the painters and talk of “‘la jambe 
qui porte” and all thai, but when I write about pic- 
tutes my chief interest is not in the price of the frame 
or the quality of the canvas. I do not take that sul- 
lied and uncritical view of art. 

The chatter of these little schoolmen disturbs my 
equanimity, as it did that of Moussorgski. When I 
hear them prattle in good set pinafore terms I wish, 
like Reynolds, to take snuff, or, like Walt Whitman, 
‘*go bathe and admire myself.” And every night 
upon my knees I thank the Lord for The Raconteur 
and Philip Hale, 

Moussorgski got out into life. He faced the grand 
problem. He questioned his genius. He showed his 
claws, thereby proving he was not amphibious. He 





took that sacro-sanct tradition, ‘‘ We will do as our 
fathers did,” and broke it into small pieces. 

They were honorable, these fathers in art. They 
elaborated what had already been done. They were 
perfectly indifferent to the real substance of life ; 
they were musicians; they busied themselves with 
music as lads busy themselves with the amusing 
problems of Euclid, in which both lines and points 
are imaginary. 

Moussorgski isolated himself from them. He lived 
among the people. He laid his ear to the mob’s 
heart. He brought back no mystic legends, draped 
in orchestral masses, like pallid girls in brocade. 
The epic he sings is the audacious epic of man. 
Wagner, colossally strong, fundamentally naif, cre- 
ated a visionary world, and conscious creation of this 
sort is, in his own phrase, art. Moussorgski trans- 
lates life into music. A distinction and a difference. 

Who is this man Moussorgski? 

His life is well enough known. Stasof, the Russian 
critic, has written an account of it, which has been 
done into German. César Cui, Rimski-Korsakoff, 
Ostroga, Pougin and many others have written in 
French. There is no lack of material, A number of 
his works were performed at the Concerts de l'Expo- 
sition in Paris, two years ago; also he was played at 
the Harcourt concerts. You can get his works 
through Bandoux, of Paris, or Bielaieff, of Leipsic. 

Moussorgski was born at Karevo, in Central Rus- 
sia, in the year 1839. 

A Russ of the Russians, then. A Slavophile. The 
Raconteur once wrote: ‘' Going to the people is the 
phrase affected by the Slavophile for twenty-two 
years. It is in the literatdre, it has Tolstoied the 
music. From the great White Czar to the most bru- 
tal peasant besotting his brain with vodka the cry 
rings ominously clear, ‘We are going to the people!’ 
It is the cry of the Cossack, and it echoesin Western 
ears with an uncanny sound. ‘Ware the Muscovite, 
‘ware his Czar and ‘ware his chromatic scale. It is 
Slav against Celt, Slav against Teuton and may —— 
take the hindmost.” 

This prophecy, delivered with sibylline contortions, 
is in the way of coming true. Moussorgski is the 
beginning. 

He was put at the piano in youth, as we all were; 
at seven he played little compositions of Liszt, con- 
certos of Field, and the like. He was dexterous and 
intelligent. Soin time he began to think. He reached 
this conclusion: ‘‘ Art is a means of conversing with 
men; it is not an end in itself. Proceeding from 
Virchow’s principle that human speech is governed 
by musical laws, I see in music not only the expres- 
sion of sentiments by means of sounds, but the 
notation of human language.” So far had he traveled 
from the Field concerto. 

Like other Russians of good birth he went through 
the schools; studied the ‘osophies and ‘ologies ; in 
time entered the army and donned the epaulets. He 
was a lieutenant in the smart Preobrajenskiregiment, 
He was seventeen and women loved him, for he was 
a fat, comely boy. He played little tinkling sonatas 
on the piano, and they kissed him and called him a 
genius. Fortunately the immense and destructive 
ennui of this sort of life drove him out of the army. 
He foregathered with musicians, Balakireff, Dargo- 
mijski, César Cui. He was twenty. He wrote his Sou- 
venirs of Childhood ; began an Cidipus opera ; talked 
of a music drama based on Hans d’Islande—all of 
which was milking the he goat. But already he had 
intelligence enough to laugh at Schumann’s musical 
mathematics (the E major symphony, ¢, g.), and since 
even Cesar Cui canted he left St. Petersburg and 
‘*went to the people.” He loved Mother Earth; he 
loved the peasanty, which in Russia is unsullied with 
the rancor and pretense of artificial life—is indeed 
made up of men and women. You and I would have 
sung these impressions in words of design and color ; 
for him the medium was music. He had found his 
way. What he had heard and seen and felt that would 
he express ; the misery and merriment of the people, 
the gentleness and malice of childhood, man crying 
to woman as the Beast hails the Beast, love and the 
storms of life. 

He died in 1881; he was forty-two years of age; 
he had revolutionized music and loved Mlle. Leonaff. 

Bog i dal, Bog i vsial. 

* 


* * 


The Russ loves little children. He believes they 
come from God. The world into which they come is 
hard and naked, but it is a marvelous world. Mous- 
sorgski has known these little animals, who are at 
once so simple and so subtle. His little series called 





the Nursery is a most original as well as most 
sincere document. He wrote the words and the 
music of these seven little chapters of childhood. 
The first scene is with Niania. The child asks his 
old nurse for a story. His chatter runs: ** Tell mea 
story, nursey, tell me a story, dearie, the story of the | 
horrible ogre—how the ogre went to the woods and 
took the dear little children to the woods and ate 
their little white bones and how the children cried 
and wept.” 

The accompaniment paints a lively mimicry ; the 
child gesticulates, imitates the ogre, then of a sud- 
den thinks of something else: ‘‘Nursey! Why did 
this ogre eat the dear little children? Weren't they 
good? Is that why they had to be eaten up?” But 
he does not wait for an answer. He has thought of 
another story—the story of the prince and princess 
who lived in the castle by the sea; ‘‘tell me that 
story, nursey !” 

Again his same mimicry on the piano, precise, open. 
Then suddenly: ‘‘I don’t want the sto-ory! Nursey ! 
nursey! Tell me about the ogre, tell me about the 
horrible ogre. I don't want that story!” 

In this little sketch of fifty-three bars the time 
changes twenty-three times, comprising 7—4, 3—4, 
4—4, 5—4 and 6—4time. Itis, in Moussorgski’s phrase, 
the notation of human speech ; here, the notation of 
curiosity, of impatience, of reflection, of disgust, of 
malice and of delight. The second runs the gamut 
of infantile wrath ; the third is the whispering comedy 
of a bad little girl; the gem of the series is that one 
in which the prayer of the sleepy little girl is re- 
corded. ‘Bless papa and mamma and grand- 
mamma—good grandma”—(here a charmingly ten- 
der inflection) ‘‘and big brother and little brother ;” 
and the metazoeia goes on, asking a blessing on un- 
cles and aunts, Katie and Varia, Sacha, Nadia, Petia, 
Kolia, Lioubra, until it hesitates—becomes almost 
speech, without ceasing to be music—to exclaim, 
“Nursey ! nursey!” This litany of relatives has put 
the old nurse asleep. It is wonderfully imagined ; 
precisely recorded. 

Moussorgski knew child life. And he knew and 
has recorded the life of the wandering beggar, who 
journeys from Russian village to village, chanting 
the old traditional songs; his Beggar’s Plea is the 
most brutal page of music ever written. It is one 
cry of misery—strange, horrible, tenacious, immense 
in its humility and abasement—the voice of one cry- 
ing from hell; but crying in the jargon of the roads 
and boozing ken. And here a village fool passes, 
barefoot, ragged, imbecile, jeered by the girls, stoned 
by the children—yet trailing after him something of 
the divine ; here again is a record of love. 


Moussorgski was a connoisseur in life. He knew, 
then, as Wagner did not know, that there is more 
than love, more than sorrow and sacrifice and aspira- 
tion. With rare audacity he confronted the phan- 
tasies of music with the realities of life. He was the 
first musician to divine how powerful a cause of ac- 
tion laughter is. I have not forgotten Berlioz, who 
jested cumbersomely about a flea. And that dense, 
sodden, merriment of the Meistersinger ; the orches- 
tral humor laid upon Beckmesser is very German, 
horribly German. Of asurety it never bred laughter 
ina mortal man. Wit has its frontiers. It does not 
cross into the land of the fat and nervous German. 
What can you expect of a people whose spirit of 
mirth is represented by Till Eulenspiegel—a dirty 
child, who. commits improprieties? But in other 
lands the spirit of laughter stalks. 

There is this notable peculiarity in Russian laugh- 
ter; the Russ laughs at himself. John Bull laughs at 
the darned. mounseer and the darned mounseer 
laughs back at John Bull. And the American? Read 
Puck and Judge. He laughs at the Irishman, the 
Briton, the comic type of Jew, the farmer (who is an 
alien to the average laughter), and other extraneous 
persons. But the Russ laughs at himself. Mark the 
full bellied laughter of Gogol; listen to Schedrin, 
laughing in Horation wise, with a curled lip; hear 
the two Uspenskis chuckling—they are laughing at 
themselves. It is a Russian trait. 

It was inevitable that Moussorgski, seeking out, as 
he was, the musical equivalents of language, should 
give especial study to the notation of the intonations 
which provoke laughter and those by which laughter 
manifests itself. (83 . 

I hardly know what to take as an example. There 
is one little scene, where a lad is drawling his Latin 
vocabulary—Panis, piscis, crinis, finis, lapis, pulvis, 
cinis—breaking in every now and again with wails of 
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love for his Stephenette. It is very droll; quite in 
the spirit of the medieval mixtures of comic Latin 
and English. Perhaps, however, it would be better 
to take as an illustration of Moussorgski’s treatment 
of laughter in music the little sketch called The He 
Goat. The words are prose, the music is for piano. 

A little rhythmic, jerky prelude, lively and forte, 
ending sforzando on the octave of Dsharp. (First 
motif.) 

The reciter sings tranquilly and piano this phrase: 
‘‘A maiden walked in the fields — lackadaisical.” 
(Second motif.) 

The same motif; the quarters split into eighths, 
ends on D sharp, at ‘‘ Heavens! an old goat charges 
her.” 

Tempo of first motif; ‘‘ Old, foul, bearded, terri- 
ble, wicked, the devil of a goat!” 

Organpoint. 

Over the rapid gruppetti of the accompaniment 
the voice part rings nervously : ‘‘ And the maiden is 
in terror and almost falls for fright.” (Third motif.) 

Lento. s 

‘In the thicket” (pianissimo) ‘* she hides herself, 
hardly breathing, as if dead.” 

Organpoint. 

On the second motif: ‘‘This maiden went to 
church. Doubtless it was time for her to take a hus- 
band. Well, she took him.” 

On the first motif: ‘‘ The husband was old, humped, 
bald, wicked, bearded—the devil of a husband.” 

Organpoint. 

On the third motif : 
terror——” 

‘‘Humph!” 

Organpoint. 

“She cajoled.” (Presto.) ‘‘She swore on her 
faith ” (Lento) ‘‘ that she loved her husband.” 

Organpoint, 

Tempoof second motif : 
model wife.” 

You cannot imagine the immense drollery of this, 
its mirth and satire and hilarity. Moussorgski is the 
master musician of musical mirth. 

I like, too, those musical pamphlets he devoted to 
the critics. He was the inventor of this mode; the 
first musical pamphlet dates from 1867; it was by 
Moussorgski. It displays both his mastery of the 
comic and his talent for giving musical notation to 
human intonations. The first of the pamphlets is de- 
voted to the classicists, composers and critics. 
Classicism says: ‘‘I am simple, I am clear, I am 
modest, I am polished, I am perfect, Iam grave and 
gay and passionate, within bounds. I am a pure 
classic.” | 

The motif of this profession of faith is oldish, peri- 
wigged, delightful. Then: “I am the ferocious 
enemy of subtleties, sworn enemy of novelties. All 
this noise, storm, disorder and trouble affright me. 
[am the tomb—and montument—of the arts.” All this 
and much more classicism says, apropos of certain 
articles by a critic of the day. It was acritic of the 
sort I do not like. You know them—their insides are 
painted gray, and they have wooden entrails. Mous- 
sorgski’s musical Dunciad is quite as bitter as Pope’s 
flaying of Grub street, and as diabolically clever. Of 
their own formula he has woven a whip to scourge 
them with. This always makes for derision and de- 
light. 

Wagner in his music drama—— 

But, my dear fellow, why talk of Wagner? Since 
you insist, then let us say that the Wagnerolaters 
aver that the music drama can occupy itself only 


‘*What! the maiden was in 


“That she would be a 


with the legend and that part of history which is 
legendary. Which is absurd (I thank thee, Euclid, 
for that phrase !). The music drama should concern 
itself with every, evocation of buman life, with the 
Teconstruction of the past and the elucidation of the 
present. The legend isall very well. It was left for 
Moussorgski to write the first music drama, which was 
an intimate record of human life, as frankly observed 
as Shakespeare might have done. I have no inten- 
tion of describing ‘‘Boris Godounof.” Like Mr. 
Cleveland, ‘“‘I am not arguing with you; I'm telling 
you.” Some day, if you wish, we will argue. And 
that will be time enough to discuss Khavantchina, 
this opera which is at once. the most important 
psychological document of the day and th. poet's last 
word. Just at present I would rather play for myself 
(very softly) that marvelous symphony of light and 
life—that dawn through which the Kremlin bells 
sound faintly—which is the prelude of the first act. 
And then—hark !—far off the trumpets sound, and 
there is noise of marching feet. After a while there 
will be a battle. 

The last critical war was fought around Wagner. 
It is over and done with ; the dust has settled on the 
battlefield ; the critics sit tranquilly in their tents 
and irrigate their wooden entrails with beer; but 
after a while there will be a battle. ‘Ware the 
Muscovite ; ‘ware his chromatic scale ! 

After Wagner—Moussorgski.—VANCE THOMPSON, 
in The Commercial Advertiser. 





Abercrombie Locture-Rezital.—Mr. Charles Aber- 
crombie, tenor, who has been for ten years solo tenor of 
H. M. Chapel Royal, St. James’ Palace, London, England, 
and who has now established himself in the United States 
as a professor of singing, will give a lecture on the art of 
singing and a vocal recital at the Carnegie Lyceum on 
Tuesday evening, June 9, assisted by Mr. Walter J. Hall, 
pianist and accompanist. The synopsis of Mr. Abercrom- 
bie’s lecture shows a fully comprehensive grasp of the 
means and art of singing, while the corresponding vocal il- 
lustrations are particularly well chosen. The lectures will 
no doubt prove of large interest and profit to students as of 
enjoyment to the general public interested in song. 


Marie Parcsllo’s Success.—The following is one of the 
numerous notices which appeared in the New York press 
on Miss Marie Parcello’s recent successful song recital : 

Miss Marie Parcello, the young contralto, whose phenomena! voice 
and artistic style won for her considerable success in London and 
Nice concerts last year, gave a song recital in Steinway Hall, New 
York, April 20, under the patronage of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. 
William Cullen Brewster and other prominent ladies. Miss Parcello 
was assisted by eminent artists, and a fashionable audience was de- 
lighted with her voice—which has the remarkable range of three 
octaves of pure, full, vibrant tones. Miss Parcello, who is an intelli- 
gent musician and a student of the great masters, sang several songs 
of her own composition, which displayed marked creative talent and 
a cultivated taste. Her program also included Lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Rubinstein and an operatic aria by Gounod, which was 
rendered with such fervor and breadth of style that it evoked a burst 
of enthusiastic applause. 

Herman L. Mohr’s Death.—Herman L. Mohr, the well- 
known musician and composer, died suddenly in Maenner- 
chor Hall, Philadelphia, on Monday night, May 25. The 
deceased was born in Saxony and studied music at the 
Royal Church Music Conservatory in Berlin. At the first 
German Siaingerbund Fest in 1865 Mohr’s hymn for male 
chorus and orchestra was sung by 20.000 voices under the 
composer's direction and was afterward awarded first 
prize. Mohr conducted for twelve years the United Berlin 
Singing Societies, founded the Mohr Conservatory at Berlin 
in 1870, which still flourishes, and compiled several musical 
text books of value. In 1888 he came to America to join 
his daughter, Mrs. Albert C. Loewe, in Philadelphia. He 
had conferred upon him the title of Royal Musical Director 
by the late Emperor William. 











BROOKLYN, June 1, 1896. 


HERE was a bigger audience at the annual con- 
cert of John Hyatt Brewer's choir in the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on Wednesday night than we 
bad at the Academy on any night during the opera season. 
‘T’he reason, I suppose, was that Mr. Brewer did not charge 
$3 to get in. Late arrivals not only failed to get seats but 
stood up in the lobby and in the gallery doorways, and 
applauded just the same as if this was not a church, and a 
Presbyterian church at that ; for I had always supposed 
that any display of pleasure or emotion in an orthodox 
church was akin to blasphemy. It was the tenth of the 
concerts that the choir has given and it proved anew its 
merits. There is no better quartet in any church that I 
know. There have been singers who had their names in 
‘de pape” oftener, or saw them in large red letters on the 
fences more occasionally, but there are none who sing 
together more evenly and delightfully than Miss Chamber- 
lin, Mrs. Hamlen, Mr. Williams and Mr. Reddall. 

On this occasion the quartet was augmented by a chorus. 
I noticed that Mr. Brewer had accepted the inevitable and 
had reduced it to a mathematical basis. Everyone knows 
that the men do not and cannot get around to rehearsals 
as the women do, so he cut his male choir in half, or, if you 
will, doubled the women's voices. There were a dozen 
men and a couple of dozen women in the choir loft, and, 
after all, the ensemble did not lack balance. Perhaps Mr. 
Brewer has a certain orchestral warrant for what he has 
done. We provide only as many violas, ‘cellos and basses 
altogether as there are violins, and sometimes not as many, 
and the deeper voices may be said to represent “r be equal 
to the deeper instruments. At all events, there is a certain 
symmetry in this arrangement that appeals to the eye and 
understanding. The chorus did its work acceptably, but 
was discounted by the quartet. It was chieiy employed in 
Haydn’s Spring, and sang the good, simple, tuneful, 
wholesome music with spirit and unity, if not with absolute 
perfection of expression. 

A miscellaneous bill preceded the Spring, including solos 
and concerted pieces, one of the happiest numbers being 2 
quartet, The Water Lily, by Mr. Brewer, a really charm- 
ing little thing. The quartet gave it with a refinement and 
nicety rarely heard on the concert platform or elsewhere. 
Taubert’s In Silent Calm lacked this nicety, only because 
the chorus assisted, but then there was a gain in spirit. 
Mr. Reddall sang the toreador’s song from Carmen and the 
Two Grenadiers with the result of bringing out a hurroo 
from the audience. Mrs. Ruland in a solo from Samson 
and Dalilah and Miss Chamberlin in the Verdure Clad 
episode were also delightful, while the tenor, Mr, Williams, 
asserted himself melodiously in a duet with Mr. Reddall. 

Other church functions during the week were a benefit 
for the choir boys in old St. Mark’s Church, which in its 
gray walls clothed with ivy and its bell tower is most like 
an English village church-of any that I know hereabout, 
and an organ recital at the Church of the Epiphany. The 
benefit was in aid of the vacation fund of the cherubs who 
do the singing. Choir masters have told me in confidence 
that the belief that boy choirs were entirely composed of 
cherubs is an illusion, But the lads were on their good 
behavior, and sang solos and concerted pieces and chorals 
with much spirit, the presence of as large an audience as 
the place could safely hold being a compulsion to do good 
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work. There were instrumental as well as vocal numbers, 
and one boy made bold to sing Ben Bolt. The glee From 
Oberon and the Angel’s Serenade, sung by Master George 
Boyce, were among the most successful numbers on the 
program. Storch's orchestra assisted the organ and the 
voices, and concluded the exercises with the Coronation 
March, 

At the organ recital referred to Mr. Hugo Troetschel 
played many things in a pleasing way, among them Han- 
del’s F major concerto, the andante from the fifth sym- 
phony, the Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser, a fanfare by 
Lemmens, a Faust fantasia, a Bach toccata and fugue, 
Dudley Buck's transcription of Home, Sweet Home and 
the overture to Stradella. Miss Sarah Kirk sang Dudley 
Buck's Fear Not Ye, O Israel, which has become so popular 
that it is sung everywhere in church in thistown. People 
do not go to church any more in New York, so I have not 
heard whether it is sung there or not. Miss Kirk also sang 
Stephen Adams’ Holy City. There were violin solos by 
Mr. Henry Mollenhauer,a melody by Nevin and Raff's 
cavatina. The audience was large and well pleased. 

At the Pouch Mansion a musicale was given by Mrs. 
Ogden Crane that attracted so large an audience that the 
parlors were filled. The Ogden Musical Club furnished 
the music, which was partly sung and partly played. Much 
praise and pleasure were manifest, and Mrs. Crane received 
congratulations on the progress and efficiency of her pupils, 

Then on Thursday night we had a concert by the Hoad- 
ley Musical Society in Columbia Hall. The society sup- 
ports an orchestra mostly composed of amateurs, and 
including several young women who dwell in apparent 
amity with the representatives of the brutal sex. The 
orchestra contains about fifty members, not quite balanced 
in the assignment of instruments, but remarkable for 
vigor. The hall, being bare, resounded like the inside of a 
boiler when workmen are hammer.ng on the inside. This 
is a mere acoustic property that has no relation to the 
music. Mr. Carl Venth, whose blond hair is not as long 
as we used to know it in the grand orchestras of half a dozen 
years ago—or was it more ?—conducted, and occasionally 
produced some gratifying results ; but the fiery, untamed 
brass asserted itself above the complaining strings on all 
occasions, and at such moments there was a lack of joy. 
The audience was large and willing and heroic. It was not 
a deep program, though the unfinished symphony of Schu- 
bert was attempted, but it was a popular bill, comprising 
the Pique Dame overture, which was perhaps the ablest 
thing performed ; a march by one Von Baar, Lumbye’s 
Traumbilder,a funeral march by Medorn, a minuet by 
Vogrich and a waltz named The Blue Danube that I seemed 
to have heard before. Also, there were solos on the clarinet 
by Mr. H. Willis Austin, on the cornet by Mr. H. E. Wood, 
whose piece was printed ‘‘ Rensey a Moi, Millars,” and you 
can guess what it means, for I can’t, and on the violin by 
Miss Alma Miehle. The Hoadley Society deserves encour- 
agement, because it studies and has fun. I am glad that 
when it is by itself it has a good time. 

I see that Mr. Dudley Buck, dean of our extensive Brook- 
lyn faculty, has been quoted as saying that the art of the 
future—musical art, I suppose—is to come out of the West, 
and that New England is perishing of consumption, pie and 
thin blood. He thinks the people of the West are strong 
and full of life, and that healthy conditions will make good 
art. He may be right, yet we supposed that over here we 
were so healthy and nice that there was to be no let-up in 
our music, With Mr. Shelley and Mr. Thallon and Mr, 
Brewer, and some hundreds of others at work, not to men- 
tion Mr. Buck himself, we ought to be allowed to hope for 
the millennium to strike us before it hits the rest of the 
country. 

Well, there isn't much more to say this week. Several 
people sang in church yesterday, I am told, and there 
are brass bands and picnics, and! met the head bull fiddler 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra walking over the 
bridge the other day and peering timorously over the rail, 
as if he feared that he might break it, and the scrub women 
are at work at the beaches getting ready for Sousa and 
Seidl with fireworks, and the music schools are closed and 
the teachers are sailing for Canarsie and Europe, and yours 
truly is left all alone here in this place to eat clams and to 


hope through the long and fervid months that are to 


follow. C. S. MontcomeEry, 
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NLY six weeks ago a prominent member of the 
Apollo Club wrote: ‘: Affairs were never in a more 
harmonious and prosperous condition than at present.” 

This condition has been quickly changed, for in the 
early part of the week excitement was rife in musical 
circles here over the resignation of Mr. Arthur Heurtley, 
the president of the Apollo Club. This was the climax to 
the unseemly rows between members of the board of man- 
agement and the director, W. L. Tomlins, which have 
lately been of so frequent occurrence. It has amounted to 
a positive scandal, and it was several times hinted that the 
club (the oldest musical institution in Chicago) was in 
danger of dissolution. 

Musically it seems that the stumbling block to an amic- 
able arrangement between the factions was Thodore 
Thomas, as the members most desirous for a perfect per- 
formance from the chorus and orchestra were unanimous 
as to the advisability of asking Mr. Thomas to conduct 
those performances in which both organizations partici 
pated, while Mr. Tomlins maintained that he was fully 
equal to the requirements and could do all the conducting 
neces ary. Be this as it may, everyone knows the orches- 
tral part in the Damnation of Faust was a disgrace, the 
members of the Chicago Orchestra, accustomed to Thomas’ 
leading, neither understanding nor apparently trying to 
understand Tomlins’ method. 

It was equally obvious to all present that at the last 
concert given by the club Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies turned 
round and led the orchestra himself in the Stabat Mater, 
while the Chicago Orchestra men laughed outright. 

These facts were submitted at the last committee meet- 
ing, which resulted in the serious squabble of which I told 
you, giving one side of the story. Here's the other. 

The president, Mr. Arthur Heurtley, was so disgusted 
with the whole affair that he sent the following letter re- 
signing the presidency: 

To the Members of the Apollo Musical Club : 

The annual meeting has made clear to me several things about 
which I was before somewhat in doubt ; the principal fact, however, 
being that in spite of all the talk and agitation over the granting of 
power to the board of nfanagement and the president, and the fear 
that undemocratic methods would prevail, you have, in my estima- 
tion, by your own acts, given into the hands of one man almost un- 
limited power and authority. Iam of the opinion that the logical 
result of the vote at the last annual meeting must be the perpetual 
overriding of contrary preferences, and the present situation is that 
to all intents and purposes the Apollo Club has ceased to be a self- 
governing body, and in its place stands Mr. William L. Tomlins, the 
sole arbiter of its destiny. 

The vote given the officers at the election showed a spirit of petty 
spite and revenge in some quarters that I confess was not altogether 
looked for, and showed also that either you did not care particularly 
about the matter or that theconfidence of Mr. Tomlins (and you will 
pardon me, perhaps, if I use his name where I might otherwise have 
used the name of the club) had been withdrawn from them. fjuch 
active participation in the club electioneering by the musical director 
as has been an annual occurrence in the club's life for several years 
p. st cannot fail in the future, as it has not failed in the past, to pro- 
duce lamentable results and an at phere ly full of suspi- 
cion and accusation. The club's musical work for the two years 


preceding the last season was of a very indifferent character, degen- 
erating into concerts positively bad—witness the Israel in Egypt 
concert of last year, and others. 

Who was responsible for these con erts, which were admittedly 
musical failures? Who is ically r ible for all the club con- 
certs? If the musical director, then the board of management was 
confronted with one of two alternatives—either, as Mr. Hibbard in 
his open letter suggested, toengage some one else or to have the 
affairs of the club more closely and immediately managed by a board 
willing to retain the musical director, but unwilling to permit any 
more concert failures. This unwillingness led to the deficit of last 
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year, as the board of management felt that it was of supreme impor- 
tance to re-establish the waning musical reputation of the club at 
any sacrifice. The shortage of $2,000 in the subscription sale had, 
irrespective of the plain letters received with canceled subscriptions, 
an unmistakable significance as to growing unpopularity. 

Regarding the Faust concert, I desire to say that Mr, Thomas was 
not engaged over and in spite of the protest of Mr. Tomlins. Mr. 
Tomlins did not protest, either to myself or to any member of the 
board so far asl can learn, against the engagement of Mr. Thomas 
for this performance. As can be proved by the records of the club, 
the matter was left by the board of management entirely in Mr. 
Tomlins’ hands to do in the matter as he, in his judgment, should 
best determine. If he desired to conduct the concert he was free to 
do so—if he desired to invite Mr. Thomas, he was equally free to do 
that, and the result was that he invited Mr. Thomas, There was no 
pressure brought to bear upon him. There were no threats made io 
regard to the matter by any member of the board or of the club that 
I have ever heard. It seems a very strange thing if there was such a 
strong feeling against Mt. Thomas conducting the concert that it 
should have been so carefully and quietly suppressed until just be- 
fore our annual meeting. 

Regarding the conversation I had with a lady member of the club 
about which so much has been made, and a letter regarding whici: 
was read at the annual meeting, 1 will state again for the benefit of 
the members of the club, that I did say to her in reply to her ques- 
tion that Mr. Thomas had been invited by Mr. Tomlins and not by 
the board, which is correct, and I probably made the remark that the 
music was very difficult. I am not responsible of course for the con- 
clusions which she drew from that. AsI stated at the annual meet- 
ing, Ido not propose to go into the merits of the relative abilities of 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Tomlins to conduct orchestral work. The mu- 
sical critics can judge and have judged of them better thanI can. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Thomas’ name should have been brought into 
this matter ; but for this the responsibility rests upon Mr, ‘Tomlins, 
not on myself. 

The resolution proposed, regarding the appointment of thé music 
committee, 1 consider almost an insult, although it was modified 
afterward, as I believe | made it clear that I did not intend to be 
dictated toin the matter. Sothat, matters being as they are, I do not 
feel that Ican retain my Office with self respect. Ido not care tobe 
merely a figurehead, moving only at the will of another, with the 
threat constantly held up that if Mr. Tomlins is not pleased with 
what is being done there will be trouble. There is not room enough 
for two heads in any organization, and the president of the Apollo 
Club should be its president in fact, as wellasname. You evidently 
think otherwise. You have chosen a certain course, and, having 
chosen it, I believe it is best for you to be freeto follow itas far as 
you may be permitted. Intimations, too, proceeding from those ap- 
parently the leaders of the prevailing party, that those disaffected 
and not in sympathy with the musical director, withdraw from the 
club, have not been wanting. 

I have, therefore, tendered my resignation as president of the 
Apollo Musical Club to the board of management, to take effect at 
once, ARTHUR HEURTLEY. 


* That the course pursued by Mr. Heurtley, who labored in 
the interests of the club, was right there is no manner of 
doubt, for events proved that Theodore Thomas should 
have conducted the performance of the Damnation of 


Faust. 
W. L. Tomlins holds a great sway vith his choir, which is 


4 nearly solid in the fight for him. That the club possesses 


numberless fine voices is true, and also that the choral 
work has been at times well nigh perfect, but that does 
not make Tomlins ‘an orchestral conductor ; it is a fact that 
the orchestra men, one and all, are derisive of his beat and 
gesture, ignore both entirely, and either play or refrain 
from playing as they chose. If Mr. Thomas had been at 
the helm the orchestra would have been all right, and then 
the chorus would have struck. This was pretty well 
evidenced at the last orchestral concert in the ninth sym- 
phony, theretore between these two conductors, a terrible 
dilemma, since each is inimitable in his way, and the 
Apollo Club has nearly tumbled down. 

That Mr. Tomlins is the proper man for training the club 
most people agree, and it would be a matter of much re- 
gret if, after such excellent service, it were broken up. 

It is the permanent musical institution of this city, and 
respected as a great and worthy musical organization, 
There are members who joined twenty-five years ago. 
One I have in mind, Edwin O. Brown, who ean claim to 
have missed only three rehearsals and one concert in this 
quarter of a century, and this not on account of voice fail- 
ute, but because a train bringing him from Texas became 
snowed up. 

The fight had reference also to the contemplated new 
by-laws. 

The most vexatious proposition advanced, according to 
the Tomlins faction, was that the board of management and 
the music committee should control the programs. This 
was never intended. The director (W. L, Tomlins) had 
the right tosuggest any program or submit the nameof any 
artist for engagement, but it was proposed to reserve to 
the board the right to confirm or refuse his recommenda- 
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’ to the Tomlinsites, regarded the election of honorary mem- 
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tion. Another contentious and vexatious by-law, according 


bers. In looking at this rule, however, one finds it dis- 
tinctly stated that before any such proposed member could 
be elected two-thirds of the members present at the regular 
meeting must give consent, and this after two weeks’ notice 
had been served upon all members, so that each had plenty 
of time to object. 

In this way the entire club had a voice in the matter. 
Another important item which the combative element took 
exception to was the raising of fees from $5 to $10. This 
is explained by the opposition in this way: Members have 
been very remiss in selling tickets this season, conse- 
quently the club lost $1,000. At the beginning of the 
season there was $3,000 balance, now there is $2,000, and 
to insure financial success the new proposed by-law sug- 
gested that the fee be raised, but that the members should 
receive for their $10 fee $10 worth of tickets, which they 
were at liberty to dispose of. If they sold them all, then 
their membership would cost absolutely nothing. 

In aclub of this description there should be uranimity, 
and not continual fighting. There are influential men on its 
board, 400 voices, many of them good, and an excellent 
choir director. If he 1s objectionable from any cause the 
management has its remedy. 

One officer about whom it seems there is a unanimously 
favorable opinion is Charles Darling, the organist, who ac- 
companiestheclub. Following immediately after W. C. E. 
Seeboeck (an ideal chora] accompanist) it was no easy task 
for Mr. Darling to contend against comparison. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in establishing himself not only as an 
excellent organist, but as a capable and helpful accom- 
panist, upon whom at all times thorough reliance can be 
placed, and indeed has given unqualified satisfaction. 


* #*#* 


Last Saturday another fifteen year oid musical aspirant, 
Richard Buhlig, conclusively demonstrated that Miss 
Margaret Cameron, for three years with Leschetizky, is 
unquestionably an able and conscientious teacher. Al- 
though nervous, young Buhlig played through a difficult 
program with ease and accuracy. His technic is excellent, 
and he possesses temperament and can give good tone 
color to his performance. 

It is contemplated sending him abroad, and it is hoped 
to Leschetizky. Mr. Buhlig is all right, except as to his 
head; he should employ a barber. Some idiotic person has 
said that he resembled Anton Seidl, with the result that his 
(Buhlig’s) hair has attained an abnormal growth, and is a 
positive eyesore. 

* 2 # 

The Mendelssohn Club scored a triumphant success at 
the third and last concert of the season on Tuesday night 
in Central Music Hall. Harrison M. Wild has every reason 
to be proud of the splendid work done. Without any eccen- 
tricity or the ridiculous gestures of the average conductor 
he has produced an effect of which few choirs can boast. 

An exact pitch and an exquisite finish were noticeable in 
the interpretation of the different numbers, and showed the 
conductor was not only a good organizer, but a thorough 
musician with a full knowledge of tonal effect. In two 
months Mr. Wild has obtained a specimen of ensemble 
choral work which well repays him for the time expended. 
On all sides was heard the same expression of deiight at 
the charm of the club's singing. It is easy to perceive that 
the majority of members are musicians. I should say 
many of them were well trained professional singers, as 
there was plainly a knowledge of musical phrasing, so sel- 
dom heard in choral work. 

The Mendelssohn Club is the only Mdnnerchor in the 
West, and surely will become noted not only for its quality 





of tone but for the excellence of its repertory. The 


program included MacDowell's Dance of the Gnomes, 
which was redemanded. The other numbers, all showing 
the same unity and precision, were Grieg's Land Sighting, 
Bugle Song (Hawley), and Shepherd's Serenade, with solo 
by Mr. Biden, Lorely of MacDowell, Abt’s Water Lily and 
Arion Waltz, by Vogel. 

As usual the club enlisted the services of excellent ar- 
tists, Emil Liebling being the pianist. In the first part of 
the program he played a selection by Naprawnik and 
Wagner’s magic fire scene, and in the second Andante 
Spiniato and Polonaise by Chopin. The other assisting 
soloist was Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, who is becoming 
the most noted and sought after soprano here. 

Engagements at two out of three important concerts this 
week tell an interesting story. On Tuesday her singing of 
the Invocation to Music was absolutely great in its perfec- 
tion, and showed her to be a true musician. Her voice 
blended most beautifully with the male choral accompani- 
ment, and possibly this selection pleased more than any 
other number. She was enthusiastically encored after the 
group of songs sung in the second part, in which she was 
accompanied by that accompanist par excellence, Mrs. 
Hess-Burr. The Mendelssohn Club has started on an ar- 
tistic career, and can claim to have giveu one of the best 
concerts of the season. With an excellent music com- 
mittee, an indefatigable chairman with sound judgment, 
W. L. Lamson, a great conductor, and a choir of men who 
take an interest in their work, a long life is in store for the 
Mendelssohn Club. 

en # 

Jennie E. Munn, who is said to be in the neighborhood 
of only sweet sixteen, a pupil of Emil Liebling, gave a con- 
cert in Kimball Hall on Wednesday last. I once heard the 
young lady, who then played with gteat intelligence. I 
was unable to be present at her concert, but I am told it 
was successful, and she had the artistic assistance of Mr. 
Liebling and Samuel Burnett, a Chicago baritone. 


2 * & 


Ffrangcon-Davics and Mme. Medora Henson were. the 
artistic features of a gymnastic concert given by over a 
thousand children on Wednesday night. Responding to 
the call of W. L. Tomlins, who is recognized as the chil- 
dren's leader, the youngsters gave a series of vocal exer- 
cises, sang numberless songs and then waved their heads 
and arms to the accompaniment of colored lights a la Loie 
Fuller. 

Neither the children nor their friends appreciated the 
musicianly part of the program, and Ffrangcon-Davies was 
out of his place in such a heterogeneous mass of humanity. 
Of course he sang as only he can sing in his particular 
style, Mrs. Hess-Burr lending her valuable aid as accom- 
panist. Mme. Medora Henson, once proud of being native 
of Chicago, while Chicago is always proud of her success, 
sang Elizabeth's Prayer from Tannbdauser and an aria from 
Il Barbiere and also in the duet with Ffrangcon-Davies. 

The concert was in aid of the Higinbotham Musical 
Fund and probably financially successful, as the Auditorium 
was literally crammed. This fund was established for the 
purpose of giving children a musical education and was 
first instituted by a Mr. Harlow Higinbotham, a mill- 
ionaire, who is interested in music. 

Talking of millionaires and musicians, there is little 
affinity, judging from the treatment accorded a clever mem- 
ber of the profession a few days ago by.the wife of a multi- 
millionaire, who livesin what the newspapers declare to 
be a ‘‘ palatial residence on the North Side.” It was after 
the entertainment, the time of ices and candy, when a maid 
handed the musician the regulation ice cream and wafer. 
The hostess appeared very concerned and said : ‘‘ Oh, he’s 
the violin man; he’s hungry, give him some ¢/ick bread 
and butter!” The violin man in question happens to be a 





gentleman, a Harvard graduate, and has taken to profes- 
sional life but lately. 

Another little incident at which I was the interested 
listener revealed the fact that legs end feet are at a discount 
in Chicago. 

Shortly after Ffrangcon- Davies’ first appearance here a 
prominent but esthetic lady, in referring to Ffrangeon- 
Davies’ nonchalant manner of setting and resting the left 
foot on the right knee during the choral parts of the Stabat 
Mater in full view of the audience at the Auditorium, said 
to acrowd of society women: “I was perfectly horrified 
to see him cross his limb.” 


** # 


Last night another crowd of children assembled at the 
Auditorium, this time with Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
Mrs. Hess-Burr and other well-known artists as accessories 
to a juvenile entertainment. 


**2 


Miss Emily Parsons, a young pianist, who will shortly go 
abroad for study, was given a testimonial concert at Stein- 
way Hall, when she was assisted by Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, the fine organist and who is likewise a successful 
piano teacher, as exemplified by Miss Parsons. Edmund 
Schuecker, Bruno Kuehn, Carl Bruecker, L. Gaston 
Gottschalk and Mrs. Fish Griffin also gave their services. 
The concert was, I hear, a success, the young beneficiaire 
obtaining much applause for her playing, as well as a sub- 
stantial sum toward her educational expenses. 

Ido not see why it is that all the musicians and hope to 
be musicians must go to Europe. We have numbers of 
good teachers here. Yes, and some who can do splendid 
work. This city can boast two really great masters who 
have both an international reputation, while there are many 
others who have the European method, being disciples of 
the best masters there, and who can give a pupi! as excei- 
lent a musical education as can be obtained across the At- 
lantic. 

One of the soundest of the masters here, although less 
known to the general world, but acknowledged by the mu- 
sical community to be a high authority, is C. E. R. Mueller. 
He is not only a musician, but an educated man with a 
university training, and brings sound general knowledge 
to bear upon his musical teaching. A writer on musical 


| art, he is both theoretically and practically an artist. But 


perhaps it is not so much the teacher: s it is the environ- 
ment which urges the student to coutinuous and good work. 
In Berlin, Paris, Vienna or Stuttgart there are artistic sur- 
roundings, which all conspire to great attainments. Here 
in Chicago the musical atmosphere is comparatively crude. 
If success is obtained jealousy and not pride is aroused 
and mostly shown. “Each for himseif” is thoroughly 
demonstrated in this city, musically at any rate. In Europe 
the success of a student is the incentive for others, here it 
is the occasion for snarls and bickering. 


#2 # 


Frederic Grant Gleason will give a lecture at the uni- 


|} versity upon the timely subject of American composers. 


It will be illustrated by well-known artists, among others 
Herman Walker, formerly with John O'Neill, of Beston ; 
Shakespeare (whom all Americans revere, and why?) and 
Sbriglia. Mr. Walker will sing compositions by Mrs. 
Beach, G. W. Marston, Horace Ellis and Clayton Johns. 

If it were not for the smaller concerts and entertainments 
neither home singers nor home composers would get a 
hearing. During the past season the foreign element has 
simply crowded out the native artist. The cry is, Ameri- 
can artists will not ‘‘draw,” therefore some of our best 
musicians have been entirely idle, so far as appearances in 
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Chicago were concerned. But so long as the imported fad 
continues unchecked so long will our own musicians suffer. 
** # 

HARTMAN TESTIMONIAL PROGRAM. 

In the testimonial concert given to S. E. Hartman, bari- 
tone, in Hindel Hall last Thursday evening the program 
was: 
Maiennacht (chor mit,solo) 

Tenor solo, A. Erst. 
Faewere A acuied | .6i. ++: cvssesasbuchud tabeceemenes saccuie Mendelssohn 
Germania Maennerchor. 
Theme Original, Op. 1B. scsiccccccccctes sewedeutdetdis vevet Wieniawski 

Car! Troll 
Mrs. Carl Troll, accompanist 
Detaking song, Paust.s cece scincte th cloves sdccvoccagessaustinuie Gounod 
David L. Canmann. 

LAMAR » 0.0000 cvecesncvesesvines socvecemepees 600s hes semis oss bnes Niedlinger 
Arion, vocal waltz 


Prologue, Pagliacci 


Wiegenlied 
Gondollied (mit GO10).......scesceeeeteeeceeeeeesecesenseenees Schmoelzer 
Germania Maennerchor and S. E. Hartman. 
March of the Dwarfs 
Spring Song 
Rigoletto Fantaisie 
Chr. F. Balatka. 
Aria, Frolechugts.......:cecccccsscscesevscesineececosscvcveescegos Weber 
Mrs. Ida Hammi. 
Serenade, Fencing Master........ Jevovevoesceeeasooresesaees 
Ladies’ Quartet and S. E. Hartman. 
** # 

It is exceedingly pleasant to learn that Mr. William Arm- 
strong, the eminent and accomplished musical critic, has 
recovered from his somewhat severe illness, and can again 
give the Chicago 7rzbune readers some of his really in- 
teresting musical writing. . 

His first important performance since his convalescence 
was to accept Madame Nordica's invitation to be present at 
her wedding with Mr. Doeme. Asa fact, Mr. Armstrong 
acted as the groom’s best man, and was the only invited 
guest at this quiet marriage at an Episcopal bishop's resi- 
dence in Indianapolis. 


DeKoven 


en 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop was in splendid voice at the 
concert given to the Ceramic Art Club by Mrs. Ferdinand 
Peck on Thursday last, obtaining enthusiastic encores 
for her singing of d’Hardelot’s Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and Visions, and also for her interpretation of an aria 
from Pizzi's new opera, Gabrielle. Mrs. Bishop is such a 
favorite here that once it is announced that she is to sing, 
there is immediately a rush for invitations or ticket. 

I hear a very influential church is negotiating with her, 
but it is doudtful, with such alluring touring offers made 
her if she wili accept. 

Robert Marston, Eva Emmett Wycoff and Mrs. Crosby 
Adams supplied the remainder of the program. 

*s* # 

The Sherwood Club heid the last meeting of the season 
in the recital hall of the Auditorium on Wednesday. The 
master of whom the members are such ardent disciples, 
W. H. Sherwood, was in exceptionally good mood and 
played Bach's prelude G in minor from the English suite, 
Spinnelied of Mendelssohn, the Barcarolle, op: 60 (Chopin), 
and Marche Militaire, Schubert-Tausig. This last was 
played with great brilliancy. 

Four very talented pupiis of Mr. Sherwood supplied the 
remainder of the program, Miss Mary Angell showing most 
promise and giving a capital interpretation of Liszt's con- 
certoin E flat. Beethoven's fantaisie, Ruins of Athens, was 
technically correct, as are all Mr. Sherwood’s prominent 
pupils, but cold temperamentally. Miss Greta Ethel Antis 
was suffering from an injured wrist and therefore could not 
entirely do herself justice; still the Romanze from Chopin's 
E minor concerto was very acceptably played. Mr. Sher- 
wood accompanied all these young pianists on a second 
piano and then gave a magnificent reading of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in G minor, op. 22, which he lately played in 
Boston with the Symphony Orchestra. 


On Wednesday that very talented member of the club, 
Miss Fay Foster, accompanied W. H. Sherwood on a second 
piano in a most artistic and finished manner. 

The club has every reason to be congratulated upon the 
good work done this season and the president, Robert 
Stevens, deserves credit for keeping it to such a high 
standard. The Sherwood Club is principally composed of 
W. H. Sherwood’s pupils, but all capable musicians have 
the privilege of joining. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Room for American Singers. 
NEw YORK, June 1, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

S one of the constant readers of your valued 
A paper I cannot refrain from giving my views and ex- 
pressions of approval of the two articles in your issue of 
the 27th of May headed The Abbey & Grau Failure and 
American Prices at Moscow. 

They are very apropos and in good time, yet it is doubt- 
ful, after all the good advice, that the impresarios will 
profit thereby; there is too much competition between them. 
They want to get acorner, as it were, on the artists, just 
as if they were in Wall Street cornering stocks; finally they 
have to pay the piper. History repeats itself and will con- 
tinue todo so. As you justly state, there is apparently no 
chance or room for American singers unless they have first 
gone abroad and almost purchased a reputation, like some 
that could be mentioned, who might have learned more 
and done better had they remained in their own native 
country, not but what they could by proper application 
have learned a great deal abroad. 

There is no reason why opera could not be produced 
here with Americans, and in an artistic manner, and 
certainly with better scenery than was used this last 
season. As for a chorus—what an awakening it would 
produce on the public to hear one well drilled, with fresh 
voices, such as appeared in the Ninth Symphony given only 
ashort time ago by Mr. Seidl in Carnegie Hall! We have 
the voices, we have the teachers; what we want now is 
some one to take hold and start the enterprise. 

What could have been done was proven by Mrs. Thur- 
ber, who some years ago started the National American 
Opera Company. But for mismanagement we might to- 
day have an institution which we could look upon 
with pride and have brought out ail our native talent. If 
an operatic society such as the Manuscript Society (which 
to-day gives American compositions a chance to be heard 
and brought out) were started on a proper basis, sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of some of our wealthy music 
lovers, who pay fabulous prices for a box at the Metropol- 
itan, and on some such basis as many of the musical soci- 


time we could not produce opera equal to that of Europe, 
although we may not have such great artists. 

As for operatic training, we have a most capable man in 
Mr. Emilio Agramonte ; he could give valuable advice and 
assistance if putat the head of such an enterprise. Mr. 
Agramonte should be heard from on the subject, as well 
as such capable men as Mr. Sauvage, Mr. George Sweet 
and Mr. Tom Carl, not forgetting the co-operation of some 
of our leading teachers among the ladies, many of whom 
thoroughly understand operatic training. 

We have some beautiful and fresh voices and good 
singers here, among women as well as men. We have 
some who have attained great fame on the concert stage, 
such as Lillian Blauvelt, Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Wm. 
H. Rieger, Dr. Carl Dufft and a host of others too numer- 
ous to mention here, who could perhaps be induced to enter 
into an operatic enterprise. Let us take lesser lights from 
a reputation’s standpoint, who have beautiful fresh voices 
and are good artists, who, for the want of proper opportuni- 
ties, are seldom heard and who are capable of singing in 
opera. There is Miss Edith Marie Youmans, a dramatic 
soprano, who has lately come from Ohio; she has a rich 


eties are kept up, there is no reason why in the course of’ 


and rare quality of voice and knows how to handle it. She 
would be specially well adapted for opera. She made a 
very successful début with the Apollo and Banks glee 
clubs last month. 

Miss Youmans, like many others, is almost unknown to 
the musical public, although she is worthy of holding the 
foremost position on the concert stage. I may also men- 
tion Miss Marguerite Lemon, a rising singer, who made 
her appearance last season in opera under Mr. Duff, though 
the part assigned to her was not suited to her voice; yet 
she and a number of other ladies and gentlemen who ap- 
peared in Leonardo simply showed what could be done by 
native talent. 

Opportunities should be given our singers without the 
old-time necessary ‘‘ pull,” ‘‘ influence” and heavy finan- 
cial backing. 

Cannot Tue Musica, Courier start the ball rolling by 
devising means and ways, and inviting expressions from 
our leading musicians in New York, who would take in- 
terest in such enterprise as American opera? 

We would in time be able to produce opera, at a price 
that everyone could afford to attend, and serve a double 
purpose of bringing out our own talent and educating the 
great masses. If called upon, I as one would be willing, in 
my small capacity, to tender my services and to do any- 
thing in my power to help lay the foundation for American 
opera. Emite Levy. 








For a Barnby Memorial Fund. 
HE following circular asking for funds for a me- 
morial fund for the late Sir Joseph Barnby is being 
quite extensively circulated in the city with considerable 
success : 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, May 4, 1896. 


My DEAR Sik—It may possibly have come to your knowledge that 
the late Sir Joseph Barnby, who died suddenly in the prime of life, 
left his family without any provision, and they are now in destitute 
circumstances. ; 

His income was derived almost entirely from salaries ; and the 
duties attached to those positions were so engrossing that he of late 
years composed comparativ:ly little music, so that bis income from 
royalties, &c., was small.. While he held most important positions, 
the salaries were moderate, and they involved an immense amount 
of socia) obligations, to which, of course, must be added those that 
came with his knighthood. We believe, also, that he was unable to 
obtain life insurance. 

In view of these facts, leading musiciansand others in England are 
moving to establish a memorial fund, which shall testify to their ap- 
preciation of Sir Joseph's genius and services and also be of practi- 
cal benefit tohisfamily. It has occurred to a number of his friends 
in this country tooffera similar opportunity on this side the water. 
It is suggested that an individual donation of a moderate amount 
could be made or a special Barnby service be arranged by a church, 
at which the offertory, or a part of it, could be devoted to the memo- 
rial fund. It isnot out of place to suggest in this connection that 
Barnby, though perhaps the most popular hymn tune composer of 
our day, rarely received any compensation from American publish- 
ers for the use of his hymn tunes or anthems in this country. 

If this subject appeals to your sympathies we should be much 
pleased to hear favorably from you at your early convenience. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RT. Rev. H. Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., ARTHUR FOOTE, 
Bishop of Washington, H. WILLARD GRAY, 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, GERRIT SMITH, 
CLEMENT R. GALE, REV. J. NEVETT STEELE, 
Rev. Epwin P. PARKER, D. D., Hewry R. ELLiot, Treas., 
CARL STOECKEL, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 


It was a great surprise to the many English friends of 
the composer to find his affairs in such a bad condition. 
Even his life insurance policies had been forfeited, and the 
funeral expenses were paid by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

There has been a determined effort put forth in England 
to make some provision for Lady Barnby and daughter, 
the intention being to create a trust fund for the family. 





Broad Street Conservatory Commencement. — The 
commencement exercises of the Broad Street Conservatory 
of Music, Philadelphia, will take place in Musical Fund 
Hall on Tuesday evening, June 9. 
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CINCINNATI, May 30, 1896. 


YMEN seems to have been encouraged at the 
May Festival. ‘Tiaraed Nordica has tempted fate a 
second time, and something more than rumor has it that 
Miss Marie Brema is to be Mrs, Plunket Greene. I see 
that Miss Brema in an interview in Indianapolis denied the 
engagement ; on the other hand Mr, Greene is said to have 
announced it to a number of his friends here. 


* 
* * 


Apropos of May festival soloists, the Rev. D. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, besides being an ordained clergyman of the 
Church of England and a concert singer, is also a poet. 
During the first part of the performance of the ninth 
symphony Saturday night the baritone penned these 
lines: 

TO THE CINCINNATI FESTIVAL AND ITS PROMOTERS. 


And thou, brave city, fenced by guardian hills, 
Full trusty has thy stern endeavor been 

To keep the light of music burning bright. 
What time the darksome gloom of ignorance 
Hung like a pall upon the gentle Muse! 

The world owes thee a debt of gratitude 

In that thou gavest of thy substance rare, 

To help the man we cal! the * Leader bold” 
To build the Temple for the glorious Art. 
Henceforth the sound of mighty symphonies 
Shall upward roll e en to the starry sphere ; 
Still Festival on Festival shall keep 

The glories of the great Creator's mind 
(Ensampied in the grand created thoughts 

Of master wor.s less human than divine), 
Fresh in the memory of ail the world. 

Thy mission then still waits upon thy power. 
‘Two hemispheres stand still to hear thy voice ; 
Let not that voice be mute, but let our life 

Be made a deeper, nobler thing, while thou 
Mak’st music of the greater sort arise 

To elevate and charm the sons of men. 

Old thoughts--new thoughts, if only they be true, 
Old strains, new strains, if only they be deep, 
Shall bring to Adam's sons surcease of grief. 
And speak to weary men of mountain heights 
Calm and unsullied by a great world’s care. 
Thy work then, Cincinnati, waits for thee. 
The work of Council and President! 

Much thou hast done, much still remains to do; 
Then to thy leader, each to each allied, 

Will make mankind thy debtor, and the world 
Will aye rejoice that Cincinnati stands 

A proof of what Americans can do. 


The line that is particularly recommended to the Festival 
Association is : 
Much thou hast done, much still remains to do. 


* 
* + 


Now that the festival is over, and there is no possibility 
of swelling the financial returns, the true situation is grad- 
ually dawning, even upon the most rabid of puffers. 
Crities who insisted that the chorus was all that it should 
be are now proposing various methods of reform. 

In a few days the Festival Association will lay the plans 
for the festival of 1898. Everyone feels that some great 
changes will be made. The two great questions that will 
come before. the directors will be the choice of a chorus 
conductor and the question of the orchestra. A careful 
canvass of the board of directors shows that a large ma- 
jority of the members favor the employment of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, supplemented by the best men 
of the Thomas Orchestra. Two directors hold that the 
whole festival should be given over to Mr. Van der Stucken. 

There is a strong feeling both in and out of the associa- 
tion that the next festival should be a Cincinnati festival in 
the true sense, and that, entirely apart from the question of 
conductorship, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra should 
be recognized. The Cincinnati festivals are the creation 
of Thomas, and it is but fitting that the man who has done 
so much to awaken the West to an appreciation of: the 
higher forms of music should be continued at their head. 


Every student who has watched the dientustel growth of 
music in the Western States during the past twenty years 
knows what a tower of strength Theodore Thomas has 
been. He has led popular taste from cheapness and ignor- 
ance to an understanding of modern music, 

But the seed that Mr. Thomas sowed in the '70’s has 
“borne fruit and multiplied a thousandfold. Cincinnati now 
has strength of its own ; it is no longer content, to borrow 
the material that other cities furnish. Its festivals must 
mean something more than the gathering together of out- 
side forces, 

Let Mr, Thomas remain at the head of the festivals he 
created, but let him realize that they must be Cincinnati 
rather than Thomas festivals. The festival directors are 
practically agreed upon this point, and it remains but for 
Mr. Thomas himself to give way. 


I have every reason to believe that the festival man- 
agers intend to recognize the Cincinnati Orchestra in 1898. 
The other day they asked the orchestra directors for a state- 
ment of how much it would cost to furnish the Symphony 
Orchestra for the next festival. The fact that the orches- 
tra was not used at this year's festival, which can be ex- 
plained by stating that the Thomas contracts were made 
in 1894 before the Cincinnati Orchestra was a reality, 
creates, nevertheless, a bad impression in, neighboring 
cities. 

During a brief visit to Indianapolis during the Indiana 
May festival this week, Mr. O. R. Johnson, the secretary 
and executive head of the Indianapolis Festival Associa- 
tion, said to me : 

‘* We should be glad to employ the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra at our yearly festivals. We can not afford to 
bring out one of the great orchestras of the East. Last 
year I offered to take the Damroseh orchestra for the 
three days of this festival for $4,500. But I found the rail- 
road fare would amount to $2,500 more, and that put it out 
of the question. 

‘* The. Cincinnati orchestra would save us money, and, 
from what I hear, we would get good results. I talked of 
engaging your orchestra for this year, but the thought 
occurred to me and others: How can we take an orchestra 
that Cincinnati does not think good enough for its own 
festival?” ‘ 

In the festival chorus at Indianapolis I found all the 
qualities conspicuously absent in the work of our choir. 
True they sang nothing particularly difficult or important, 
but there was earnestness, body, precision in their singing. 
The tone quality was not finished, but the parts were well 
balanced, and the singers knew their music. 


. 2 
+ * 


The Musical Union seems to have abandoned its fight. 
No move has been taken since Messrs. Bellstedt and 
Ballenberg obtained an injunction from the court forbid- 
ding the union to interfere with the members of their band. 

Belistedt has an excellent band, the best perhaps that 
ever claimed Cincinnati as its home. 


* 
* - 


Echoes of the festival have not died out. Last Sunday 
a prominent Presbyterian minister preached against the 
critics who dared to say a word against what he called 
‘* one grand rhythm of harmony with Theodore Thomas at 
its head.” Rost. I, Carrer. 








New Rochelle Maennerchor.— The New Rochelle 
Maennerchor will attend the Westchester County Saenger- 
fest at Yonkers, June 15. 

Rosewald Pupils’ Recital.—An interesting vocal re- 
cital was given on Saturday afternoon, May 16; in Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, corner Mason and Ellis streets, San Francisco, 
by the pupils of Mme. Julie Roséwald, . The program, 
which was quite difficult, included music of the modern 
Italian and French opera, German Lieder, and English 
songs by American and English composers. 

Mrs. Rionda Gets a Baton.—The Aidemus Glee Club 
met on Friday evening, May29 , at the residence of Mrs. 
Manual Rionda, 141 West Ninety-third street, and gave a 
concert under the direction of its hostess, who is also its 
music conductress. To Mrs. Rionda was presented a silver- 
tipped ivory baton. 

The club is composed of Miss Nellie Clarke, Miss V. 
Reed, Miss Wilson. Miss A. Suzarte, Messrs. M. Ahern, 
B. Clarke, M. Stevens, Mrs. S. Frank, Messrs. W. J. 
Clarke, R. Clarke, E. Suzarte, W. Wilson, S. Clarke, M. 
Rionda, B. Rionda, T, Clarke and James Ahern. 

The club had the assistance of Sam Franko and Bruno 
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Garfield Monument Unveiled. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 1, 1896. 
Editors, The Musical Courier : 
HE most noticeable event of the last week in 
musical and social circles of Philadeiphia was the 
unveiling of the Garfield monument in Fairmount Park by 
the Fairmount Park Art Association. 

The entire musical program was under the management 
of Mrs. Rateliffe Caperton, of whom it is applicable to say, 
if you want a thing well done go to the busiest person in 
town and you will get it. For this occasion she engaged 
the services of the Germania Orchestra underthe leader- 
ship of Wm. Stoll, Jr., who has brought the orchestra to 
such a degree of perfection that it gives: Philadelphians a 
hope that they may one day boast of an orchestra which 
will rank with the Boston and Chicago orchestras, which 
have been largely supplied with musicians from Phila- 
delphia. 

The vocal part of the program, to which the grandeur 
of the ceremonies was due, was given by the United Sing- 
ers, under the leadership of Carl Samans, director of the 
Junger Mannerchor. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Samans led the United Singers at the Siingerfest in New 
York in 1894, and gained for them the first prize of the 
first class. The singing of this society is the best your 
correspondent has ever heard in America, and it seems 
folly for societies to import leaders when we have a man 
like Samans in this country. He will be the first Fest- 
dirigent at the Singerfest to be held in Philadelphia in 
1897. 

The form of ceremonies for the unveiiing of the monu- 
ment, which by the way isconsidered one of Saint-Gaudens’ 
masterpieces, was in the manner of a river féte ait 8 o'clock 
in the evening. All the large enterprises in the city con- 
tributed to make it a brilliant affair. The banks of the 
Schuylkill were lighted by electricity and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading Railroad companies illuminated their 
bridges to do honor to the occasion. 

The flotilla, consisting of ten boats, left the Schuylkill 
landing at 8 o’clock to Meyerbeer’s Marche aux Plambeaux. 
As the boats proceeded up the river rockets from all sides 
were seen, and the air was filled with melody alternately 
from the orchestra and United Singers. 

The barge bearing the singers landed first. Mr. Samans 
arranged his singers behind the monument in a half circle 
and the orchestra in the centre. As the guests arrived and 
formed in procession the singers gave Ehre Gottes, Bee- 
thoven, with the English words The Heavens Are'Telling. 
After several able addresses by the mayor, Judge Thomp- 
son and Senator Edmunds, the ropes were cut and theson 
of General Garfield unveiled the magnificent bronze statue. 
At the moment of unveiling the United Singers, accom 
panied by the orchestra, sang this hymn, written by Char. 
lotte siatitean to the tune of My Country, Tis of Thee, 

Gentile and Jew are we 
Brothers in liberty, 
All sons of God. 
In this new, dawaing day, 
Bondmen from dark Cathay, 
Northmen in proud array, 
All sons of God. 


Foreheads once branded icw 
Marked on each shining brow 
A son of God, 
Hear from Gethsemane. 
Voices from prophecy : 
All men are equal, free, 
All sons of God, 


The entire undertaking, which was a brilliant success, was 
due to the energy and executive ability of Charlotte Pen- 
dieton, as woman and poetess a glorious representative of 
America’s daughters. Xxx. 








A Murio-Celli Pupil at Home.—Miss Minnie Dilthey, 
the young prima donna soprano, who has made such a suc- 
cess in Posen, Dresden, Berlin, and Hamburg during 
the last five years, has just arrived by the Columbia on a 
visit to her parents in Brooklyn. She returns again in 
September to fill another three years’ engagement in Ger- 
many under the management of Pollini. 

Mme. Murio-Celli, her teacher, is well pleased over her 
successes, and hopes that during the stay she is to make in 
New York some impresario will give the musical public a 
chance to hear another American prima donna who has 
been brought up and educaied solely in New York. 
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A Tenor’s Suit.—The suit of Tenor Singer John G. 
Gillies against St. John P. E. Church, on Jersey City 
Heights, N. J., for $300 salary, was tried on May 28 before 
Judge Bedle. Mr. Gillies got judgment for $25. 

Perry Averill.—Perry Averill, the popular baritone, 
leaves for a recital tour through Michigan on June 15, 
returning to saii for Europe in July, where he will 
spend the summer at his cottage in Wales. He expects to 
return early in September. 

The O’Mahony Concert.—Mr. Edward O'Mahony, 
basso, gave a concert on Thursday evening last in Chick- 
ering Hall, with the assistance of other musical artists. 
The program was of special interest to lovers of Tom 
Moore, whose lyrics were a prominent feature. 

No Graduates at All.—At the annual examination of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, this year 
there were no graduates. How much longer will the 
trustees of that institution permit this somnolent condi- 
tion to continue? Is there no man among them who will 
make an effort to bring about reform ? 

Marie Parcello Sang.—Miss Marie Parcello, the popular 
contralto, was a guest of the Ladies’ Club of Short Hills, 
N. J., at a luncheon on May 28, and sang several arias and 
songs which delighted her auditors. Muss Parcello estab- 
lished herself at once an artistic favorite. In the evening 
she sang with equal success fer the pupils of Miss Jansen’s 
School for Young Ladies at Short Hills. 

Last Sinsheimer Musicale.—The last musicale of this 
season by Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer was given at his resi- 
dence, 169 East Seventieth street, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 24. One of the principal features was a 
quintet by Novistit, particularly well played by Mr. Sins- 
heimer and three string associates, with Miss Alvina 
Friend at the piano. 

A Correction.—In our reprint from the Swn in last 
week's issue, headed Six Professors Dismissed, the name 
of Hermann Hartmann, violin teacher at the New England 
Concervatory, was included. Mr. Hartman writes re- 
questing us to state that the quotation of his name is 
incorrect, as he has received no notification that his con- 
nection with the conservatory has been severed. 

Loving Cup for Macfarlane.—The choir of All Souls’ 
Church, Sixty-sixth street and Madison avenue, presented 
their organist, Will C, Macfarlane, with a loving cup on 
Friday evening, May 29. The cup, which was handed by 
Perry Averill with a neat little speech, served as a testi- 
mony of the choir's regard for their director as also for a 


wedding present. Mr. Macfarlane has well earned the 
esteem and affection of his associates through an efficiency 
and modesty rarely combined. 

Phineas Pearsall Dead.—Phineas Pearsall, of West- 
field, N. J., known on Long Island thirty years ago as the 
**singing pilgrim,” died on May 28 at Oceanside. He was 
seventy-eight years old. 

Trinity Choral Club’s Concert.—The Trinity Choral 
Club, of New Rochelle, N. Y., which was organized last 
autumn under the direction of W. R. Chapman, New York, 
gave its third successful concert of the season on Tuesday 
evening, May 26, at the parish house. The soloists were 
Miss E. Youmans, soprano ; Hans Kronold, cellist ; Gwi- 
lym Miles, basso, and Miss Helen Albro at the piano. 
There was a large and fashionable attendance. 

Success of Edgar L. Fulmer.—Mr. Edgar L. Fulmer, 
a pupil of Mr. A. Victor Benham, gave an organ recital at 
the Grace Lutheran Church in Reading, Pa., and achieved 
a remarkable success. 

The World, Herald and Times, of Reading, spoke most 
enthusiastically of his performance of works by Bach, Widor, 
Guilmant, &c. Mr. Fulmer will give several piano recitals 
next season. 

While in New York he also previously studied with 
Scharwenka and S. P. Warren. 

Heinrich Meyn at Newburgh.—Mr. Heinrich Meyn, 
the eminent baritone, scored another pronounced success 
in the Redemption at Newburgh, N. Y., on May £7, where 
he received the following notices : 

The most effective part of the first number was the baritone solo, 
Ye Daughters of Israel, which Mr. Meyn, of whom so much was ex- 
pected, sang with admirable feeling and thorough good dramatic 
effect.—Newdburgh Daily Register, May 28. 

Mr. Meyn, the baritone, is a delightful ‘Vocalist, and withal a con- 
scientious artist. His efforts were frée from aught that tends to be- 
little a work of this kind. The audience gave him generous ap- 
plause.—Newbhurgh Daily Journal, May 28. 

Mr. Meyn also sang with great artistic success at the 
Grand Army concert in Carnegie Hall on May 30. His 
numbers were the Toreador song from Carmen, sung with 
splendid vigor and dash, and the little English song, Dolly, 
written for him by Sawyer. 

J. V. Gottschalk Manages Carl.—Mr. J. V. Gottschalk, 
the well-known musical and theatrical manager, who is as 
popular as he is capable, has been engaged by the eminent 
organist Mr. William C. Carl to take entire management 
of his business. The rapid increase of Mr. Carl's engage- 
ments necessitates the employment of a manager, and no 
more efficient or experieticed one could have been selected 
than Mr. Gottschalk. During Mr. Carl's absence in Earope 
this summer Mr. Gottschalk will book his recital and other 
engagements and will be permanently responsible for his 
business affairs from this date forward. The following 
clipping from the New York Evening Telegram of No- 
vember 25, 1898, outlines Mr. Gottschalk's popularity and 
success a8 a Manager : 

Among the young men who are associated with the business end of 
theatrical affairs none is a greater favorite with the public nor more 
astute than Mr. J. V. Gottschalk, the energetic business manager of 
the Madison Square Garden. Since he took charge of the place there 
has been a constant effort to keep matters up to the standard, and 
Mr. Gottschalk has succeeded admirably. He was for a long time 
assistant business manager of the garden, and while filling that 
position he made a host of friends. When the position of business 


manager became vacant the selection of Mr, Gottschalk was made 
simply on his ability to fill the position, but if he had needed recom- 
mendations he could have obtained them from hundreds of promi- 
nent people. Mr, Gottschalk is stilla young man, handsome, affable 
and refined. His hair and eyes are dark, his figure slim, and he in- _ 
variably follows the example of his former chief, James W. Mor- 
risey, in always appearing in public dressed in the pink of style. 

Summer Opera at the American.—The summer opera 
season in English at the American Theatre is proving a 
financial as well as artistic success. Singing, orchestra, 
mounting and dramatic action are all on a good durable 
plane of merit and deserve the approval bestowed upon 
them. Last week the Mikado ran merrily and this week, 
with due taste in the choice, Boccaccio, an old favorite, is 
being sung. 

Claremont Musical Tea.—The musical tea at Clare- 
mont, Riverside Drive, which was to have taken place on 
Thursday afternoon last, was postponed on account of the 
severe rainstorm and will take place instead on this 
(Wednesday) afternoon from 4 to 7. Miss Jeannette Mc- 
Clanahan, soprano; Miss Alice Mandelick, contralto; Mr. 
Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, and Mr. Orton Bradley, pianist, 
wil) be the artists. A fashionable assemblage is expected. 


Arditi’s Memoirs.—We have just learned that our old 
friend Luigi Arditi is writing his memoirs, which will 
comprise the history of his artistic life and contain many 
anecdotes of interest to lyric artists and composers. 

Signor Arditi had a rich experience as a young leader 
when he used to rough it with the elder Chickering and 
Botterini down at the Battery, so that this alone will bea 
pleasant reminiscence for our older New Yorkers. 

Mme. Arditi writes that with all her love for her native 
land she is afraid that her husband could not stand a voyage 
across the ocean, although he has received numerous offers 
from his admirers. 

Kathrin Hilke in Geneva.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, the ex- 
cellent prima donna soprano, has been winning fresh laurels 
in Geneva, N. Y. Following are some press notices re- 
ceived : 

Miss Hilke’s voice is unusually sweet ; its quality in every respect 
fine ; she takes all her notes with rare grace and skill. 

The gem of the evening was the obligato by Miss Hilke, with 
chorus From Thy Love as a Father. This was twice sung on call of 
the house. The enthusiasm of the audience was great from the first 
and it rose with the progress of the rendition, altogether given in 
admirable taste, without furor and with subdued, yet most impres- 
sive spirit, in accord with the sacredness of the theme.— Geneva Re- 
view, May 23. 


Miss Hilke is a soprano worth goi g miles to hear. 

Her high C was not a bird note. It was clear and held up the 
whole chorus, yet at the proper time was soft, sweet and very pretty. 
Une of her solos was encored to that extent that it, with the accom- 
panying chorus, was repeated.—Geneva Advertiser, May 2.$ 

Francis Fischer Powers’s Plans.—Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers, who returned from the West last Thursday after 
singing with the most flattering success at Columbus, Ohio, 
Decatur, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., closed a few weeks ago 
what, in view of his illness and the consequent suspension 
of business for more than a month, was really a phenome- 
nal season. Mr. Powers started for Wisconsin yesterday 
to take charge of his summer school, stopping in northern 
New York, however, to fill professional engagements. On 
the close of his summer season—the latter part of Septem- 
ber—Mr. Powers intends going abroad and visiting Hol- 
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land, returning in time to open his season of 1896-7 in 
Carnegie Hall on October 25. Mr. Powers’s beautiful 
music rooms in Carnegie Hall will be his for one more 
season, after which he has contracted to have built for him 
in the same building what will no doubt prove to be the 
finest music rooms in the country, and of which he has 
already taken a lease for five years. 


Concert on the Etruria.—A concert was given on board 
the steamship Etruria on May 21, in aid of the seamen’s 
charities at Liverpool and New York. Mr, Rudolph Aron- 
son was the head and front of the affair and to his talent 
and energy the success of the concert was principally due. 
The program opened with Aronsoa’s own march Gallant 
and Gay, which set things in lively motion, The follow- 
ing gave their services in songs, recitations, glees, piano 
solos, &c., several of whom were members cf the Irving 
Company: Mr. Clarence Hague, Mrs. Loveday, Mr. J. E. 
McGowan, Jr., Mr. W. L. Belmore, Mrs. Valpy, Miss May 
Whitty, Mr. Ben Webster, the Gotham City Quartet, Mrs. 
J. Lippman, Miss Davis, Mr. F. H. Macklin, Mr. A. Hick- 
man, Miss Clara Ludvigh, Mr. G. F. Black, Mr. F. Reyn- 
olds, Mrs, Belmore, Mrs, Cushing, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Dak- 
ley, Miss Tabb, Mr, Cushing, Mr. Tabb and Miss R. Phelps. 
Sir Donald Smith was chairman, and God Save the 
Queen and America wound up the concert. 

Sinsheimer and Kaufmann.—Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer, 
violin, and Mr. Walter Kaufmann, ‘cello, assisted at the 
inauguration of Columbia Hall in Hopewell, N. J.,on May 
28. The program included Gade’s Trio, with Miss F. 
Phillips at the piano, and solos by Wieniawski, Godard, 
Sinsheimer, Vieuxtemps, Raff, Gabriel-Marié, Schlemiiller 
and Popper. 

Utica Conservatory Recital. —The interest in the work 
of the Utica Conservatory and the patronage bestowed on 
it are largely on the increase. Great success attended the 
final recital of this season, given last week. The local press 
has this to say among numerous complimentary comments : 

The last recital at the conservatory for the school year 1895-6 took 
place at Conservatory Hall Friday evening. It wasa charming ad-+ 
dition to the series of remarkably excellent recitals recently given 
by the students. It may not be generally known that many talented 
young persons come here from a great distance to avail themselves 
of the superior instruction and advantages which the Utica Conser- 
vatory is known throughout the country to give. Among the per- 
formers Friday night there were one from South Dakota, three or 


four from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts,two from Canada, some 
from Utica and the others from different parts of this State. 


Gertrude May Stein in Providence. — Gertrude May 
Stein, the favorite contralto, has been adding to her con- 
sistent successes in Providence, where she sang at the 
Arion Festival. Following are some press notices: 

Miss Gertrude May Stein is another artist whose welcome here isal- 
ways of the heartiest, as indeed it always must be in any place where 
resides the capacity to appreciate a superb voice controlled bya 
keenly musical intelligence. If genius be, as one philosopher has 
defined it, an infinite capacity for taking pains, Miss Stein is surely 
a genius. No smallest detail of interpretation or vocal nuance 
escapes her, and the delightful finish of her performance is not 
reached by any painstaking manner of singing, but with the art that 
conceals art, the apparent abandon and freedom of the true artist. 
Her Fac ut Portem, in the Stabat, was one of the best things of the 
evening, and all her work was most satisfactory. —Providence Jour- 
nal, May 9. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein always sings to complete satisfaction, and 
so she did last night. She is one of the greatest contralto artists who 
ever visited Providence, and every new exhibition of her skill goes 
to advance the favorable view taken of her ability some time since. 
More polished interpretations of the numbers she had are not listened 


to.— Providence Telegram, May 9. 

In Memory of Sir J. Barnby.—A service was held in 
Calvary Church, this city, on Thursday evening, May 28, 
in memory of the late Sir Joseph Barnby, the eminent 
English musician. The music performed was all from the 
pen of Sir Joseph. The rector of Calvary, the Rev. J. 
Lewis Parks, made an address. The musical part of the 
service was in the hands of the organist and choirmaster, 
Clement R. Gale. The sum realized by voluntary con- 
tribution will be contributed to the fund being formed for 
the benefit of Barnby’s widow and children. 

Had a Bad Method.—Justice Goetting, in the Lee 
Avenue Police Court, Brooklyn, recently, sent August 
Goetike, a musician, of No. 745 Flushing avenue, to jail for 
twenty-nine days for assaulting a brother musician, 
Alexander Juste, No. 202 Throop avenue. They were 
members of a strolling band which went out of business, 
and on Wednesday they met at the home of Goetike to 
discuss the formation of a new band. In the discussion a 
quarrel arose, and the prisoner used a trombone on the 
head of the complainant. 

The Virgil Piano School.—Perhaps no music school in 
America ever sprang into existence and flourished so rap- 
idly and at the same time so substantially as this school. 
There can be no accounting for it except upon one basis, 
and that is the public playing of its pupils. The school 











started without money and without fame, but it had some- 
thing far better, for it had teachers of experience in the 
peculiar methods employed, whose lofty ambition and de- 
termination it was to turn out pupils who could play, and 
play publicly, not privately to a few friends, but anywhere 
where the demand was to hear good playing. This school 
also employed facilities used by no other school, viz., the 
practice clavier, and the special way they made use of the 
metronome. The result; as stated before, has been suc- 
cess. 

The school has given over one hundred recitals and mu- 
sicales this year, not confined to this city, but in most of 
the large cities and many of the smaller ones of the East. 
This year a summer course has been arranged in order to 
accommodate the many teachers who wish to study the 
method, and yet cannot do so during their busy season. It 
will begin August 3 and last five weeks. Notice of it may 
be found in our advertising columns. 

Miss Burnham's Summer Session.—The spring term 
of Miss Mary H. Burnham’s music school, 106 East Seven- 
ty-fourth street, closed June 1, and opens for a short sum- 
mer session July 1 at Eliot, Me. She will be assisted by 
the following artists: Miss Lila Juel, soprano; Mr. Doug- 
las Lane, basso; Miss Mabel O. Reynolds, 'cellist ; Miss 
Helen. L. Reyno'ds, violinist ; Mr, Carl Hugo Engel, vio- 
linist ; Miss Belle Van Voast, accompanist. : 

Mapleson’s Imperial Opera Company.—The Academy 
of Music date for the opening of Mapl *s Imperial 
Opera Company is October 16. 

Mme. Nordica Married.—Mme. Lillian Nordica, née 
Lillian B. Norton, was married quietly to Zoltan F. 
Doeme, the Hungarian tenor, at the Denison Hotel, 
Indianapolis, on Tuesday night, May 26. Mme. Nordica 
had gone to Indianapolis as the star soloist of the festival, 
accompanied by Herr Doeme, to whom she has been re- 
puted engaged since 1892. Little has been said of late 
about the proposed union, however, and the public was 
beginning to suppose that it might probably have been 
abandoned. It is reported on good authority from In- 
dianapolis that it eventually has taken place earlier than 
Nordica intended, being decided on within a few hours at 
the insistent pressure of Herr Doeme. Ring, consent 
and clergyman (Rev. S. A. Carstensen, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church) were all obtained in a hurry and after 
strong pleading with Nordica, although the presence at the 
ceremony of Mr. and Mrs. Walker, the bride’s sister and 
brother-in-law, would lead to the belief that the wedding 
had been projected for an early day in any event. 

It will be remembered that Nordica’s first husband, Fred, 
A. Gower, a Boston electrician of large wealth, literally 
‘* went up in a balloon,”” He attempted to cross the Eng. 
lish Channel in 1887, but living or dead has never turned 
up since. It has been reported incidentally as a sensation 
that he has been seen alive, but no belief attaches to the 
tumor, At the time of his disappearance, in any event, 
Nordica was suing for a divorce. 

Nordica belongs to a Maine family and is a grand- 
daughter of ‘‘ Camp Meeting” John Allen, notorious for 
his bitter strictures against the theatre. Herr Doeme 
comes of aristocratic Hungarian stock and was at one time 
an officer in the Austrian cavalry. Both have refused to 
talk since their marriage. Mme. Nordica-Doeme, who was 
to have sung in Toledo on May 28, and traveled there for 
the purpose, was taken ill with an acute attack of indiges- 
tion at the Boody House and was unable to appear. She 
refused to see the many who called to inquire and offer 
their congratulations. 

Thirteen in an Orchestra.—East side high life is dis- 
turbed by a report that a strike is threatened by the or- 
chestra of the Thalia Theatre, which is to East Broadway 
and Essex street what the Metropolitan Opera House is 
to Fifth avenue. There the historic stars of the Orient 
render the story of King Solomon and the crimes of Pharo 
in the tongue of Moses. 

Times have been hard recently on the east side and 
Manager Schoenstadt determined to reduce expenses. The 
orchestra consisted of fifteen members. Mr. Schoehstadt 
discharged the ‘‘ second fiddle” and the piccolo player, 
and the other musicians felt themselves doubly wronged. 
The discharged men were members of the Hebrew Musical 
Union and the others were bound to stand by them for that 
reason, and then no self-respecting musician would consent 
to play in an orchestra of thirteen members. It meant sure 
disaster. E 

The bassoon operator was selected to lay the case before 
Mr. Schoenstadt, but the manager refused to reinstate the 
men discharged. He offered to discharge one or two more 
to counteract the hoodoo attaching to the number thirteen, 
but this did not strike the orchestra as a solution of the 
question. They will lay the case before the union and it is 
likely that a strike will be ordered.—Heradd. 








Clarence Eddy in Paris. 
HE concert of Mr. Clarence Eddy at the Paris 
Trocadéro on May 12 received most favorable notices 
from the crities of the Parisian journals. We subjoin some 
of these notices in addition to the story printed elsewhere : 
The Parisian public gave a very warm reception to M. Clarence 
Eddy, the American organist. A great nuniber of crganists, ‘gain 
whom we remarked the new director of the Con 
present to hear him. Great admiration was felt tor the brilliant play 
and mechanism of M. Eddy. who can justly be classed arrong the 
best organists of our epoch, Mile, Kose Ettinger, the young and 
charming American, and M. Georges Holmés shared with M. Eddy 
the great success of this concert.— Figaro, May 15. 





The Paris public, attracted by this eminent artist, com- 
pletely filled the immense hall reserved for musical performances. 
The warm and prolonged applause which burst forth after each 
piece performed by M. Eddy proved to him how much his great tal- 
ents were appreciated by his audience, which was as intelligent as 
numerous. He gave evidence of remarkable virtuosity, especially 
in Dudley Buck’s Variations de Concert, of great maestria and style 
in Krebs’ Fugue de Concert in G major, and after the Fifth Sonata 
of Guilmant he was recalled several times.--L¢ Peuple, May re. 





Last Tuesday a grand organ concert was given at the Trocadéro 
by M. Eddy, who enjoys in America a high reputation. He per- 
formed with equal success pieces of various styles. Variations de 
Concert, modern style,a fugue by Bach and a sonata by Guilmant 
were interpreted with much virtuosity. After the sonata by Guil- 
mant Mr. Eddy received a warm ovation. This is not the last time 
that the public will hear and applaud M. Eddy.—L’'Auforité, 
May 13. 

The grand concert by the celebrated organist of Chicago, M. Clar- 
ence Eddy, assumed the proportions of a music event by - original 
talent and the value of the artists who assisted. 

In his own program this eminent musician rendered pa de 
Concert, by Louis Thiele ; then the In Paradisum and Fiat Lux of 
M. Th, Dubois ; the fifth sonata of Alex. Guilmant (dedicated to bim) ; 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Variations de Concert, Dudley 
Buck ; Fugue de Concert inG major, Krebs. This exceilent choice 
of remarkable works was interpreted with a grandeur of execution 
and style which do the highest honor to M. Eddy, and the public 
proved its admiration by salvos of eloquent applause, We must not 
forget the first performance of an organ piece by M. de la Tombelle, 
which was very remarkable. This charming concert was organized 
by M. Alex. Guilmant for his American colleague and friend, and 
naturally the celebrated organist of La Trinité was present and 
gave the signal for applause.—La Monde Musical, May 78. 





The concert given yesterday by M. Eddy, of Chicago, was very 
successful. Inthe Prelude and Fugue of Bach, as well as in the 
works of Guilmant and Th. Dubois, the distinguished virtuoso dis- 
played superior qualities of style and mecbanism.—Le Monde, 
May 14. 


The concert given by M. Clarence Eddy was a great success for the 
American organist, who charmed the entire audience by the remark- 
able sureness of his play, Especially in the Fifth Sonata of Alex. 
Guilmant did the master display his marvelous talent. The inter- 
preter and the composer were both warmly applauded.—Ze Sfort, 
May 18. ~ 

M. Clarence Eddy, the American organist, was lately heard at the 
Trocadéro and attained a brilliant success. The eminent virtuoro 
performed all styles in asuperior manner which won for him numer- 
ous recalls.—La Republique Francaise, May 18. 





The great American organist M. Clarence Eddy had a brilliant 
success last Tuesday at the Trocadéro, His mastetly execution 
gained numerous recalls.—L'/ntransigeant, May 10. 





Great success for Mr. Clarence Eddy, the American organist, who 
was heard last Tuesday at the Trocadéro. The hall was crowdew 
and in the audience a large number of artistic notabilities could be 


remarked,—L’' Evénement, May 16. 





The Parisian public gave the warmest welcome to M. Clarenve 
Eddy, the American organist. A great number of organists, among 
them the new director of the Conservatory, came toapplaud. Great 
admiration was expressed for the brilliant play and mechanism of 
M. Eddy, who is justly entitled to be classed with the best organista 
of our day.—Le Ménestrel, May 17. 








Ho for Denver! 


HE Eastern contingent of the M: T, N. A. has 
a rare opportunity of getting into a high altitude this 
year. The association voted to hold its session in Denver, 
and the wideawake people of that city are laying them- 
selves out to show the hospitable as well as musical side 
of their character. The Tuesday Club has offered a 
guarantee for the Thomas Orchestra, and the program 
committee is making every effort to have the twentieth 
anniversary meeting an artistic success. 

Dr. C. E. Tennant, of the executive committee, has 
planned a ten days’ hunting and fishing excursion in the 
mountains at a simply nominal expense for such as can re- 
main after the session. The railroads are promising 
greatly reduced rates and a half fare will probably result. 

All who are interested should report at once, as negotia- 
tions are still pending with some of the Eastern roads. 
Address H. W. Greene, 21 East Fourteenth street, New 
York city. 
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duce all the modulations and colors of the musical and emotional 
palette. Outside of the young girl’s talent her success is due to 
the conscientious and inspiring teaching of Mrs. Gilbreth-Cross, 
ot Boston, who in six years has developed a mere child into a 
player who was able to give an eminently satisfactory reading 
of Schumann’s G minor sonata, not an easy matter by far, 
neither technically nor intellectually. Mrs. Cross has also been 


instrumental in securing for her pupil the means for her five. 


years’ study abroad. Every true admirer of genuine talent will 

thank Mrs. Cross for her unselfish undertaking and wish the 

young player the success she deserves for her hard work and 
dest and simple ways. 








PROVIDENCE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., May 27, 1806. 


Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide, 


and mixed with the balmy air a spirit of music and enthusiasm 

such were the favorable conditions under which the May Festi- 
val of the Narragansett Choral Society was held at Peacedale. 
Where and what is Peacedale? It is an ordinary New England 
mill village, possessing some very extraordinary features. These 
consist, outside of its quaint beauty, in a very good choral union, 
a cosy little concert hall, and there also resides an old Rhode 
Island family, the Hazards, who havea heart for art and beauty, 
who use their wealth like’Maecenas of old and carry out their 
ideas with princely munificence. 

The Narragansett Choral Society is a creation of the Hazards, 
and is entirely supported by them in a most generous way ; not 
for gain, fame or glory, but singly for 1ts good and refining in- 
fluence. A more pleasant and hospitable spot no wandering 
artist or scribe can wish for. The chorus itself is a strange as- 
sembly in its democratic character, for here stands the million- 
aire shoulder to shoulder with the mill hand, and the colored and 
the white man sing peacefully out of the same book—all united 
and inspired for one purpose under their enthusiastic leader, 
Mr. N. B. Sprague, of Providence. 

There were two concerts, one in the afternoon which was de- 
voted entirely to orchestral and solo work. The orchestra 
(Langstaff’s Orchestra, Providence), gave the Tubel Overture, 
a Haydn symphony and several smaller pieces in a very credit- 
able manner. Miss Heineberg, from New York, pianist, played 
pieces by Scarlatti, Henselt, Moszkowsky and Liszt. She pos. 
sesses a clear and brilliant technic, but her tone lacks depth, 
and finer work is more suitable for her than stronger effects. 
She played the Etincelles, by Moszkowsky very charmingly, while 
Liszt’s T'welfth lacked the grand, broad treatment in spite of the 
fine technical execution. Liszt rhapsodies were never written 
for the average woman ; they can only be successfully approached 
by a few like Carrefio, Menter, Essipoff, who ‘come dangerously 
near the line where the ‘‘ ewig weibliche " ceases. 

Miss Rees, of Providence, sang an aria by Ambroise Thomas 
and a song with orchestra accompaniment, by Mr. Sprague. 
Miss Rees uses her rich, sonorous voice with utmost conscien- 
tiousness and artistic feeling, always making a good impression 
by her sincere treatment of whatever she sings. 

The evening was filled out with Sullivan’s Golden Legend. 
The performance was very good and the orchestra, although 
small and in front of a very difficult score, did well, and entered 
into their work with a good will, something rather seldom met 
with in festival orchestras in Rhode Island. 

The success of the festival was due to Mr. Sprague’s good 
work as leader. He is athorough musician, heart and soul, and 
full of fire and enthusiasm. As conductor he has a sure, com- 
manding beat, keeping his eyes on his forces, instead of burying 
them in the score. He thus makes his singers follow him, and 
rise with him whenever the occasion demandsit. The Christe 
Eleison chorus finished with a beautifully worked up climax; the 
entrance of the basses, with their D flat, was a piece of chorus 
work and spontaneous inspiration that any large chorus could 
well be proud of. Miss Flora Provan, of Providence, gave a 
splendid interpretation of “/sa's part, greatly assisted in it by 
her youthful appearance, clear eyes and rosy cheeks—a veritable 
maiden from Geisenheim on the Khein, where the golden legend 
originated. 

Miss Rees repeated her success of the afternoon. Lucifer was 
very dramatically sung by Perry Averill, of New York, who took 
the part in place of Dr. Dufft at very short notice. The tenor 
part was sung by Mr. F. B. Bartlett in a rather conventional 
style. Mr. Thomas Livingstone sang the part of the forester 
and Miss Carpenter acted as pianist. 

Miss Avis Bliven gave a recital at the Art Club previous to her 
departure to Vienna, where she is going to study five years with 
Leschetizky. Miss Bliven, who is only seventeen, is a girl of 
fine appearance and endowed with an abundant musical tempera- 
ment. Her playing convinces one at once that whatever she 
plays is not studied but felt, and emanates from her very heart. 
Every note is aglow with sentiment, and the finer nuances are as 
tenderly treated as the stronger ones resound with power and 
vigor. She possesses a very brilliant technic, already sufficient 
for concert work. Her tone is deep and rich, well able to pro- 


The program was made upof works of Bach, Chopin, McDowell 
and Schumann. Mr. Clarence B. Ashenden, of Boston, assisted 
and earned well deserved applause for his refined rendering of 
some songs. 

Sousa gave two very successful and well attended cencerts, 
uuder the management of D. W. Reeves. Hans SCHNEIDER. 

—- 


NEWARK. 


Newark, N. J., May 14, 1896. 

$ Sows last subscription concert in Newark this season 

was given by the Apollo Club, May 6, in Association 
Hall. Mr. Gerrit Smith conducted, and Mr. C. Wenham Smith 
accompanied. The soloists were Miss Celia Schiller, pianist, 
and Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, baritone. Thus endeth the third 
season of the Apollo Club, which ought to have demonstrated 
an advance in their work as compared with previous efforts; un- 
fortunately, asa whole, the evening's work fell below the standard 
of expectation. 

Those directly responsible for the mistakes of the chorus were 
the majority of tenors, whose constant fall of pitch and generally 
poer intonation were apparent throughout the entire perform- 
ance. It is a mistake to handicap the few good singers of the 
club by the many poor ones, and it is the conductor's privilege 
and duty to rid the club of such inefficient service. 

The most successful numbers of the program were those of 
the pianissimo. It is this delicate, dainty style of vocalism in 
which the singers of the Apollo are heard at their best. The 
chorus numbers included compositions by Hatton, Kremser, 
Koschat, Van der Stucken, Saint-Saéns, McDougall and 
Hanscom, 

Miss Schiller has been heard with the Apollo Club before, 
when she played with the Franko Trio. In her solo performance 
she made a brilliant impression. Her technic is well founded, 
and her established knowledge of the keyboard, combined 
with an intensely musical, poetic and dramatic fire, imbues her 
performance with a multiplicity of satisfactory elements. Her 
interpretation of a Chopin nocturne was as the reading of a poem 
by a poet artist. Miss Schiller also played Air de Ballet, by 
Moszkowski; a barcarolle, by Nevin, and Cracovienne, by 
Paderewski. The pleasure of the pianistic performance was 
intensified by the beauty of the rich toned Wissner grand 
piano. 

Mr. Powers was in fine vocal form, and sang My Dream, by 
Tosti; In the Valley, by Ostet, and May Song, by Carmichael. 
He was enthusiastically recalled, and graciously sang encores. 

The Schubert Vocal Society closed its seventeenth season 
May 8 with the performance of Sullivan’s Golden Legend. Mr. 
Louis Arthur Russell conducted. The assisting artists were 
Mrs. Julia Wyman, mezzo soprano; Miss Ruth Thompson, con- 
tralto; Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor, and Mr. Lewis Williams, 
baritone. The orchestra was taken from the ranks of the New 
York Philharmonic Society. Miss E. M. Stringer presided at 
the piano. 

The concert as a whole was one of the most successful ones 
given within my recollection. Mr. Russell is an ambitious con- 
ductor, and his work with and for the Schubert deserves the 
highest appreciation. Sullivan set the music of the Golden 
Legend to the words adapted from Longfellow by Joseph Ben- 
net. Itis an admirable adaptation, the music suiting the spirit 
of the text most vividly. The work of the chorus deserves the 
highest commendation, especially the sopranos, whose purity of 
tone and clearness of enunciation were extraordinarily good. Ex- 
ception may have been taken to the basses, however, which at 
times were so faint as to be hardly audible; this may be ac- 
counted for by the unnecessary forte of the orchestra, in which 
case the conductor should have restrained them. 

Of all the beautiful choruses so beautifully portrayed the 
Evening Hymn received the closest attention. A veritable 
storm of applause was given at its close, and it had to be 
repeated. 

The soloists all did musicianly work, but I have heard each of 
the singers under happier conditions. Mr. Rieger sang, as he 
always does, purely and with style, but his voice showed the 
effects of fatigue. Mrs. Wyman was decidedly out of her ele- 
ment in the soprano réle she essayed. It is a mistake for a 
mezzo soprano to sing out of her range. At times Mrs. Wyman 
took her high notes with a piercing shrillness to which it, was 
painful to listen. 

Miss Thompson's voice was not adequate to the acousttics of the 


Grand Opera House ; her breathing was labored, and her phras- 
ing naturally marred. Taken collectively, the work of Mr. 
Williams was by far the most satisfactory of all the soloists. 
He deserves praise for his excellent portrayal of Lucifer, a by 
no means easy part to sing, accompanied throughout by a 
tremendous orchestral accompaniment. 

Now is the period of pupils’ recitals. One of the most suc- 
cessful of these was given on Thursday by Mr. Otto K. Schill, 
whose merits as a violin virtuoso have often been discussed 
in the columns of Tue Musicat Courier. 

Mr, Schill gave an unusually fine demonstration of the ability 
of his violin pupils on this occasion, when they interpreted a 
difficult program with surety and beauty of expression. All the 
pupils played well, many of the advanced ones giving evidence 
of great talent. 

The tone produced generally by the pupi!s wes round and full, 
their interpretations were intelligent and imbued with much 
musical feeling. The program was long and interesting, varied 
at times ‘by the charming vocalism of Mrs. Thiele and by piano 
duets by Mr. Schill and Miss Harriet Moore, a pupil of Mr. 
Schill. } 

Another interesting recital was given in Wissner Hall, May 16, 
by the pupils of Miss Ada B. Douglass. Miss Douglass is the 
organist and director of Trinity Episcopal Church, the conductor 
of the Ladies’ Choral Club and musical instructor of two private 
seminaries in Newark. 

She had all her pupils play, from the very young children, 
whose playing gave a mimature impression of their tuture possi- 
bilities under their present course of guidance, and those ad- 
vanced, whose playing and generally good idea of a thorough 
technic made their work very interesting. 

Miss Toffy, soprano, assisted vocally, and Miss Helen Rice and 
Oscar Mockridge, vocal pupils of Miss Douglass, sang very 
acceptably. 

The third subscription concert this season of the Plainfield 
Choral Society took place in Music Hall May 14. The program 
included The Swan and the Skylark, by A. Goring Thomas, 
and the Transfiguration, by Frederick Cowen. As this was the 
first presentation of this work in America, a special interest 
was attached toits performance, given by so competent an or- 
ganization as the Plainfield Choral, under the able baton of Mr. 
Edward J. Fitzhugh, its capable conductor. The soloists were 
Mrs. Eleanore Meredith Mechling, soprano; Mr. W. H. Rieger, 
tenor; Miss Clary, contralto, and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone. 
The orchestra was from the New York Philbarmonic Society. 

The officers of the society are as follows : 

President, Mr. Charles McCutchen ; vice-president, Mr. David 
E. Titsworth ; secretary, Mr. Nelson Runyon; treasurer, Mr. 
George T. Rogers; librarian, Mr. Stacy Reynolds. Directors— 
Mr. Daniel E. Davis, Mr. R. Johnson Shaw, the Rev. William R. 
Richards, D,D. Music committee—Mr. Davis, Mr. Titsworth, 
Dr. Richards. Mr. Edward J. Fitzhugh, conductor; Miss Jessie 
M. Utter, accompanist. Maver LinpLey THompson. 





Too Much “Bike” Technic — Courtlandt 
Palmer, the pianist, was arrested on Sunday night last for 
scorching on the Boulevard. Bail was furnished and next 
morning a fine of $5 set the rider free. 

Sophie Traubmann.—<According to a statement 
by Pollini, of the Hamburg City Theatre, in a letter toour 
Berlin correspondent, dated May 12, Fraulein Sophie 
Traubmann is not engaged for the Hamburg Theatre. 

American Conservatory Examinations.— 
The annual examinations in the different departments of 
the American Conservatory, of Chicago, began Monday, 
June 1, and will continue throughout the week. 

Saturday, June 6, the prize contests in the piano, voice 
and violin departments will take place in Kimball Recital 
Hall. 

Under Pache’s Direction.—A musical festival 
is proposed in Baltimore for the month of May, 1897, to be 
directed by Mr. Joseph Pache, the conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society, of that city. A guarantee fund of $10,000 is 
to be subscribed and several thousand dollars have already 
been secured on the list of subscriptions. Cardinal Gib- 
bons is to be one of the patrons. 

SUCCESSFUL and experienced instructor, alsoconcert 
A pianist and composer, desires to take a leading posi- 
tion in a conservatory of music or college where a gentle- 
man and first-class artist is desired. Highest references. 
Address Piano, care of Tue Musica, Courier, New York. 


Meee Conservatory and College of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Denver wishes a fine concert pianist and 
teacher, also concert violinist and teacher, for the next 
school year. Must be gentlemen with European educa- 
tion. Address Oliver B. Howell (Dean), Denver, Col. 








Marie Parcello 


fontralto, 


CONCERT ana ORATORIO 


Permanent Address: 
' CARNEGIE HALL, 
oe NEW YORK. 








University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


A? ONAS, Head of Piano Department. 
Fé DNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department. 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department. 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Directer. 
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“ Music teaches most exquisitely the art of development .’’— D” Jeraelt. 


Mr. Calvin Brainard Cady 


Announces a yay 5 only oo em Course 
at the Auditorium cation of ue 29 to to iano, 
snb - “ Music oe hg mg ciation t to 
Technic and In' further informat 
dress Room 55 








THE CARNEGIE LYCEUM, 
Corner 57th Street and 7th Avenue, New York. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor H. M. Chapels Royal, St. James’ Palace, 
of Si has the honor to 


ng to announce 
Lecture on the Art of Sin d Vocal 
Mihail, Nolo Piantot dnd hecompnene hone 


aves seats, $1.00, may be diveees 
" dsieal send chet tr eee i them 
ent: to 
reserved seats on application to Mr. Addison F. ‘Andrews, 18 East 
Twenty-second street, [areas cebets senet be parchased in ad vance ; 
none can be obtained pg doy of recital. 
Mr. Abercrom i with Alberto 
Biume and Chas. H. Deacon, of London, England, will give 
in True Tone A more yg egy aa aad Ai oe ing at the the 
studio of Mr. Albert G iers, 603- 
Jee 8, 1896. Term of ten weeks, 


ia, pa Seoutaeaiaese 
Recut wil be even -_ _ payments 
Recitals cased mations se payments fo anton 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 
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PROBLEMS 
FOR 
Trade Associations. 


———— 
NE of the very first suggestions made soon after 
the organization of the Chicago Music Trade 
Association was based om a desire of the trade in 
that city to get at the question of credits in the music 
trade, to arrange some central bureau under the 
auspices of the association for the purpose of ena- 
bling members to ascertain the relations of an ap- 
plicant for credit to other firms belonging to the as- 
sociation ; in short to make the organization protec- 
tive so far as any possible fraud on the part of weak 
or unscrupulous dealers was menacing the transac- 
tions. 

On a number of occasions the same idea has been 
broached in the New York Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association. And now we find it a source of confer- 
ence between the York and the Boston associations. It 
necessarily follows that this is the most serious ques- 
tion that faces the trade at present; let us examine it 
with more candor than is usually indulged in when 
the subject is discussed. 





The Associations. 

But, first of all, are the three trade associations so 
organizéd that they can handle the question of credits 
successfully? Next; can the Boston and New York 
associations dispose of the question without consult- 
ing the Chicago association? 

The New York association, being composed of 
piano manufacturers only, is the only trade assccia- 
tion in the piano line that occupies a distinct class 
position. It isa manufacturers’ organization. The 


Boston and Chicago associations are not manufac. 


turers’ associations, but consist of manufacturers, 
dealers, sheet music firms and supply concerns. 

We do not see how there can be any co-operation 
on a practical footing between class and mixed or- 
ganizations. Say a committee of the New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago associations is appointed to confer on 
any subject referring to dealers—either credits, stand- 
ing and record, freights, disposition of instalment 
paper, &c, Could Mr. Chas. H. Steinway, as a member 
of the New York association, meet Mr. Chandler W. 
Smith, of the Boston association, and Mr. Henry Det- 
mer, of the Chicago association, and expect to get at 
any result? Certainly not. Yes, but the Boston and 
the Chicago organizations will not appoint dealers on 
such a conference committee will be the answer. 
How does anyone know that, and if so or if not so, 
how does that affect the principle that an association 
. of manufacturers confers with an association or as- 
sociations having dealers as members on subjects 
and questions affecting dealers? 

It seems to us, therefore, that the very first thing 
to do is to reorganize the Boston and the Chicago 
associations and eliminate the dealers and make 
them allied associations of manufacturers, and then 
proceed on logical lines. As the New York associa- 


will work during the summer to report new by-laws 
this coming fall, it would be an excellent time and 
opportunity to suggest to the Chicago and Boston 
associations to change their by-laws and fit the ob- 
jects, aims and purposes in the same cut of fashion 
to be adopted here, and this necessarily would sig- 
nify the expunging of the dealers from those two 
associations. 

Now a little more candor, an article this paper 
has always loved to dealin. Whenever it shall have 
been decided to go into the question of credits it will 
become necessary to open a permanent bureau, with 
some officer in charge, who will be there for the one 
great purpose of centralizing information and dis- 
seminating among it all the members of the one or the 
two or the three associations, either voluntarily or on 
demand from any member. If manufacturers only 
are members the effect of such a bureau will be of a 
nature entirely distinct from its effect if both manu- 
facturers and dealers are members. For instance: 
J. & C. Fischer (and we mention this firm particu- 
larly, for it is one of the greatest in the trade and apt 
to experience some of these things quicker than 
most other firms)—for instance, we say, J. & C. 
Fischer get an application from a dealer in Nash- 
ville, and let us assume for argument’s sake they are 


mercial report on him, but, granting that it is aver- 
age and tempts negotiations, they feel as if the 
association bureau could make its inquiry among the 
members of the association and get more for them 
in the way of news and information. The inquiry 
goes to all members of the association. Each and 
every house will know that the application has been 


made. 
Is that piano business? We ask in all solemnity, is 


that piano business? For all we know, it may be 
good grocery, good jewelry, good dry goods business, 
but is it good piano business? Does anyone suspect 
that J. & C. Fischer, or Steinway & Sons, or Hazelton 
Brothers, or Chickering, or Sohmer & Co., or Baldwin 
& Co., or Kimball, or Everett Piano Company, or 
Vose, or Ivers & Pond, or Chicago Cottage, or Smith 
& Barnes, or Marshall & Wendell, or Story & Clark, 
or Brown & Simpson, or Sterling, or twenty more 
would ever do such a thing? 

Chorus: No!! 

Very well ; then what can be the other, the remain- 
ing functions of the bureau? No house will ever give 
to an association its private business ; that will never 
be disclosed to any body of manufacturers, and cer- 
tainly not to any dealers who happen to be members. 
If the bureau is to aid or assist in learning more of 
the dealers than the trade now supposes it already 
knows, or if a standing committee is to superintend 
that very ticklish moral suasion over the dealers, 
how will it affect all those dealers who do not trans- 
act their business except with their own mother 
houses? We mean the dealers who purchase only 
from Baldwin, the dealers who purchase only from 
John Church Company, the dealers who are Kimball 
dealers only and those who are Chicago Cottage 
dealers only? What will all these dealers do or say? 
As they are entirely outside of the pale of the asso- 
ciations will they not at once gain a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the isolated dealer who depends upon 
the credit of three or five members of the associa- 


not represented in that territory. They get acom-| 


centrated action, as against the other set of dealers 
who, depending upon disjointed action, are in addi- 
tion subjected to star chamber investigations smbse- 
quently subject to examination of any member of the 
association and to be used by him, if mecessary, 
against the self-same dealer. 

Is not the prospect chaetic? Wesimply ask the 
question. Will not the very first step of any associa- 
tion looking toward the touching of that sensitive 
organism known as the dealer's credit at once throw 
the dealer into the hands of one of those great West- 
ern houses that protect dealers, or here in the East 
into the arms of Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, who is pre- 
pared to place them in as easy a position as commer- 
cial sense liberated from traditional bias permits? 

To come right down to it, will the dealers stand it? 
Of course, there are some hundreds of houses that 
will not be subjected to investigation, but there are 
thousands would be. Will these thousands admit 
that their creditors have a moral or commercial right 
to subject their names or firms to an investigation, or 
to a report or a discussion which is open to any other 
manufacturer represented in the dealers’ territory by 
an opposition dealer? And evenif the dealers were 
willing, are the manufacturers willing? 

Chorus: No!! 

There is not one manufacturer of pianos to-day 
who is going to betray his private business to any 
association, and that settles that. 


The Trade Press. 

At the last meeting of the New York association 

the trade press again obtruded itself. The attitude 
of this paper toward Jacob Brothers and Decker 
Brothers was made prominent. Jacob Brothers sent 
out a piano called the Hartman; this paper consid- 
ered that as shameful conduct toward the brother 
manufacturers of Jacob Brothers, Messrs. Hardman, 
Peck & Co. Many persons, in fact most of those not 
interested in the piano question, could easily be 
tempted to buy a stencil Jacob called Hartman in- 
stead of the genuine Hardman, unless, of course, 
they had ears. Even the most ignorant Harlem goat 
could at once distinguish the rattletrap Hartman 
tone from the tone of a genuine Hardman—provided 
that goat had at least the musical ear of one of the 
Jacob Brothers ; it does not require more than that. 
Now if we were wrong in exposing all this, which 
subsequently became a source of correspondence be- 
tween Jacob Brothers and Hardman, Peck & Co. we 
should like to know it—that is all. 
As to Decker Brothers, we merely wish to say that 
we published the news regarding their affairs. Had 
we not done so we would have been derelict to our 
readers and our own newspaper property. The good 
sense of the association was shown in its decision to 
lay the whole matter on the table. After all, the 
brainy element always controls in all associations that 
survive. Hence we are interested in the future of all 
these associations. 








R. JOHN HALL, representing THe MusicaL 
CouRIER, is now visiting the important trade 
centres of the Northwest. 


baad 
R. GEO. W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, will return from 
Europe within a short time for one of his periodical 








tion is about to change its by-laws, and a committee 





tion? The one set of dealers depending upon con- 
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ONE GRADE. 


HE recent decision ot Behr Brothers & Co. on the 

question of manufacturing more than one grade 

of piano has an importance not confined to the in- 
terests of that house alone, but to the entire trade. 

Their declaration for ‘‘One Grade Only,” their de- 
cisive stand against the semi-legitimized stencil, has 
caused a break in relations that have existed for 
years—has led to the withdrawal from the firm of Mr. 
Henry Behr on this question of policy. So far as 
Mr. Behr’s withdrawal is concerned that is a matter 
of particular interest.to the parties most deeply con- 
cerned. He will establish a new enterprise and with- 
out doybt will be successful. Behr Brothers & Co. 
will also be successful, for they have the piano to 
make a success with and the men to skillfully direct 
its future in the trade, as well as ample capital to en- 
able them to carry out their plans for its improve- 
ment and further exploitation. 

The trade, therefore, must be most interested inthe 
reasons that led to the present condition of affairs 
with this house. 

Why not, it may be asked, make two grades in 
their factory, as others are doing? Why not, if that 
is objectionable, make a cheaper grade elsewhere 
under the direction of Behr Brothers & Co. ? 

‘‘ First,” they say, ‘‘each manufacturing firm has 
special reasons pertinent to itself alone and un- 
affected by general trade methods for doing or not 
doing certain things. We are not conducting our 
business as some other houses are, and therefore are 
not called upon to make the same concessions or take 
the same chances they are. We do not consign, but 
seek direct wholesale trade. We are not the owners 
of our representatives and are not in a position to 
control their movements, except as they conflict with 
our interests. 

‘From a purely business point of view, not having 
branch houses nor conducting the business of our 
representatives, we cannot see what we would gain 
by assuming greater obligations than we already 
have without certainty of adequate return. We 
believe that manufacturers making more than one 
grade of piano will be obliged to carry their dealers’ 
paper for the second grade as they do for the first. 
There will be no more business proportionately than 
with one grade ; if the second grade is not sold to the 
same dealers handling the first grade, there can be 
no field for the second where the first has been sold, 
or else the second, the cheaper, will injure if not 
destroy the better. Competing dealers. find the 
second grade piano a powerful argument against 
the first grade ; that is, they must if they understand 
their business, which is to be assumed. 

‘* Making two grades of pianos divides the effort in 
pushing the better. If the first grade can find a 
market, make a reputation and bring a fair return on 
the investment, why run any risks of injuring that 
in any way? 

‘We are making a high grade piano. It is well 
known, and has made its reputation for its excellence 
of tone and construction. Can we afford to jeopardize 
that reputation by putting out from the same factory 
a piano which we must admit is inferior in its musical 
qualities, in its finish, in its workmanship? Can any 
house making an artistic piano afford this? 

‘‘We might get around the difficulty by making a 
second grade in another factory, under a different 
firm name. That involves fresh expense and a divi- 
sion of labor, and to our mind the only advantage 
there is in making two grades is in making them in 
the same factory and at a minimum of expense. 
That, as wesee it, we cannot do successfully and with- 
out permanently injuring that which we have worked 
sohard to gain—a reputation and place in the trade 
for the Behr Brothers piano. 

‘*On the contrary, we shall expend our efforts in 
improving our present piano. We believe there is 
still a wide field for artistic pianos. The wave of 
cheapness has not engulfed everything. Instead of 
making cheaper pianos we will push the manufacture 
and sale of our small grands. We will keep thor- 
oughly abreast of the movement as to modern case 
designs. We willleave nothing undone to improve 
the Behr Brothers pianos in every way and by them 
we will sink or swim.” 

A frank declaration that, and one that can be pon- 
dered with profit by every manufacturer. Behr 
Brothers & Co, have nothing to say against the com- 
mercial piano. They believe it has a place and that 
its manufacture is profitable, but they cannot believe 





that they can successfully solve the problem of mak- 
ing two grades, one an artistic piano, the other purely 
commercial, by the same workmen and in the same 
factory, and the artistic piano retain its prestige and 
make further progress as an artistic instrument. 

They have laid out a broad plan of operations for 
furthering the interests of the Behr Brothers pianos. 
Their dealers will find the piano better than ever 
before. Progressiveness in manufacture is their aim, 
and to secure the best results for the Behr Brothers 
pianos they will allow nothing to interfere that will 
in the slightest degree imperil their efforts for its 
advancement. 








CHICKERING. 


T requires no profound student of trade conditions 
to see that in the further development of the 
trade, and especially on the artistic side, the require- 
ments for artistic and coincident commercial su- 
premacy will more than ever demand the best that 
the most expert mechanical skill can produce. There 
must be among the pianos making claims to artistic 
completeness a setting up and striving after fresh 
ideals. The increased exactions of the best pianists 
who are now capable of passing a fairly correct judg- 
ment on musical qualities of pianos must be antici- 
pated. 

To wield a dominating influence in the future 
musical life of America a piano must have associa- 
tions of the highest, lineage will be taken into ac- 
count, the past record will go for much, and to crown 
all the future achievements in the production of 
artistic instruments will have to comprehend the 
further development of the piano’s artistic side. 

The piano that fulfills all these conditions will be 
the leader of the future, and all things point to the 
Chickering as one of which the future is assured. 

The Chickering may be termed an aristocrat of the 
trade ; its influence in the development of the musi- 
cal life of this country, its lineage, its triumphs, all 
stamp it as distinctly the American piano, establish- 
ing a standard of the highest in piano making. 

The Chickering piano of to-day is in its wealth of 
artistic excellences maintaining the prestige won in 
the past, and laying the foundation for a more com- 
manding position in the world of music. 

Expert opinion must concede that the house of 
Chickering has never turned out instruments of so 
marked superiority as it is doing now. Never has 
the Chickering individuality been so pronounced ; 
and this clear cut ensemble will be one of the most 
potent forces of its greater power. 

The musical world is receptive for ano of the 
Chickering standing. Its place in the musjcal world, 
its influence therein in the past, its aristocracy are 
conceded. And the name Chickering to-day is more 
than ever synonymous with all that is highest and 
best in American piano making. 





INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 





HEN a large dry goods house adopts its line of 
advertising, does the company inquire into the 
politics of the papers or into the circulation? Cer- 
tainly the circulation.. That is the question after all. 
If Mr. Dana's politics do not suit R. H. Macy & Co., 
that does not prevent R. H. Macy & Co. from taking 
advantage of the Sun's circulation. If the politics of 
Mr. Singerly do not meet with the approval of John 
Wanamaker, that does not interfere with Mr. Wana- 
maker's desire to take advantage of the Philadelphia 
Record's circulation. Does it? Certainly not. 

Then why should the commercial politics of THE 
MusicaL Courter interfere with the advertising 
plans of the great piano and music houses? They do 
not, All the Great piano houses in the trade are 
constant advertisers in these columns in one way or 
the other, and why? Because, like all great and in- 
telligént merchants or manufacturers, they seek first 
and foremost circulation ; then they seek circulation, 
and again they seek circulation. 

Here is a paper read every week by 150,000 people 
directly interested in music and musical instruments, 
and hence the Chickerings, the Steinways, the Fisch- 
ers, the Chicago Cottage, the Baldwins, the Kimballs, 
the Story & Clarks, the Geo. P. Bents, the Sterlings, 
the Scanlans, the Churches, the Kranich & Bachs, 
the Mason & Hamlins and hosts of others are con- 
stant advertisers in one way or the other in these 
columns. In the London edition will be found the 
great European houses, the Erards, the Bechsteins, 


the Broadwoods, the Brinsmeads, the Steinways 
and hosts of others. 

These conditions make THE MUsICAL COURIER an 
independent paper, and because it is independent 
and has circulation, and because it has circulation and 
is independent, it is a necessity and a useful commod.~ 
ity to the music trade of the world for advertising 
purposes, If it were only a trade paper reaching 300 
or 500 or 1.000 dealers per issue it would depend en- 
tirely upon its advertisers ; it would and could not be 
independent and it would be worthless, 





MR. COX GOES TO ROCHESTER. 


—_— 


HE innumerable friends of Mr. George Clay Cox, 
formerly of the firm of Crawford & Cox, of Pitts- 
burgh, will be gratified to learn that he has accepted 
the management of the old firm of J. W. Martin & 
Brother, of Rochester, N.. Y. The innumerable 
friends of the late John W. Martin and of his son 
William Henry Martin will be pleased at the assur- 
ance that probably no better man in the piano busi- 
ness could have been selected for the position. The 
firm of John W. Martin & Brother is among the oldest 
and strongest of piano dealers in New York State— 
in fact, in the Eastern States. 

John W. Martin was a man known throughout all 
the section around Rochester as interested in many 
movements to advance the interests of his city, as 
collector of the port, and as a clever politician as well 
as a shrewd piano man. 

His son, William Henry, succeeded to the business, 
was married in the early part of this year or the lat- 
ter part of 1895, and died on April 4 last at the very 
beginning of his independent business career. 

Mr. Cox now takes entire charge of the affairs of 
the concern for Mrs. Wm. Henry Martin, and in this 
connection will have still another opportunity to 
demonstrate that he is entitled to stand in the front 
line of the ablest retail piano salesmen in America, 
So far as is known up to the present no significant 
changes will be made in the line of goods to be han- 
dled, and the Steinway will remain as heretofore the 
leader. Mr. Cox entered upon his duties on Monday 
last, after having spent a week in New York city. 








ee ae & KROECER 


aiEh ails Bs 

T was reported last week in these columns that 
Mr. Gildemeester had at that time some hope of 
recovering sufficiently from the losses that Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger had sustained through the assign- 
ment of some of the Western houses which have re- 
cently come to grief, but he has found it impossible 
to carry out his plans and was forced to ask for a 

receiver on Thursday, May 28. 

For some time there had been a project afoot to 
reorganize the corporation and take in new capital, 
but at the last moment, when the matter was about 
to be consummated, one of the parties to the trans- 
action withdrew because of illness, and the creditors 
in general concluded that it would be wisest to ap- 
point a receiver to readjust the affairs of the concern 
for the benefit of all interested, a movement in which 
Mr. Gildemeester and his associates willingly joined. 

The disposition of the creditors is favorable toward 
Mr. Gildemeester and he is making every effort to 
assist the receiver in bringing about as favorable a 
settlement as is possible. In the confusion con- 
sequent upon the collapse of his business Mr. Gilde- 
meester is unable to give any ideas as to his plans for 
the future, and says that the appended statement 
covers every point he can at present make public : 

Henry K. S. Williams has been appointed receiver of 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger Corporation by Judge Pryor, 
of the Supreme Court, on the application of Peter J. Gilde- 
meester, president ; E. G. Gottschalk, treasurer, and James 
A. Mulligan, a director of the corporation. Mr. Williams 
was requested for receiver by all the stockholders and two- 
thirds of the creditors. The company is unable to meet 
maturing obligations; bills are overdue and wages of 
workmen unpaid. 

The liabilities are $100,988; also contingent liabilities, 
$45,745, for indorsements. The assets are nominally $106,- 
158, the principal items being stock and materials, $71,353; 

i on instalment and lease, $10,254; open book 
accounts, $7,951 ; tools, patterns, fixtures, machinery, &c., 
$11,116. Leases and pianos to the amount of $13,547 are 


hypothecated. : 
The principal creditors are Mrs. Katie Sidwell, Shohola, 





Pa., $44,488; Charles Douglass, $11,908; Comstock, 
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Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn., $6,271; T. Shriver. & Co., 
$3,958 ; Otto L. Kroeger, $3,904 ; William Tonk & Brother, 
$3,689 ; J. T. Williams & Sons, $3,142. The business was 
established several years ago and was incorporated in 
October, 1891, with a capital stock of $30,000. 


F. G. SMITH. 











Negotiating for Weber. 





R. WM, E. WHEELOCK and Mr. Chas. B. Law- 

son have had a number of important sessions 

with Mr. F. G. Smith, of Bradbury fame, relative to a 
proposed sale of the Weber business to Mr. Smith. 

It has been known for some years past, in fact for 
a number of years before the organization of the 
Weber. Piano Company, that the anchor which Mr, 
Smith was casting to windward was really destined in 
the direction of the Weber business, and hence it will 
occasion no surprise to these who are so fortunate as 
to belong to the inner circles of the great piano trade 
to find Mr. Smith the actual owner of the Weber busi- 
ness before the end of this summer. 

He has also been spending considerable time in 
looking through the factory, and as an expert in 
piano material he found that there were opportuni- 
ties that might enable him to manufacture the Weber 
piano and make it exactly as good as it has been at 
less cost of production. 

About half a dozen years ago F. G. Smith's private 
confidential inside vest pocket annual statement ex- 
hibited a net value of over $1,000,000, and since that 
time Mr. Smith has been one of the piano men who 
have made money, so that he will have ample capital 
to swing the Weber business in great shape. 

ee 

The attorneys of the receiver of the Weber Piano 
Company went into court yesterday and requested a 
postponement for one week. It was granted. The 
grounds on which the delay was asked were that the 
affairs were not in shape for a report. 


PASSING OF THE PIANO. 


Flat Life Has Relegated It to the Rear, 
and the Typewriter Succeeds. 








You can rent a piano now in New York cheaper than you 
can rent atypewriter. Either there is a greater surplus of 
pianos than usual or there is a marked falling off in the 

“demand. Maybeitis both. You can geta piano as low 
as $2a month. A very good instrument can be had for 
$3. And these prices can be applied on the purchase of a 
new one. A typewriter—second hand at that — will cost 
you $5 a month. 

Is there any significance in this? Have women begun 
to give up the piano for the typewriter? The latter can be 
bought new for from $85 to $125, while the piano comes at 
from $500 to $1,000, On the basis of the typewriter the 
piano ought to rent for at least $25 a month. On the basis 
of the piano the typewriter ought to rent for 50 cents a 
month. 

The piano has unquestionably met with severe setbacks 
recently; not only has the typewriter opened a more useful 
field for young women than was before offered by the 
piano, and consequently withdrawn many of the sex from 
the career ornamental ; it has been supplemented by the 
increasing mania for out of door sports. Instead of sitting 
down and twisting a piano stool, as was the custom of her 
sisterhood of a generation or so ago, the modern young 
woman mounts her wheel and takes a spin in the park 
and the risk of arrest for scorching on the boule- 
vard, Flat life is death to the piano. The limited 
space forbids a musical instrument that encroaches so 
materially on the necessities of the family and which makes 
as much noise as a brass band. Besides the courts have 
interdicted the piano in flat life. It has been legally 
decided a nuisance. Complaint anywhere is immediately 
followed by suppression. 

The banjo and the guitar and the plaintive mandolin 
ornament the little flat parlor. 

The piano is for roomier homes, and for a life disasso- 
ciated with the scramble for daily bread and butter. 

HE above is an article that appeared in the New 

York Hera/d of Sunday last, and, like most 

articles in daily papers referfing to special subjects, 
it is wrong and false. 

Pianos do not cost from $500 to $1,000, and as soon 
as this is said the whole gist of the article is gone, for 
it is based almost exclusively on that proposition. 
Pianos can be bought at $200, and in small flats it is 
rarely the case that a $500 piano can be found. 

Moreover, the piano fulfills a number of functions 
necessary to modern civilization. It is not only an 


educational aid and a means to higher artistic scopes, 
but it is a bread winner, its study being the source of 
a large aggregate income to thousands of men and 
women. The study of the piano is a professional 
duty with many thousands of persons, just as the 
study of medicine, of law and of scientific branches 
is to others. 

To classify the piano with the typewriter or the 
bicycle discloses an utterly distorted view of the whole 
social situation, for while the typewriter is an imple- 
ment of trade, and the bicycle an athletic tool, the 
piano is as much an instrament for professional duty 
as Blackstone is to the law student, or as the micro- 
scope is to the scientist, or as the Bible is to the 
theologian. 

There is no passing of the piano. The piano is 
coming. It is merely in its infancy, and its future to- 
day is greater than it ever was, because it is only in 
recent years that its civilizing influences have shown 
themselves paramount. Does the Aera/d reporter 
really believe that the art of music is about dis- 
placed in America by the typewriter and the bicycle? 
Bosh ! 





STEINWAY BRANCHES. 


HE Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Erie branch houses 
of Steinway & Sons, the latter in charge of Mr. 
Harvey, the Pittsburgh house in charge of Isaac S. 
Crawford, as well as Alec. C. Fraser and W. E. Hea- 
ton and the Cincinnati house in charge of Ernst 
Urchs, are in complete running order, and new stocks 
of pianos have already been shipped to each te round 
up the assortments. 

Mr. William Steinway states what is well known 
in trade and musical circles, viz., that the steady de- 
mand for Steinway pianos among the cultured classes 
of these rich communities ensures a definite demand 
for the Steinway piano and places these branch 
houses on the most secure bases as commercial in- 
vestments. 

Nothing whatever has been done thus far in the 
selection of the medium grades of pianos to be han- 
died in these establishments, and there has been no 
time to contemplate seriously the lines of goods to be 
sold by all or each outside of the Steinway piano. 
In due time the announcements will be made in these 
columns. 











HE Germantown Zelegraph of May 20 publishes 
an advertisement of Wm. G. Fischer, the Phila- 
delphia piano dealer, which states: ‘‘ Within the last 
two weeks we have purchased about 600 Decker 
Brothers upright and grand pianos.” 

This we take to be the truth, as it is an announce- 
ment of a trustworthy and particularly distinguished 
and honorable firm, and hence the conclusion must 
be reached that Decker Brothers are, after all, not 
out of the piano business. If the 600 pianos have 
been delivered, or even entered on the order book, it 
constitutes the greatest transaction ever negotiated 
by Decker Brothers, and one of the largest known in 


the trade. We congratulate both Decker Brothers 
and Wm, G. Fischer. The piano business is by no 
means dead. 


oe 


R. H. M. CABLE, vice-president of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, is at present at his 
home in Walton, N. Y., and will spend a week with 
his family there. His daughter, Mrs. Morenus, and 
her husband, Mr. Morenus, of Chicago, will be home 
at Walton, N. Y., at the same time. 

Mr. Cable’s presence in the East is always an indi- 
cation of some important event closed during his 
sojourn or of the future consummation of a big trade 
move. Mr. Cable says,‘* We are taking things easy— 
are minding’ our own business and not worrying 
about our neighbors.” However, some Eastern trade 
moves of magnitude may early be expected, and the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company the prime mover 
in these affairs. : 





Keller Brothers & Blight Matters. 


R. JOHN I. DAVENPORT, receiver for Kel- 

ler Brothers & Blight, Bridgeport, Conn., has been 

up in New Hampshire and does not return until this 

morning. 

Schedules are being made out and a report will be filed 
with the court very soon. 

The first statement of $45,000 liabilities and $35,000 assets 

seems to be the correct one. Internecine trouble precipi- 

tated affairs that many bad bills had brought to the verge 





of a crisis. 


THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


NCE in awhile the wicked Gibbs of Chicago 
comes to New York, not to meet the other wicked 
one, who is to the politics of this enlarged town what Platt 
is to the piano trade of the Windy City (and it should be 
understood by those who claim that they do not read trade 
papers, as well as those who admit that they do, that in 
this case Platt and Gibbs are one, with a P. between them), 
and he is ever welcome, not to say welcomed. For a long 
time Mr. Platt P. Gibbs has been the champion of the one- 
half of Saturday holiday movement in Chicago, and he has 
gone from store to store for signatures to his petitions in 
this worthy cause with an enthusiasm that he would com- 
mand in one of his bell ringers who would go from door to 
door for signatures to instalment papers. The retail men 
in the piano business would welcome Mr. Gibbs in his 
midst should he turn up in New York city this week. Last 
Saturday was Decoction Day, which is an off one, but the 
next Saturday—that is to say, June 6—-what of that? 
ee ae 
I haven't seen a sign at any window or at any door stat- 
ing that ‘* This office will close at 12 o'clock Saturdays dur- 
ing June, July and August.” Not a single one. At one 
place last week I saw an office boy surreptitiously dusting 
one left over from last summer, but he put it back in the 
closet when he saw I was noticing him. 
#e* ee 
Why shouldn’t the piano warerooms close at 12 noon on 
Saturdays? To put it in another form—why should the 
piano warerooms remain open after 12 neon on Saturdays 
during the summer when the erstwhile customers are in the 
country or pajamas? Who will start the movement in 
Gotham? Why not Mr. J. Burns Brown, of Chickering? 
I don’t know of any one man or set of men who enjoys 
more fully a half day off than he. Won't Mr. Pfafilin give 
him an opportunity to circulate a petition Gibbswise? 
#2 # # 


Of all that has been said, written and done against the 
warranty fake no one thing has come under my notice that 
would more clearly demonstrate the lack of value of these 
at one time valuable documents than the annouacement of 
Cornish & Co., of Washington, N. J., that they guarantee 
or warrant their pianos for 25 years. Who can beat ’em? 
If the value of an instrument is enhanced by the number of 
years for which its maker or labeler will warrant it, who 
makes a better piano for the money than this firm? They 
charge only $700 for a ‘‘ Sanspareil upright concert grand,” 
but it must be worth the money if only because it will last, 
according to their claims, ten times as long as one of the 
$70 boxes that are not decorated with the name of Sans- 
periel. #2 2 * 

It’s not so very long ago that one of the prominent lines 
in a piano catalogue, oftentimes printed at the top cr bot- 
tom of every page, was ‘‘All our instruments warranted 
for five (er seven) years,” or words to that effect. Then the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association of the Greater New York 
or Thereabouts, in an effort that was unquestionably sin- 
cere, started in to make every guarantee alike so that there 
was value in no one more than in any other. A Jacobs 
Brothers or a Steinway is one and the same so far as the 
value of the warranty paper goes, so the whole affair 
fell into ill repute, and I'll wager a schoppen of Mai wein 
toa glass of Wurzburger that in proportion to the number 
of pianos now sold to-day not one-half as many warranties 
are issued ; that is, that not half of the bills now sent out 
are accompanied by the old form of warrant. The dealers 
don’t want ’em—the least said about "em to customers the 
better. But one for 25-years and for a ‘‘ Sanspareil upright 
concert grand for only $700 f. 0. b., with stool, cover, in- 
struction book, lamp, bell and saddle "—well, well, who 


can beat it? 
se ee 


When Freeborn Garretson Smith opened his Sunday 
paper a week ago and was confronted with a portrait of a 
more or less fierce-looking man with elongated Peffers 
that commence where the hair of his head stops and end 
only where they cease, he must have been shocked. The 
face was familiar to him, and he could not have even 
thought that it proclaimed a cure of some dire complaint 
by from one bottle to two cases of a spring medicine. It 
headed the telegraphic information that Bishop William 
Taylor, missionary of the M. E. Church to Africa, had 
been declared non-effective and had been retired. 

eae nre 

Brother Smith has been so long associated with the late 
bishop in the good work that he must have felt the blow 
severely. Mr. Smith has been for a considerable time the 
treasurer of the fund of the church devoted to the African 
campaign, and it is said has contributed liberally to the 
cause, so it is probable that he will retain the position under 
the new appointee, because for one reason he is an out- 
spoken Methodist and because no one would ever dare to 
insinuate that he could become non-effeetive. 
se @#@ 


How delightfully refreshing it is to the plodding, plan- 





ning piano manufacturer to read in the daily papers that a 
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few days before the collapse. of the amusement firm of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Mr. William Steinway gave 
them his personal check for $50,000 to tide over some of 
the more pressing difficulties. Just think of it, $50,000 
‘‘ cold bones ” or *‘ solid plunks,” as Mr. Poccet would say, 
lying around loose, so that when a friend is in distress you 
can lend themtohim! Uhm! 


I weader if ever anyone will be able to find out how 
much money William Steinway has spent for the advance- 
ment of music in America. Probably not. It’s $1,500 for 
the Rubinstein concert and so and so many thousands for 
an opera deficit, or $100 here and $500 there, until the sum 
total of his benefactions that are publicly distributed (to 
say nothing of his private charities) must even in these 
stringent times run up into a fortune every season. 


*e2 2 * 


It doesn’t mean so much money, but there is some of the 
same generous sentiment mingled with a dash of patriot- 
ism in the ranks of the workmen of the Weaver Organ and 
Piano Company, of York, Pa. A few days ago the secre- 
tary of the Cuban Junta sent to the Weaver factory a request 
that they contribute their mites to the hospital fund for the 
care of the wounded insurgents, and they quickly raised 
the sum of $10.45, to which the firm added a fiver, and sent 
to Sefior Navarro a check for $15.45. Mr. Bond, in writing 
of the incident, says: ‘‘ We are not particular about adver- 
tising our own generosity or charitable doings, but think 
the action of our men is an evidence of the feeling of sym- 
pathy for the gallant Cuban patriots existing in the hearts 
of the rank and file of the American people.” 


ses # # 


An entirely new scheme has been inaugurated by a 
Providence, R. I., music dealer, who has arranged with a 
local druggist to dispense 2,000 glasses of soda water to 
the school children of Rhode Island for five consecutive 
days. Let's see, that makes 10,000 glasses of soda water, 
just think of it—soda water! What's it supposed to do? 
Is the plan to kill off sufficient of the younger portion of 
the population to enable their parents to catch up with 
their instalments because there will be no further need of 
juvenile attire? Is there an undertaker interested? I 
confess I don't understand the idea, and I'd be very much 
obliged for information that will enlighten me. 


*e #*# 


A contemporary says that Mr. Geo. W. Lyon, of Lyon, 
Potter & Co., has come East to spend the summer months. 
It might be pleasant for most Chicago people to come to 
New York to escape the heat, but just why Mr. Geo. W. 
Lyon, who has been dead for several years, should visit us 
for the summer months I can’t comprehend. 


sn ee 


The Wissner piano will be used in conjunction with the 
Seidl Orchestra at Brighton Beach, Coney Island, this 
season, and it is likely that Mr. Edward H. Colell will 
spend some of his time, perhaps much of it, at the Brighton 
Beach Hotel, This means a treat for the members of the 
piano trade and visiting dealers who will meet him there, for 
there is no more genial, companionable salesman and man- 
ager in the business than is this same ‘‘ Eddie” Colell. He 
probably knows more musicians than any other man in the 
line, and he has a happy faculty of making them know the 
merits of the Wissner piano that should be of enormous 
value to that instrument. If you want to hear some good 
music, a good piano, meet a charming man, and have an 
excellent time generally, look up Colell when you go to 
Brighten this summer, 








N investigation of the affairs of the McArthur 
Music Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., shows 
that the total liabilities will aggregate about $18,000, 
It is further developed that the chief indebtedness.is 
to the defunct firm of Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati, 
to which the McArthur concern owes over $13,000, 
leaving a total of about $6,000 for all other obliga- 
tions. 

No piano or organ house is interested to any sig- 
nificant amount in this balance, and the point should 
be again brought forth that the failure of the McAr- 
thur Music Company does not in any way affect the 
recently organized firm of F. E. MeArthur & Sons, 
now doing business in Knoxville. 





-~Mr. R. A. Widenmann, of Strich & Zeidler, was at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., yesterday. He will go further south, 
returning next Monday. 

Ww’ NTED—By a gentleman of 39, with 10 years’ experience in,the 

music business and thoroughly conversant with all its 
branches, position as manager, correspondent, bookkeeper or floor 
salesman. Can furnish unexceptional reference, and would place 
$1,000 or $2,000 with the business if desired. Address Diapason, care 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York, 





NOTICE TO BICYCLISTS. 


THE invigorating exercise on the bicycle has, one 

defect, and that is its tension on the muscles of 
the lower arm and wrist and the stiffening of the 
hand and fingers, particularly with females, 

To offset this it is only necessary. to practice on 
the piano for one-half of one hour after using the bi- 
cycle. This will not only relieve the tension of, the 
arm and wrist, but will restore flexibility to the hands 
and fingers, and prepare them for more usefulnessin 
bicycling, for piano practice not only gives flexibility 
but strength and power to the hands and fingers. 
Always practice on the piano after using the bicycle, 
This will prevent your hands and fingers from, be- 
coming rigid, callous, ungainly and stiff. 





The Lindeman Pianos. 


INCE the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company 
came into the bands and under the sole. control and 
direction of the gentlemen now composing that company, 
the progress of the house in a business sense and of the 
piano in the favor of the.public has been steady, ‘The ap- 
plication of modern methods to the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the Lindeman pianos has been followed by a 
quick response from the dealers. 


The Lindeman pianos are now what they formerly | 


were not, modern in appearance, modern in finish and con- 
struction, modern in their musical qualities, The pro- 
gressiveness of the house has been shown in the very ma- 
terial improvements in the pianos themselves, the intro- 
duction of new and extremely attractive case designs, the 
use of better materials and the finer finish of the instru- 
ments. 

The Lindeman is one of the old-time trade favorites with 
an unbroken following in.certain portions of the country, a 
clientéle that the new Lindemans can surely increase. In 
new. territory, or where it has not hitherto been pushed 
with energy, the. Lindeman has excellent opportunities for 
advancement, being an extremely good piano at a moderate 
price, a pianothat will bring the dealer satisfactory returns 
in reputation and financially. 

We would advise ali dealers that are not handling. the 
Lindeman to write or consult in person with the house, 
examine the pianos very carefully and give them a trial. 
They are worth and will repay the most careful investiga- 
tion. 





Weser Patents. 


No. 560,247. Piano.—John A. Weser, New York, N. Y. 
Filed April'1, 1898. Serial No. 468,750. 

Claim.—In a piano, the combination with a hammer rest 
of a movable desk connected thereto so that the movement 
of the desk moves the rest, and thereby varies the retrac- 
tile throw of the hammers, 

No. 560,249. Piano.—John A. Weser, New. York, N. Y. 
Filed November.24, 1894. Serial No. 529,818. 

Claim,—In a. pipno, the pedals, iz combination with a, 
lock beneath and engaging and locking one of the pedals 
and operated by the depression of the pedal to free that 
locked, and a releaser carried by the pedal engaged by said 
lock and swinging downwardly against said lock when de- 
pressed, projecting at the front. of the pedal engaged by 
said lock, and when depressed disengaging said lock from 
the pedal. 





Staib Actions. 

T seems almost superfluous to comment. further 
on the advantage of using a high grade action, an 
action made upon honor, an action which will not stick or 
rattle, that is smoothly and handsomely finished, an action 
attractive to the eye and attractive to the touch, but the 
fact remains that such an action in a piano helps to sell 
that make of instrument. Such an action is made by the 
Staib Piano Action Manufacturing.Company at 134th street 

and Brook avenue, this. city. : 





Not Closed. 


CONTEMPORARY recently published a state- 
ment that Roth & Engelhardt, of St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., the action makers, had temporarily closed their-fac- 


tory. Mr. Roth makes the following statement in denial of | 


the allegation: 
‘The average monthly production of pianos for either 


June, July or August in a year of normal business activity 
is but about 60 per cent. of the product of any of the other |) 


months. 


\« During. 1996. the. probability is that these conditions | 


will be somewhat. altered, and for the worse, and few. 


piano makers will consider that the disturbed condition of. 


this and other trades warrants. the piling up of stock and 


the consequent investment of cash. For this reason we 
consider itgood policy to curtail production, and therefore. 
will run our factory only half time for the next three 
months. Advance work on stock has been sufficient to 
supply any demand, and all orders for regular shipment 
will have the same prompt attention as heretofore. 
en eee delivery can be rushed at 
any time from stock on hand. A two months’ supply of all 
material and action parts are always ready in our fac- 
tories. No piano manufacturer need wait a moment 
longer for actions than it ordinarily takes to fill an order.” 





Quits Business to Travel. 


R. F. I. HARVEY, the Boston dealer, who han- 
dles the Steck piano for a leader, is to give up busi- 
ness at once and travel for the Trowbridge Piano Com- 
pany, of Franklin, Mass. 
| The Steck piano, that stands so high artistically in 
Boston, will in all probabilities find substantial representa- 
tion on either Boylston or Tremont streets and its in- 
terests be furthered as it deserves. Mr. George Nemback, 
of George Steck & Co., refuses to divulge future Steck 
plans regarding Boston, 





Autoharp Music. 


HE Fin de Siécle Collection of popular music 
for mandolin and guitar arranged by Genaro Sal- 
dierna, with autoharp accompaniment by H. Hermanson, 
of New York, is being published by M. Witmark & Sons, 
49 West Twenty-eighth street, this city. 
The autoharp feature of this collection is distinctively a 
novelty which will be appreciated by thousands of autoharp 
\players, with whom the instrument is very popular. 





Chicago Amusement Bureau. 


Chicago Amusement Bureau, at Chicago; capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators, Torris J. Cowles, Bernhard Ulrich and Samuel 
| Kayzer. 

HIS new institution has already been mentioned 

in these columns, but this is the latest development, 

and Mr, Samuel Kayzer, of the Chicago Conservatory, who 

was not known to have any connection with it, now ap- 

pears to be one of the incorporators, and as a matter 
of course a stockholder. 





Percy Ashdown Buys. 


BILL of sale was issued June 1 to Percy Ash- 

“ down, former manager of the New York. business of 
Edwin Ashdown, Limited, London, England, and the 
United States business of the concern passed into his 
hands. 

Mr. Percy Ashdown buys the stock now here and. will 
pay for his imports, the American copyrights of the Ash- 
down publications remaining the property of the London 
concern, The reasons leading to this sale are that Mr. 
Percy Ashdown has become acclimated in America and 
believes that business in America should be controlled by 
one in touch with American institutions. 

Should there be a chance to dispose of the present store 
at No. 29 East Fourteenth street to the American Express 
Company, as now seems possible, Mr, Ashdown may sell 
his two years’ lease and move, In this event he will prac- 
tically give up his retail business. and devote all his 
energies.to the wholesale trade. 

Mr. Ashdown will do publishing on his.own account, and 
the house is now run under the name of Percy Ashdown. 


Later. 


Mr. Ashdown, much to his disgust, was called for jury 
duty Tuesday morning, and ten days’ service is before him, 
just when he wanted to devote every hour in the twenty- 
four to business, ‘ 





tin Town. 


ADDITIONAL, 

The main list of trade visitors to this city will be found 
on another page. 

J. E. Hunt, Pawling, N. Y. 
| A.M. Wright, Manufacturers, Piano Company, Chicago, 
Tih. ‘ 
Chas. Bobzin, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 
C. H. Eddy, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
| E. Ambuhl, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 





; —Mr, Sohn A. Norris, traveling representative of Mason & Hamlin, 
left for Boston Saturday night. 

—The name of the man to whom the Mozart Piano Company sold 
[out is Mr. Burns. He isa Harlem druggist. 
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E had news enough, sad as it was, on Thurs- 

day morning of this week, and the worst of it was 

that while it was known that the St. Louis disaster was in 

the piano district no information cculd be obtained rela- 

tive to any damage which any of the music houses had 

suffered. The wires were down, and though telegrams 
were sent no answers were received. 

On Friday morning a letter was received by Estey & 
Camp from their St. Louis manager, Mr. Edward M. Read, 
which stated that all the employés of the house escaped in- 
jury and any serious loss, and the damage to the store was 
but slight. They reached their homes anywhere from 9 
o'clock in the evening to 4 in the morning, and after re- 
marking on the fearfulness of the terrible cyclone Mr. Read 
adds that business is temporarily prostrated. 

Mr. J. V. Steger got lettersthis morning from Mr. Henry 
Koerber, the Singer agent at 1108 Olive street, and also 
from Mr. H. Elsner, the Steger agent at 1029 Chouteau 
avenue, both of whom report the front windows of their re- 
spective stores as being completely wrecked. 

Too Cheap. 

When a manufacturer goes into business he should make 
up his mind not to sell any of his product at cost of pro- 
duction. This has been done in this city, and not only does 
it hurt the manufacturer who does it, but the whole trade. 
There can always be found a few individuals who will buy 
on the terms mentioned, and we do not know that they 
can be blamed for it ; but to say the least it is not healthy, 
and when it becomes a matter of common talk it is partic- 
ularly unfortunate for the manufacturer. 

A Probable Move, 

It is more than probable that Brentano, who occupies 
about one-third of the first floor and basement of the 
Church building on the southeast corner of Adams street 
and Wabash avenue, will conclude a lease of the cld Em- 
erson store at 220 Wabash avenue to-day. The John 
Church Company wants the additional space, and are 
willing to release Brentano, and Brentano wants more 
room. 

House & Davis, 

Mr. S. L. House says his concern is making just as many 
pianos as it can conveniently, whether orders come in or 
not ; but he has no doubt that he can sell all that are made, 
or of course he would not produce them. Healso says 
that trade is fair now. 

Ingenious Mr. Steger. 

Mr. Steger has had prepared for free distribution a fine 
set of cards containing pictures of General Grant and sev- 
eral other heroes of the civil war. On each one of the 
cards is a facsimile signature, over which he has contrived 
to print a few words in praise of the Singer piano, making 
it appear that the instrument had been indorsed by each 
one of the great generals. Of course these celebrities 
never saw a Singer piano, or took notice of any piano for 
that matter, but maybe they would if they had hearda 
Singer. At any rate it makes an excellent advertisement. 

3 The Emerson Branch, 

The Emerson Piano Company is now in its new store at 
215 and 217 Wabash avenue. After a stay of about two 
weeks Mr. O. A. Kimball, of Boston, left Tuesday evening 
forhome. The decorations were virtually completed be- 
fore he left, and it must be granted that the company has 
now one of the finest and largest warerooms in the city. 
The ornamentation is attractive and the store 1s well lit by 
the latest improved arc lights. Mr. O. A. Kimball informs 
us that his company is now producing a small grand which 
will be ready for the fall trade. It is to be modern in every 


Story & Clark, 


In the face of unusually depressing business conditions 
the piano trade of Story & Clark continues toimprove. They 
are now making three pianos a day, and disposing of them 
as fast as finished. _ Here is a case where the reputation of 
a house is of direct benefit. No one doubts that their in- 
struments are all first class. They have that opinion to begin 
with, and this is only emphasized when the piano is exam- 
ined, Their organ trade is also astonishingly good. 

Music Pavilion for the Lake Front, 

One of our leading dailies spoke recently in relation to a 

proposed music pavilion for the improved Lake Front 


Park, which is to be devoted principally to band music. 
The description of the building is as follows: 

A semi circular theatre to seat 3,000 persons to be per- 
manently roofed over and so arranged that it can be en- 
closed in winter. The band platform to be large enough 
to contain seventy-five pieces. There are to be rooms for 
refreshments. 
Smith & Barnes. 


Mr. C. A. Smith is a solid man, financially and otherwise; 
his views on the political aspect are well worth listening to 
and pondering over; they might not please some people, 
but they are correct, and as a successful business man’s, 
capable of making a complete success of his own business— 
which, as is well known, some who stand higher from a 
political viewpoint are not—are worthy of the greatest 
respect. 

One can hardly steer clear of politics just now, and, to 
quote Mr. Smith, everyone should do what lies in his power 
to influence people in the right way. The Smith & Barnes 
concern could do right now much more business than 
they are doing, but like all conservative, sound houses they 
shrink from increasing their line of credits just now, 
which they must do if they respond to the demands of the 
trade. Reputation plays a large share in the business of a 
house, and everyone knows that Smith & Barnes make as 
good a piano for the price as any house in the country, and 
purpose keeping on in the same line of policy and have as 
good facilities as can be procured and plenty of capital to 
back them. 

Nearly all the large stores in the city are closed to-day, 
and all will be closed at 1 o’clock in honor of its being 
Decoration Day. 

7s * 

It does seem that business is striving to free itself from 
its long continued dullness, and only needs to be assured 
of some stable financial policy to resume its old-time 
prosperity. 


*s* 7 


Personals, 


Mr. George Kurtzenknabe has engaged himself with 
Estey & Camp and will assume his position on Monday. 
Mr, Kurtzenknabe, who has now been in Chicago for about 
six years, had four different places offered by four excel- 
lent houses. He is well liked here and his friends are 
legion. 

Mr. L. S. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., was in the city last Monday on his return trip from 
Europe, and left for home the same day. 

Mr. R. S. Howard, traveling representative of J. & C. 
Fischer, of New York, is here on his return trip from 
New Orleans. He will remain here some time. 

Mr. A. Hospe, Jr., of Omaha, Neb., was in the city this 
week. 





A Trade Messenger. 


TRICH & ZEIDLER are sending out to the 
trade this week a neat catalogue. It is 24 pages and 
cover in extent, and is as concise as any piano catalogue 
ever coming into this office. The front cover is illustrated 
allegorically, showing the figure of Progress laying a laurel 
wreath on a beautiful style Strich & Zeidler piano. The 
back cover is ornamented with a monogram S. & Z., with 
a vignetted picture of the factory. The covers are tasty 
and extremely ornamental. 

The introduction contains the keynote of the catalogue : 

In presenting our new catalogue we realize that dealers as well 
as the musical public and intending purchasers desire, above all, to 
see just what is offered; to know what materials and how they are 
used ; whether the highest skilled workmanship is employed, and 
whether the instrument produced is in all respects of the very high- 
est standard; while lengthy technical descriptions and extensive 
lists of testimonials, the slight value of which latter is now so thor- 
oughly understood, are but useless addenda, 

We beg therefore tersely to state that: 

We are practical piano makers of many years’ experience at the 
bench, in all branches of the drt. 

We personally supervise and direct all the numerous details of our 
factory. 

Being skilled mechanics we carefully select and employ only such. 

The purchasing of supplies and materials receives our greatest 
care, and only absolutely first-class articles of the highest quality are 
used. 

We employ modern scientific methods and the most advanced 
labor saving appliances; and as a result produce first-class work 
and the highest grade of instruments, noted for: 

The scientific evenness and perfection of their scales ; 
Their full, round, powerful and resonant tone ; 

The ease, elasticity and responsiveness of their touch ; 
Unsurpassed excellence of materials and workmanship, and 
The artistic design and finish of our cases. 

We do not manufacture a cheap or so-called commercial piano. 

Our aim is and always has been to produce the very finest first- 
class instruments, which shall be their own best advertisement and 
an honor to the makers, at as low a figure as is commensurate with 
the strict enforcement of our motto: 

. **& SINGLE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST.” 


Strich & Zeidler do not believe in making two grades of 
pianos, hence the adoption of their motto, “A single 
standard—the highest.” 

The pages following briefly describe styles and contain 








cuts of all styles designated. 





A complete description, with cuts, of the Strich & Zeidier 
newly patented fallboard is also given. | E 

This faliis similar to the usual cabinet organ fall, the 
patented improvements being in the hangings from the 
side, which prevent the fall from ever sticking or jamming 
and which allow the fall to be pushed back beyond the 
back of the sharps, thus freeing the fall entirely from con- 
tact with any careless fingers in playing. 

Immediately back of the sharps is a concaved piece of 
wood, on which the name Strich & Zeidler appears. 

Cuts of styles and all designing are excellent. 

This catalogue is but the prelude to a larger work to be 
issued later. 





in Town. 


MONG the trade visitors to New York the past 
week and those who called at the office of Tue Must- 
CAL COURIER were: 

George C. Cox, J. W. Martin & Brother, Rochester, N. Y. 

George Foster, Foster & Co,, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. M. Cable, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chicago, 
Il. 
E. E. Walters, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. H. Colell, Otto Wissner, Newark, N. J. 

J. A. Ward, Newark, N. J. 

F. Hoerr, H.. & F. Hoerr, Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Eccles, Mann & Eccles, Providence, R. I. 

L. S. Sherman, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Jones, Cressey, Jones & Allen, Povtland, Me. 

T. G. Spencer, Bennington, Vt. 

Leon d’Alveny, New Orleans, La. 

Rene Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

W. C. Broadwell, Detroit, Mich, 

W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa. 

F. A. Morehouse, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

E. B. Wood, Boston, Mass. 

G. A. Cassidy, Schenectady, N. Y. : 

Edmund Cluett, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y. 

A. C. Smith, San Antonio, Tex. 

W. D. Brown, Lynn, Mass. 

N. A. Hulbert, Scranton, Pa. 

J. B. Cornwall, Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. G. Lindemuth, Shattinger Piano Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Charles H. Becht, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Zincke, Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. Y. 

W. W. Kranz, Johnstown, N. Y. 

C. L. Gorham, C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Edward Pauli, Wellsville, Mo. 

Stewart H. Perry, Capen Piano Company, Brockport, 
N.Y, 

A. G. Wigand, Starr Piano Company, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. H. G. Wegman, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. W, C. Burgess, Wegman Piano Company, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Alfred Schindler, Marshall & Wendell Piano Company, 
Limited, Albany, N. Y. 

F. K. Smith, Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

R. W,. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

C. G. Woodward, Hollingshead, Woodward & Stultz, 
Baltimore, Md. 

G. W. Gise, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

J. W. Chamberlain, Waterloo Organ Company, Waterloo. 
N. Y. 

John A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

David Seibels, Toronto, Canada. 

J. H. Soper, Honolulu, Hawaii Islands. 

O. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston. 

E. W. Furbush, Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston. 





—Charles 8S. Virgil, of the Virgil Practice Clavier Company, is in 
Burlington, Ia., for a vaca ion. Mr, Virgilexpectsto be away until 
about June 10. The moving of the clavier factory from New York to 
Steinway, L. I., will take place about July 1. 

—George N. Grass, the traveling representative of George Steck & 
Co., returned on Saturday last from a week's trip in New York 
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Aware 


That 


The Roth & Engelhardt Actions are 
constructed upon the careful lines 


which govern the making of the 
Actions for the most celebrated 
American Piano? 

F. Engelhardt was for many years 
foreman of Steinway & Sons’ 
Action Department. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Office : 114 Fifth Ave., New YORK. 
Factory : ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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HE New England Piano Company will at once 
begin to move to its new quarters on Washington 
street. The building on the corner of Tremont street just 
above will be torn down on June 1; the building just below 
is now being taken down, and the construction company 
that is making the subway on Tremont street is at work in 
front of the store, so they will be glad to get away from the 
dust, noise and discomfort. 

Since the announcement of the change to Washington 
street Mr. Scanlan has had congratulations without num- 
ber upon his new move. He will no doubt make the new 
building the most perfect piano warerooms in the country. 

*e* ee 

Mr. Edward P. Mason says that they are waiting for the 
politicians to stop interfering with business. Trade 
has been quiet with them, as with nearly everyone during 
May. 

*#e ea*#@ 

The business of the Vose & Sons Piano Company has 
been, im the retail department, ahead of that of last May; 
in the wholesale fully equal to last year. 


san @ 


At 10:30 vp. mM. Monday, May 25, E. F. Kennelly, agent 
for the Estey goods in Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., 
was arrested in Lowell on the complaint of Mr. S. A. 
Gould, manager of the Estey Organ Company in Boston, 
charged with embezzlement and use of funds belonging to 
that company. On Tuesday morning Kennelly was bound 
over in $1,690 bonds until Wednesday, June 3, to await the 
decision of the court. Up to the present writing he has 
been unable to secure bail and continues in jail. 

Kennelly has been doing a good business for the Estey 
Company, and has made money for himself as well as for 
the company. 

The Estey Company consigned him a large stock of 
Estey organs and Estey and Ludwig pianos, they carrying 
the leases and paying Kennelly a commission. The com- 
plaint alleges that Kennelly has made several cash sales 
anil collected lease payments which he has failed to turn 
in, hence the action of the company. 

It is understood that the Estey Company has plenty of 
collateral to secure it from ultimate loss, as it has attached 
everything in both the Lowell and Lawrence stores. Mr, 
Gould says that he is not in a position to state just what 
his company will do, but presumes it will continue the 
stores under their own name, and take advantage of the 
“advertising ” given their line of goc4s in both the cities. 

“e#eenee 


There was a meeting of the executive council of the 
Boston Music Trade Association on Tuesday morning. A 
delegation from the New York Trade Association came 


THE 


HAS COME TO STAY. 








118 Boylston Street, 


over to confer with them. The session lasted from 11 
o’clock until nearly 1. 

The New York delegation returned to New York on the3 
o’clock train. 

No report has as yet been made to the Boston Associa- 
tion as to the nature and object of the meeting. 

ee 2#* 

It was arranged at the meeting of the Boston Music 
Trade Association that the piano warerooms would close 
on Saturdays throughout the summer at 1 o'clock, com- 
mencing with the first Saturday in June. 

*es ee 

Answers from the creditors of the Briggs Piano Company 

continue to come in, and there will probably be a settle- 


ment soon, 
se ee 


The lease of Wm. Bourne & Son expired at their present 
location on May 1, but until Mr. Charles Bourne finds some- 
thing that just suits him he will stay in the present ware- 


rooms. 
sna 


Chickering & Sons are having a new kiln house built, and 
in order to connect the machinery shut down their factory 
on Friday night, taking advantage of the holiday on May 
80, as well as the dull times. This is the first time they 
have shut down for three years. 

ene ene 

The Poole Piano Company has been making large ship- 
ments during May, particularly of the new Style ‘96, 
which has swelled ends and rainbow panels. 

By a singular coincidence the company sold two pianos 
the other day, to be delivered on June 18 as birthday gifts. 
At first the house was under the impression that it was a 
duplicate order from two different agents, but soon found 
that there were two people to be presented with Poole 
pianos on their birthdays, which both chanced to fall on 
the same day. 


*s 2 2 # 

Mr. F. W. Hale is surprised at the fine business of the 
Merrill Piano Company. The sales are ahead of those of 
last May and the outlook seems to be a good one for the 
future. “see 


Mr. E. N. Kimball, Jr., who has been quite ill with ton- 

silitis, is again able to attend to business. 
*n 2” 

C. C. Harvey & Co. have one of the new Gramer pianos 
intheir warerooms, It is a handsome case aud satisfactory 
as to tone, 

They have recently added bicycles to their stock and 


expect to sell large quantities of them this summer. 
*# #2 * 


Norris & Hyde have just issued a new catalogue which 
on the outside presents the same appearance as their old 
one. But the contents have been enlarged, new cuts of 
the transposing keyboard added, and much that is interest- 


ing to agents and dealers will be found therein. 
ee 2# * 


A. H. Stuart & Co.'s catalogue just issued is in pale 
yellow paper cover with a large red shield on the front con- 
taining the words ‘‘ Stuart Pianos.” The frontispiece is a 
picture of Mr. A. H. Stuart, and there is a slight account 
of his business career. 

Their different styles of pianos are illustrated. Their 
guaranty is for eight years. 


*=s *# # 
Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, of Brooklyn, was in town on 
Thursday. 


Mr. Robert B. Proddow and Mr. A. H. Fischer were in 
town on Tuesday to attend the trade meeting. 


*e*# #* 





The Hazelton in Washington. 
HE agency for the Hazelton piano in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been given to Messrs. D, G, Pfeiffer 
& Co., of 417 Eleventh street, N. W., Mr. Samuel Hazel- 
ton having completed arrangements and shipped a fine 
stock last week. 

‘The Hazelton will be the leader and Mr. Pfeiffer is to be 
heartily congratulated on securing so artistic and in every 
respect high grade an instrument as-his leader. It is what 
he has needed for some time past, a leader of superior and 
proved qualities and reputation. 

A handsome stock has been placed in the warerooms, 
and the Hazelton will be pushed in a manner fitting its 
excellence. 


Your Best Friends 


Improve with acquaintance and don’t 

wear out. That's the case with 
WEAVER ORGANS. 

The dealers who have handled them 

longest have the highest opinion of 

them, 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
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Current Chat and Changes. 

Grinnell Brothers, of Detroit, will discontinue their 
branch music house in Adrian, Mich., June 1. 

sn * 

Henry T. Brown, who is a solicitor and collector for D. 
H. Baldwin & Co., Louisville, Ky., shot Sam Adams, May 
15, in the hip. The shooting took place in front of Adams 
place of business at Eighteenth and Walnut streets, and 
grew out of a personal difficulty. 

sn * 

David C. Haskin, a salesman in the employ of R. D. 
Gardner, Watertown, N. Y., disappeared from that city 
in @ mysterious manner on Monday of last week, leaving a 
wife to mourn his departure. 

* ke 

Woollett & Kroeger, Ottumwa, Ia., have added the 

Chase Brothers piano to their line. 
[ed 

C. H. Edwards, dealer in musical instruments at Dallas, 
Tex., has made a forced bill of sale, conveying his busi- 
ness to the Story & Clark Organ Company and Lyon & 
Healy, of Chicago, to whom he owes $1,600 and $1,300, 
respectively. 


A judgment for $4,600.80 against Silas I. Atwater and 
others, and one against the Martin Piano Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., for $6,508.61, both in favor of Comstock, 
Cheney & Co., of Ivoryton, Comn., were filed on May 28. 

**#* 

Mr. Robert M. Webb goes to Europe this year late in 

July. The exact date is not yet determined. 


*#s *# 


sn # 


Mr. H. Paul Mehlin, of Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, dislocated 
his left knee last week while dismounting from a bicycle, 
and will be laid up perhaps ten days at his home in May- 
wood, N. J. 

**# # 

G. L. Wild’s Brothers & Co., music trade dealers, 1315 
Seventh street, N. W., Washington, D. C., have dissolved 
partnership by mutual consent. Louis R. Wild and his 
son, William R. Wild, will continue the business, and 
Messrs. Alfred E. and George L. Wild will continue as 
employés of the firm in the capacity of tuners and repair- 
ers of pianos and organs. 

*# ae 

G. E. Van Sycle & Co., dealers, at Bay City, Mich., have 
closed out their business and will open warerooms in 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Van Sycle, it will be remembered, was 
associated with Mr. C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, for six 


years. 


#27 


Henry Meizer, a workman in the employ of the Regina 
Music Box Company, Rahway, N. J., was seriously injured 
in their factory last week. 

see 


A. H. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, left for his summer 
home in New London, Conn., on June 1. 


* en 


Mr. John Spies, Spies Piano Company, gave real estate 
mortgages amounting to $20,000 to the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, May 29, on properties 831 and 833 Third 
avenue, this city. Mr. John Spies is a very heavy owner 
of New York real estate. 


see 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. have been granted judg- 
ments for $1,923 against the defunct Martin Piano Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y. 


The Germania Bank, of New -York, has secured two 
judgments aggregating $3,108 against William E. Wheelock 
and Charles B. Lawson. 


“ee 


Jesse French, of the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has recovered from his re- 


cent severe illness. 
ene 


The present trip of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Burgess, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wegman, of Auburn, N. Y., to New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington is one of pleasure only. 

*“* * 

Wm. F. Hasse left for Southampton on the the Aller last 
Saturday. Mr. Hasse goes to London, Antwerp, Brussels, 
and thence into Saxony. Mr. Wm. R. Gratz will meet him 
while abroad. Mr. Hasse will return about July 20. 


The Sanders Musical Company, Nos. 125 to 129 South 
Eleventh street, St. Louis, Mo., had its building injured by 
the cyclone of last Thursday. The damage was slight. 


On May 25, at a meeting of the stockholders of the Wea- 
ver Organ and Piano Company, York, Pa., M. B. Gibson, 


es eee ret, aos ae eG, 
fill the unexpired term of J. H. Baer, deceased. W S. 
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Bond, the treasurer of the corporation, was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


se # 

Mr. W. C, Broadwell, formerly with the Whitney-Maryin 
Music Company, Detroit, Mich,, purposes to conduct a 
jobbing business in small goods in Detroit, Mich. 

* 2 

Fifty thousand dollars is the capital stock of the recently 
incorporated Scribner Organ Company, London, Ont. 
The incorporators are Messrs. Frederick G. Rumball, 
William MelIntosh, John A. McIntosh, John A. Levie, 
George A. McGillivray and Dr. Hodge. They will 
manufacture reed organs. 

#2 *# 

Thomas S. Knight, of the Tway Piano + ha New 
York, will sail for Europe July 4, remaining abroad until 
September. 

*#* 

Robert Katzschmann, of Breitkopf & Hirtel, Leipsic, 
Germany, sailed from New York a week ago Tuesday on 
board the Trave, Mr. Katzschmann was in New York four 
weeks completing a tour of inspection of the interests of 
the great German music publishing house. 

** & 

Sohmer & Co. have some special styles for fall trade that 
proyaise to be exceedingly popular. 

ena 

George G. Saxe, of Estey & Saxe. has gone West for 
his health. He will go as far as Watertown, S. Dak. Mr. 
Saxeé purposes staying away nine months. 

7. 
The Copper Music Company have opened warerooms at 


San Francisco, Cal. 
72 


Vandenberg Brothers, of Marrinette, Wis. have started 


in business. 
ene 


J. W. Sackett & Co., Meadville, Pa., have opened ware- 

rooms in the Derickson Block. 
** * 

I, H. Kean, handling the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 

pany’s line, has opened warerooms in Tacoma, Wash. 
*2s 

Herman Spahr, Orangeburg, S. C., has released a real 
estate mortgage for $1,400. 

** * 

A. D. Sish, Madisonville, Ky., will shortly open ware- 
rooms there. 

** # 

W. B. Hoberstein & Brother, St. Louis, Mo., dealers in 
small goods, have assigned for the benefit of creditors. 
Liabilities, $1,770 ; assets about the same. 

ene 


The D. H. Beck SONY. Crees: W. Va.. has been 


incorporated by F. W. Baumer, D. H, Beck, Minnie Bau- 
mer, Ida M. Baumer and T. J. Danner. 
2 ** 

The following is a description of J.C. Bruner, the piano 
tuner, who left his wife and children at Springfield, Mo., 
and went to Nevada, Mo., whence he eloped with a mar- 
ried woman: Medium height, heavy set, round-faced man ; 
wears spectacles. The woman he went off with is of 
medium size, black hair, has one tooth filled with gold in 
front. The child-they took is a little girl of eight, very 
slender, with light brown hair. Send information to 
Thomas L. Newell, city marshal, Nevada; Mo. 

*#n* 

Mr. Henry Lowell Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., arrived safely in London last Thurs- 
day, and is hard at work among the interests of the com- 
payee “ee 

Dennis & Deterling, Muncie, Ind., have opened new 
piano and _ organ warerooms in the Wolfe Block on West 
High street. 
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George Levis. 

Mr. George Levis, father of Mr. Samuel W. Levis, vice- 
president of the Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., died recently at the age of 70, from 
acomplication of diseases. 

W. W. Johnson. 

The death is announced of W. W. Johnson, who at one 
time was engaged in the manufacture of piano stools in 
Rockford, Ill. He wasborn in Franklin, Pa., in 1881. 


Charles H. Pierpont. 

Charles H. Pierpont, who was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of pianos, melodeon and organ keys in Meriden, Conn., 
previous to 1876, died Friday, May 22, at his home in New 
Haven. me 


Geo. L. Marshall. 

Geo. L. Marshall, who for several years has held an im- 
portant position in the Minneapolis, Minn., schools, died 
ast week at his residence in that city. Mr. Marshall was 
born in England in 1833. He came to America in the early 
fifties, and soon afterward established himself in business 
at Milwaukee as one of the firm conducting Marshall Broth- 
ers’ organ factory. Mr. Marshall gave up the business and 
went to Minneapolis in 1883. He was well known there as 
a pipe organ expert. Mr. Marshall leaves a wife, two sons 
anda Seem. vera all rts b in re eee He also has two 








brothers living— Octavius Marshai!, of the Lancaster- 
Marshall Organ Company, Moline, Ill., and Dr. Edward G. 
Marshall, Brown's Valley, Minn. 





George S. Plummer 

George S. Plummer died in New Haven, Conn., last 
week, of pneumonia, aged 38 years. 

Mr. Plummer formerly lived in Meriden, was an expert 
carver, and was popular in the trade and well known 
through his connection with it as a traveling salesman. 

He went to Meriden from Brattleboro, Vt., witi the 
Wilcox & White Organ Company whea they first started. 
He leaves a brother in Brattleboro. 





Joshua Briggs. 

Mr. Joshua Briggs, brother of C. C. Briggs, Sr., of Bos- 
ton, died in that city on Friday. He began his business 
life as a cabinet mgker, then went to Peterboro, N. H., 
where he was the head of the Briggs Piano Stool Company. 
Some half a dozen years ago he returned to Boston, and 
has been employed in the Briggs factory ever since. 

He was a quiet man, highly respected by those who 
knew him, He was between 70 and 80 years old. 





Cathode Rays. 


HE Needham Piano and Organ Company has 

taken advantage of the recent discovery of the Roent- 

gen rays and the interest taken therein to compile the 

following clever advertising argument concerning the 
goods of their manufacture: 

By means of the cathode rays we are enabled to examine the won- 
derful organism of the human system, but we are not enabied to dis- 
cover the vital force which supplies it with its motive power. Could 
the cathode rays be applied to the Needham pianos and orgens we 
would be enabled to discover the most wonderful organism, and be 
surprised at its simplicity, but would still be unable to discover the 
vital force which gives to the music its more than life-like sweetness 

We could ascertain its mechanism, but could not understand the 
genius which makes the Needham instruments excel all others in 
tone and action, 

Then without the use of cathode says, but by the application of 
the naked eye alone to the price iist, the reason is at once made plain 
why the Needham instruments are always in demand, and why the 
Needham agents are always prosperous. 

For further cathode rays on this subject, address 

THE NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
26 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 
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Mr. William Steinway on Politics. 

N a symposium of views on the political situation 
| by prominent men of New York William Steinway 
said: ‘‘I do not think there is any danger of a majority 
for silver at the Chicago Democratic Convention. Cer- 
tainly there is no danger of a two-third majority, neces- 
sary to nominate a free silver candidate, nor is there any 
danger of the abrogation of the two-third rule. There is 
danger of our being confronted with the probability of los- 
ing six or seven States, and then a grave question will 
arise as to what we must do. 

‘‘ The political situation is worse than I ever knew it to 
be before. It was never so bad or so complicated. The 
distress has been so long continued and so widespread that 
the people are desperate, and are determined on a change 
at any price. Their only hope seems to be in a change of 
administration or a change in the monetary affairs, and 
they are not sufficiently enlightened to know that in the 
near future their situation would bé worse than ever if 
they debased the currency, because our securities would be 
sent back from Europe by the shipload, our currency 
would be depreciated, and their own borrowing powers 
destroyed, 

‘‘I have met representative free silver men, Congress- 
men, business men and farmers. They impressed me as 
fanatics, as men incapable of taking a broad view. Their 
views are the results of the non-remunerative prices for 
products of the South and West. A man with a 500 acre 
farm far from the railroads finds that he has to pay a high 
price for his labor, as labor is in such demand at the har- 
vest time. If he sells his crop for cost he has done wonder- 
fully well. He, like others of us during the past three 
years, finds that he is constantly going behind. He has to 
raise money and try to pay his obligations by means of new 
goods, and finds he is unable to pay interest on his mort- 
gage. 

‘In order to offset the utterances and teachings of the 
blind leaders of these desperate men we started a week 
ago the German-American movement for the gold dollar 
or currency redeemable in gold. I do not say the gold 
dollar only, for there are some who will think that gold is 
the only money that will be used with a gold standard, and 
that the silver and paper money will disappear. We raised 
about $10,000 or $12,000, and are spending it in literature 
to circulate among the German-Americans of the country, 
all parts of the country, explaining just what would happen 
in case the country adopts unsound currency. We are 
also sending out many postal cards with questions upon 
them, to which we require answers—‘ Yes’ or ‘ No.’ So 
that when we go to the convention in Chicago we will have 
these answers from German-American merchants all over 
the country, and can plank them down, and say, ‘ Here are 
so many tens of thousands of German-American business 
men who say so and so." It costs money, but it gives exact 
results—no mere guesswork or newspaper talk—and it is 
worth while. 

* The German-Americans comprise only one political fac- 
tor, but we do not know how close this election will be, 
nor, therefore, how important a factor the German-Ameri- 
canis. New York State, with 1,300,000 votes, bas been 
won by 10,000 or less a number of times recently, and this 
may be a close election. 

‘* The financial question is the overwhelming, all-absorb- 
ing issue of the day. Wecan stand a dozen misfit tariffs, 
but we cannot stand this uncertainty as to what our dollar 
The German-Americans will act together to strike 


means. 








the party that strikes the credit of our country. If both 
parties are sound on the currency, then the German-Amer- 
icans will vote with their parties as usual, but if only one 
is sound they will break party lines and cast a vote for the 
safety and honor of the nation. I am a life-long Democrat, 
but if the Democratic Convention adopts a silver plank I 
will leave it and work for sound money, and tens of thou- 
sands will go with me. So, also, the Republicans will lose 
if they trifle with this matter."— 7imes, NV. Y. 





A Splendid Harp. Si 


HE accompanying sketch affords but inadequate 
justice to a splendid harp just finished for a wealthy 
patron by Messrs. Erard in the richly decorated Louis XVI. 
style. 
The exquisite carvings of flowers and foliage upon the 
head and pillar of this harp would have done honor to a 





Grinling Gibbons, and go far to show that the beautiful 
art of wood carving is not dead even in this utilitarian age 
of ours, when more attention is generally bestowed upon 
fashioning an object with a regard to its serviceability 
rather than its appearance. 

We suppose that no musical instrument lends itself so 
readily to decorative treatment as does the harp. Cer- 
tainly none do greater justice to such treatment. The 
graceful outlines alone of the instrument are calculated to 
please the eye; in fact it may well be said of the harp that 
‘* it ne’er can tire the eye uor weary the ear.” 

To return to the subject of this notice, however, we 





should mention that in addition to the lovely specimens of 
the wood carver’s art the sounding board and the body of 
the harp have been wrought upon by skillful manipulators 
of the brush—the charming colors and general excellence 
of the paintings 4 7a Vernis Martin thereon completing 
a tout ensemble which do more than fulfill the poet’s idea 
of ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

The most unmistakable and irrefutable signs are appar- 
ent that the harp is fast becoming again not only—what it 
was earlier in the present century—a fashionable instru- 
ment, but, better still, a popular one, both in Europe and 
America. Messrs. Erard certainly have not had such 
great demands upon the magnificent resources of their 
harp factory as at the present time. We do really rejoice 
at the good taste thus evidenced on the part of the public, 
for we certainly feel that the harp lends a grace and charm 
to those using it which the bicycle does not. 

It may be added that Messrs. Erard spare no pains or 
expense in rendering their harps—even when made in less 
pretentious design than is the subject of this notice— 
thoroughly perfect and ‘‘ up to date” musical instruments. 
‘* All peoples, nations and tongues proclaim Erard ‘ king,’ 
and come to him to provide them with the means of ren- 
dering efficiently the masterpieces of such great musicians 
as Wagner, Liszt and Mendelssohn.” 

Messrs. Erard have spared no expense either in encour- 
aging the culture of the harp, and they are the donors of 
more than one scholarship for the harp at the principal 
schools in London and elsewhere. 


The New Behr Brothers & Co.’s 


Warerooms. 


EHR BROTHERS & CO. have fitted up new 
and handsome warerooms on the second floor of their 
factory, corner Eleventh avenue and Twenty-ninth street, 
New York. The warerooms, running back half the length 
of the factory, are handsomely fitted in hardwood, with the 
ceiling paneled. A full line of their instruments is on 
view and for sale, too, 

A fine style G, finished in San Domingo mahogany, the 
veneer taken from the famous $2,000 San Domingo pur- 
chased some time ago, stands alongside a fine style O, 
while their new style H, one of their handsomest, sets off 
both. A number of baby grands and parlor grands will 
shortly be added. All in all these wareroomsare beautiful. 
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HARD TIMES. 


Yes, times are hard and pianos hard 

for dealers to sell. But the difficuity 

is lessened if a customer is offered 

an instrument handsomer i7 appear- 

ance and more superior in improve- 

mevts than a competitor can do.° 
We have the instrument and can 

prove it—only give usa chance to 

try. 


BRAUMULLER COMPANY, 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 


GEO. PP. BENT. 


; 










ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 


_market. 






MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY © 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 
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ENGL’ 
Lf ANOS. 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,* *s8¢""""" 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 





~ CHASE BROS. PANO 0, 


—~-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 
V..F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Kiew, Russia. 











Kéniggratz, Bohemia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 





Ye Sen 








THE CELEBRATED 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 





STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
All mail should be sent to tha affies. 


Send for Catalogue.—in 


Dis. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


UPRIGET PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Suwp ror Our New CaTALocuE, 


The SINGER. 


— MADE BY— 




















PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
Nav YOR Zz. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 

















THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


“VOCALION ORGAN. 






The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO, (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
* NEW YORK WARER.OOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co 1895. 


MO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used ~ all ofessors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MapDameE De GONI, . Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, ~ Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mk N, J. LEPKOWSEI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr LUIST. RCMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc, 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AA BORN, di. ix - 


——THE—— 


Miedacs MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


See THE SPIES PIANO 
= eP MANUFACTURING CO.., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NaVvYT YORE... 
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STRICH & TEIDLER, mi 


134th wet os os. ja Avenue, 


PIANOS. «| 





HAZELTON 








BROTHERS 
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—-t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?40— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YoRE. 
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Established in 1849. 
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EMERSON 


PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE, 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable. 
Every Instrument Fulsy Warranted. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston Street, Boston. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. 4, 
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OX 


WASHINQTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


96 FIFTH AVENUE |617 BROAD STREET.|1226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE /257 WABASH AVENUE |1000 WALNUT STREET . 
Address all Communications te Prineipal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROT Tt © N.Y. 





** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers inconsequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. le Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


ISAAG L COLE & SOW, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River 
NEW YORK. 


Write for New Hlustrated Catalogue. 


NOT BUY..... 


ie «Fs! ORGAN 


BEA DEBT 
ng Wee when you can get it at about the same 
price as other organs are sold for, Intending pur- 
chasers should send to us for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN CO.,‘ 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA, 








EU PHONIEA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 





Can be handted by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


meine ~h Musikwerke 
+ Buphonika,’’ 
Ph LEI 


ait inl Listrasse 11. 
HIGHEST AWARD 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 


Vioun Makers & Repairers 


GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, Cases, ITALIAN STRINGS, &c. 








World's C ra al ian F a psition, 
Chic cago, 1898, for Violins, Violas 
and Vicloncellos 


Import "te, 
Dealers in 





INCORPORATED 1895 


PACTORY @ OFFiCEe 


(@'" B PEACH STs 





Manufacturers of High Grade 


ii ncitidienensinasiinitinndy 
AND 
TN, ] 


EP ED 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


ae with the Trade 
> Meee solicited. 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


= New York City. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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THE SCHL & NELSON PIANO (0.: 


ecm >. esses i iow te MINN. 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 
a - PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 
The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetu Srrest) 


WASLE & C 


GRAND, SQUARE AND ce 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., R= 
Shi doreain NEW YO 


G. CHEVREL, 
Designer and Maker of Artie Marguetry, 


and Maker Artistic M 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPosITION, 1680 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


for United 
WILLN TOWK & BRD, ena it VE BERS" TORS 

















G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 





113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sample and _ 









esr PAUL STARK, 
hulttopales Masutactures and we 

en ee MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMARY, 

Send for Catalogué. and PHILADELPHIA, PA, 0.8. A 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


"LEHR mos ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 





THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


EA. LEHR & CoO... Easton, Pa. 


Wes 
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AONE RAC. ORY é 
NEW YORK. 
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SHERMAN, CLAY & 00. A yg ay Pe EDIUM. 


CISCO, 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. Lovis, “mo: 
M. STEINERT & SONS 00, ney ee 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIAN Os. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E, 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York, 








BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 





HALLET & DAVIS C0.'S PIANOS, 


Established 1839. 
WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


88 Fifth Avenue, New York; Arcade Building, 1 poe 
Rock, Ark. ; 519 16th Street, Denver, C 
Washington, D. é. *PuCTORUES: Boston, Mass. 


925 Penn. Arenue, 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash desnite and Jackson Street, Chécago ; 
Ohio.; Main Street, Little 
6 Chestnut Street, hey gad F 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


MoO CORES TSIHM WN. FY. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“6000 ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereome : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





R. W. Tanner & Son Me-ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO ANO ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piano, equal to any 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. Y. 


G2” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 


ding Stark & Strack Piano Ce., 
Removed to 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Highet 
Type.”” 














ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER .OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Momroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM ;: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBRIOCAGO, ITXsks. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


AND 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11ith Street, 
NWEW YORK. 








THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, 


Zithers, 


_. Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


_ GHICAGO. 





Staib Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 








INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


FRANCIS CONNOR, "°. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


134th St. and — Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 


WAREROOMS: 4 East 42p STREET. 





Beowlevard 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


— : BACH °*"* *Srea'vprignt 


Piles 





Ter 
Warerooms, 237 E. 224 Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 











Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 








OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. £., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


pep oaiay the 
of the 











Pianoforte Actions 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND New YorK. 
WILLIAM TONK ¥ BRO., 
2 WARREN ST., NEw YorK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New YorkK FAcTorY: 68, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 





= |PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WESSELL,NIGKEL & GROSS 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


° NEw YoRtkz. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


 / | 
al 4 PIANO PLATES. 
> . ° 1 CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
‘ ALSO 
r >» PWPriano Haraware, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


yiNGHAM PIANO | 


© PITLADELP/T/A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY } 
“SPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvoRYTTronNn, COmMN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 











Bisla 


CUN 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAINES & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“HAINES” 


PIANO, 








Park Avenue, corner East 131st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
ORGAN PIPEes. 


Wood and Metal. *~ * *' Flue and Reed. * * *.” Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of th 


PIPrH ORGAN MA 
Keys, Pedals. Action Parts, Wires. &c. Ali guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING, MASS. 





e Art. 











Highest and Special Award. World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO.., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments. the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments mace. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 

pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 

country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. y 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 

Everything is imported and purchased direct, the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 

finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
Some of the many Specialties I Hoprosent : E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 

Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Celios: BUFFET PaRIs (Evette & 

Shaeffer), Reed Ins ruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 








Fy ACTIONS 


FOR 
Uprights ana 
m =... Grands. 
=| H. F. FLEMMING, 
|  Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 






One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent. 

The FLEMMING’s Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS. STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and OROCEASTHA. 











JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


HOUSE DAMS POCO. WUT 7M AN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
586 to 086 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥, 





Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Straube Pianos. 


— MANUFACTURED BY ~ 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL 


yest 


For 57 years made on honor—sold on merit. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer’s interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 











FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge 
The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 














favor among artists by reason of their grand tom 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STHEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremvway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 &@ 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FGR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EURGPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





ALEMRED DOLGEH a2 SON 


——-- FIGHESsST AWARD-e 


Fen 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


AWARD 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


OovARAD wits FINE BAIR. 


READS: 


hammer 
covering 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


ee yy A clin eens 
— 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Colambian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


110-112 East 13th Street, INE W YORE 





STORY & CLARK 


PIANOS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARR PLANOS. 


a 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








